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ING’S COLLEGE, London. — The Council 
ve Pettosef their intention to OPEN on Tuesda: 
PA “e a ¢ f CIVIL SERVICE and CO 

1d — or tl a, expecting or intending to offer 
eciidates for Appointments in the Civil Service of 

Her scart Government or of the Honourable East India Com- 

r those who are preparing themselves for Mercantile, 
t.. be similar occupations. 
: Prospectus of the new department may be obtained at the 

Secretary’s Office. By order of the Council, 

April 5, 1854. ___ J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
ING" S COLLEGE, LONDON.—A CoursE 
CTURES in preparation for for the MATRICULATION 

FRiMINATION at the University of London, in 1854, will com- 

mence WEDNESDAY, April 19.—For particulars apply to J.W. 

Cunningham, Esq., Secretary. 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. —~— MATRI- 
CULATION.—Mr. ADAMS and Mr. WATSON, Masters 
in Usiversitg aaahers School, will, on the 25th of April, OPEN A 
CHASS f whey the purpose of Reading t the won cape) required he the 
atriculati y 
— of the Council, the Class will be held. in the College. f for 
two hours daily,except on Saturday. Fee for the Course, 5!.—For 
Suber particulars apply to Mr. Watson or Mr. Apams, at the 
College. 














RUNDZL SOCIETY.—rh» publication for 
the F-arth Year (1852-3), b consietins of Eight Wood Engrav- 
ings, by Messrs. rs. Dalziel, from Mr. W. Oliver Williams's Drawin: 
after Giotti’s Frescoes at Padua, is now ready ; and Members w 
have not paid their Subscriptions are requested t» forward thems 
to the Treasurer by ins’ e eae payable at Chart “Cross. 
0 ERS, Treasurer and Hon. Sec. 
Wand 14 Pall-Mall East, ‘Marche 1854. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the EXHIBITIONS 

of FLOWERS and FRUIT in the SOCIETY’S GARDEN, in the 
. Will take place on the following SATURDAYS 

vis, May 13, June 10,and July 8; and that TU ESDAY, April 25. 








cook Yo = —" the usual Privileged Tickets are issued to 
OTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 


NOTICE x fazer toRs OF BRITISH SPECI- 
pa Tap LIST of DESIDERATA for ENNES. be obtained 


Hicatio GE. ES, Sec 
Belford ctrect, Strand, April 6, 1954, — 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The SIXTY- 
i plac ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation 
rn ta rt } — Tavern, Aldersgate-street, on WED- 


The Lord Siapscas MAHON in the Chair, 
First List of Stewards. 
His Excellency the American | William Fairbairn, Esq. C.E. 
inister. B.S, 
The Lord Viscount Goderich, Joba ¥ os Esq. F.S.A. 
The Lord Feversham. John Lewis | Priohe, Esq. F.S.A. 
The Lord Bishop of Ussory and | Rev. W. 8. Gil 


Ferns. edwin, Esq. F.B.S. 
The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, 
a William R. Greg, Esq. 
Sir John E. Swinburne, Bart. Augustus Guest, > LL.D. 


PRS. 
Bir Charles Mansfield Clarke, Bee, Pro Sunee TG . Hall, M.A. 
Bart. M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. Griffiths Jones, .D. 


Sir James Bardsley, M.D. Witten Knighton, Esq. MLA. 

Jules Benedict, Esq. M RAS. 

Be. Miles Bland, D.D. F.R.S. WF illiam Lassell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Rev. Charles Merivale, B.D. 

Robert M‘Andrew, Esq. F.R.S. 

| gh wer ed Parker, Esq. F.S.A. 





Ferguson Bowen, Esq. | 
| 
Rev. eal Bruce, | 





LL.D. F. Professor Perowne, M.A. 
Carthe James_ Prior, Esq. F.S,A. 
a Williacn ¢ ‘eo Re Clark,M.A.| _ M.R.LA. 


Alexander Cochrane, | James Ridgway, Esq. 
tey. Martin J. itouth, D.D. 


Esq 
James Copland, Es M.D. ime Choate Savill, FE: 
P.K.S. ¥ ° illiam Smit A LD. 


mm Dickinson, Esq. M.D. Py Edward Swain: 
a ‘ 4 Denalioe. D.D. | Thomas eta Bo M.A. 


Pea twick, oshu W ilso’ Sq. 
Edward rv J a Wilson, Esq. 
astwic. 


Tickets, 21s. each, may be cbtalne’ from the Stones ds, or from 
Secretary, at the Chambers of the perpores No. 73, Great 
RKussell-street. OCTAVIAN B EWIT?, Secretary. 


y 


Esq. 








DEPARTMENT a * SCIENCE AND ART, MARLBOROUGH 
OUSE, PALL MALL. 


LECTURES 0 on ORNAMENTAL ART, by 
NUt, Esq., Lecturer on Ornament. 

On the fMioting MONDAY EVEN 

TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at 4 o'clock 


Lecture 1. +. Art of the Ancient 


ans April 3 and 4. 
» & pe ceed Det 2 


April 10 and 11. 
» 3. Greece, Heroic Age of Greek April 24 and 25. 


—es at 9 o'clock, and 











» 4 Greece, Ornamental Elements . May 1 and 2 
» 5. Rome, the Decline. ay Sand 9. 
+ 6 Early Christian and Byzantine. Art: May 15 and 16. 
«» 7% ees, Romanesque, and Sara- 
May 22 and 23. 

» 8, The Bicul,” Norman,” ‘and “Early 

Pointed Style ‘ay 29 and 30. 
» 9. Gothic Ornament, Decorated Pointed June 12 and 13. 
» 10. The Feneleanes, Trecento June 19 and 20. 
» 1L The Cinqnecen . June 26 and 37, 
» 12. The Eliza aa the Louis Q rze July 3and 4, 


Por rae Pustic.—Tickets for the me of Twelve Lectures at 
¥ fer the Eveniag Course, and 78. 6d. for the Morning Course of 

‘velve ; for a Single Lecture, for the Morning, = {ae the Even- 
ing, 64., to be had at the Museum of the Departine: 





PPEAL on behalf of Dr. JOHN KITTO, 
F.8.A., Editor of the ‘Pictorial Bible’ and ‘Journal of 
Sacred Jiterature ¢ hae of* Lp 3 Lost Senses,’ ‘ Daily Bible 
a A. attack of — 
De Kitto is A wm 1. laid aside from his accustomed literar, 
labours, on which he iain relied for the support of a wife an 
numerous young fami) ome earnest friende -. determined 
to collect a fund for his relief, which is be invested in 
the names of Trustees. A Committee as — pt to carr. 
out this object, and they =<! appeal for assistance to all 
who appreciate Dr. Kitto’s pneane n Bb blical Literature, as well 
as to the benevolent public in general. 
he case is strongly recommended by 








Rev. Professor McCaul, D.D. pee. J. Harris, D.D. 

Kev. Canon Dale, M.A. Rev. J. — . M.A. 
Rev. 'T. H. Horne, B.D. Rev. E. Ste: . 
Rev. J. F. Denham, M.A. F.R.S.| Rev. J. Turnbul 1, Ph.D. 
Rev. H. Burgess, LL.D. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, F.BR.S. 
Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. ph Bonomi, E 

Rev. G. Fisk, LL. W. Camps, Esq. M. “D. F.E.8. 
Rev. J. P. Fletcher, M.A T. M. Coombs, Esq. 

Rev. D. Laing, M.A. ae Alers Hankey Eq 

Rev. J. Angus, D. J. 8. F.LS. 
Kev. T. Binn i eeont = 8 


< 
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° 
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yiiee ik Esq. M.D. LL.D. 


—, 
ig, D.D. 
Rev. Prof. Davideon, D.D. LL.D. 
Rev. J. H. G 





win. James Nis! SR 
Rev. Professor —~ 1 . we W. Smith, - L p. 
Rev. J. Hamilton, D. W. Stroud, Esq. M.D 


Chairman and Treasurer— JOHN LABOUCHERE, Esq., 16, 
Portland-place, by von Subscriptions will be received. Also, by 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co. 67, Lom’ ang pened Messrs. Williams, 
a, 2v, Birchin-lane ; Mess: 3. Ransom & Co. 1, Pall-mall 

Seeley, Fleet-street ; Messrs. Nisbet & Co. Berners- 
sieved; and nd by the Secretaries. 
ag ay BART, M.A., Incumbent of Old St. 
Pancras Church, 67, Oakle: , St. Pancras ; 

WILLIAM FARRER. ee “Seereinrs and Libra- 
rian of New College, London, 35, Belsize-road, St. 
John's- Wood ; 


HE LABORATORY of the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION is always open for the 
hy eh Pupils under the direction of J. H. Prrrer, Esq. 


Careful tales and Assays of Soils, Minerals, Waters, Mer- 
cantile or A; — Products, are performed with despatch, 
accurac 

For terms soply t to to it. L. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SCHOOL, ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC IRSTITUTION. —Military and Naval 





Hon. Secs. 
to the 
Committee. 








Officers and Amateurs of P » age respect —h. sntiained 
that the School (well farnieh the bes apparate: 
chemicals) is the Chem hee Pupils an nd asses enter 
J. H. vevege, 5 


EP Inettt —_ Pupils have 
un o lessee. 
For oo oonly to the ie fang laa oo 


HE MANCHESTER ART-UNION.—EN- 

AVINGS.—The Committe A: in WANT of a suitable 

PRINT! for distribution amongst the Subscribers for the present 

Specinane may be sent to the Secreta: ry, Mr. Richard 

Aspden, 92, Mosley-street, Manchester, stating the terms for a 

— given quantity, with and without the caaluanve use of the 
te. 








HE PANTHEON PICTURE GALLERY. 
—The NEW CATALOGTE contains the Price, Dimensions, 
and Subject of each Picture, 420 in number. 
J. and G. FOGGO, Directors. 


HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Beprorp- 
SQUARE. — The EASTER TERM will me on 
Thursday, the 20th of April, under the fullowing Profess: 


PR ae Literature—Rev. J. Barnes, M.A., St. porary Chilis, 


Moral Philosophy—ALexanper Bary, Esq. A. x. Sementy Lec- 
turer on Moral Philosophy in Marischal College, A rdeen. 
Ancient History—Dr, Kinkew. 
Modern History—J. Lancron  Sanvono, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 
rithmetic—Rev. H. T. Hosr, Mathematical Master in St. 
Peter’s College, Westminster. 
Mathematics — 
Natural Philosophy—Rev. Witttam Cook, M.A. 
Natural History—T. Rymer Jones. Esq., Professor of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy, King’s College. 
Physical and Political Geography — ALEXANDER Bain, Esq., 


.M. 

‘Latin— Rev. J. Basses, B. A. 

English I 

Sioa Language _ oe. Apotpn Heimann, Ph. D., 
Professor of German in University College, Loudon. 

French Language and Literature—M. Apo.pue Racon. 

Italian Langues and | —jjemeediiomens VALLETTA. 

Elocution—J. Wigan, oo 

Vocal Music— Professor HuLLAu, of King’s College, London. 

permeny-— my" —_ Bennett , Esq. 

Drawing—F. S. Cary, Esc 

The Junior School will re open on Monday, the 24th of April. 


Particulars may be had on application 2 at the College. 


LERICAL, SCHOLASTIC AND “GOVER- 
NESS AGENCY OFFICES (late Vaury ; established 1833), 

7, TAVISTOCK-ROW, Covent-garden, London. 
MAIR & SON provide Incumbents with Curates, and the 
Nobility, Gentry, and pepe po of Schools with Tutors, Gover- 














M'* HILL SCHOOL, HENDON, 


MIDDLESEX. 
ead Master—Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 
a. for the admission rs ny ils and ‘for pogentony 
internation may be made to the ie — or to the Secretary. 
its 


he Quarter will an 
By Order sat i Com: 
_Old Jewry ( Chambers, 7h “ALGERNON WELLS, Secretary. 


ERMAN, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH.— 


DR. ALTSCHUL, Member of the Philological Society, 
London, Baominer to the Royal College of Preceptors, gives 
.essovs in the above-mentioned Langua; and Literature.— 
Pupils have the option of studying T nwo Pangunges e te same 
Lesson, or in alternate Lessons, at their own, or at Doctor's 
Residence, No. 2, CHANDOS STREET. CAVENDISH SQUARES 


ERMAN LANGUAGE.—A Gentleman from 

Hanover, who has been educated at the Tai verelt of Git- 

bene en, and is much experienced in tuition, ATTEN SCHO: LS 

PRIVA ATE oPAMILIES for the study of the yi Lan- 

guage and sate. aw fustracti sol be at families of distinc - 
o ere he is now instructin; - 

J. W., 6, Aberdeen-place, Mai hy ‘4 ey am 

y —_. Af for a epic E "eo0d Beending t Behoat at next 

yments made Qua: » % essrs. 
Co. Bankers, 54, Lombard-street. on ee seed 














ERMAN.—FR. SCHLUTTER, 
Altenbu 
the medium m of Ei 
Classica: 
es and its vicinity. 
33, Gower-place, Euston-square. 


Griscitoor and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
SCHOOL for LADIES at AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, conducted 
aS Misses WAGENKNECHT. The houre is 5; ous, and 
tuated in the _— eanehay part of the town. The majority of the 
but particular attention is 4 to the eeeetees 

tin 


from Saxe- 
gives fpetavetios in GERMAN, through 
cnglish, French, or Italian. He teaches also the 
ys and Saturdays he attends in 








, and weekly religious instruction is 
given by a Pastor of the Russian Evangelical Shurch. Terms, 34i. 
per annum, exclusive of extras. Miss Clara Wagenknecht will 
arrive in London on the 18th instant, and during the “7. 
week may be refe' to in person. —Add dress, b: by fetter, Mi; sc 
Wagenknecht, No. 10, Hornsey-lane, Highgate. 4-1) to 
former Pupils given. 


Ao GERMAN LADY, the Witew of an eminent 

it, resident at Diisseldorf, d to EDUCATE with 
her own Athilicos ONE or TWO MEM — 8 Sof an Ep ae pa \y- 
The town contains Schools, Coll and Masters o h repu- 
tation; also, a Diisseldorf is halths: and 
communicates “aireetl with London by railway and peaners. _— 
37, Great George ‘orma’ ‘7 on may be madeto Mr. Wricur, 


NIVERSITY OF FRANCE — COLLEGE 

OF Bigers tee College of Dieppe, from tion, 
occupies a high rank establishments of a ea imilar class in 
France. — Ft jay be had of M. Wedlake & Co., 118, Fen- 
church-street, City. The terms are 40l. per opnam. wiihowt any 
by whatever, pam being included. F Pupils ont atan 

pe pear r, and ar yc e from the day of their anriv 
at the nstitution. ‘There are thirty “different Professors attache 
to the College, for French, English. German, Music, Drawing, 











Mathematics, Literature, Grammar, History. Greek, Latin, ‘ic, 
Physics, yet Ar tal Drawing, 
Geometry, Astronomy, Engineering, he. 4 

N.B. Ly a, 4 of the —— ‘is a Protestant. The English 
Profes: the English Pupils to 





the English. ‘Chapel every "Sunday. 


ENMARK- HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


r LONDON. 

Principal—Mr. C. P. MASON. B.A., Fellow of University College, 
London, and formerly Professor of General Literature in the 
Lancashire Independent Colleg 

Iti aa prepesed, after the opening of the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, to make arrangements which will enable a select number of 
the Pupils of the above-named School to make a systematic and 
thorough study of the most interesting and important pertane of 
the treasures of Art and Science which will there aoe os 

The School is divided into an Upper and a Preparatory Section. 

The ee in the Jatter are kept quite distinct from those of the 

prow Ss hool, having separate School-Kooms, Dormitories, and 

-layground. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at So 8 School; and of Messrs. 

Lindsay & Mason, 34, Basinghall-street 

Messrs. Relfe, Brothers, School Seabediioes. 150, Aldersgate-street. 


N R. ROCHE’S EDUCATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTES for YOUNG papems, Cadogan-gardens, and 
1, North Audley-street. (18t ok. 
French, Biers. . Geography, son Astronomy, Mr. Roche. 
German, and History st Fine Arts, Dr. Kinkel. 
Italian—Sigenor B 
English—Mr. Teil 4 
Singing—Signori Marras and Vera, and Mr. E. C. May. 
Piano and ke Benedict and Mr. L. Sloper 
Drawing and Painting—Mr. James Doyle. 
er Madame Michau vis. 
to be d to Mr. A. Roche, Cadogan-gardens. 


RIGHTON, — EDUCATION. — There. are 
VACANCIES in a First-Class Establishment for YOUNG 
LADIES, where the number is limited to Tw e@ Heuse is 
spacious, healthily situate close to the Sea, The cag 
ments are in every respect those of a Private 

















nesses, @D' aces angeme ree of charge ; transfer ge and 
Scholastic property, and recommend Soheste, 
&e. forwarde d upon ‘application. rical and Scho- 


pplicants for 
Appointments are requested to forward their address. 


MmMHE GOVERNESSES: INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-sq rs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 
ears abroad. espectflly invites the attention of the Nobility, 





ary and Principals of Schools to her Register of {English ane and 
Fore’ ee od SaACH ERS. COM PANI 
and PR ESSORS. School property transferred, 4 


pupils ial ’introduced is eo end. » Germany. Nocharge 





' x, 4 so Se accumoplishments. F ' 
man ‘oreign overnesses. 0 
rey and Parents of Pupils.—For Terms, detest 
- b the oo BerncasteL, 11, Po 





arade, Brighto 
T EASTER, a GustTLEMas ise esirous of AN > 
ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR ins leman’s or Gen’ 
man’s family. In addition to the al routiu' of aDlassieel Eap-, >> 
cation, he is able to instruct in Drilling a 
Music and Drawing.—Address H. P., Mr. H oy ’ 
Charing-cross, London. L eg 


me" 
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HITTINGTON CLUB AND METRO- 
POLITAN ATHEN £UM.—Library, Reading, and News- 
Rooms, Sappiiod with 30 pete and pe ae Weekly Vy 
3 this respect offering spec! 
Mun Weekly Assemblies for’ Music and -Dancing—Bectures, 
acuee, and Enter tainments— Dining, Coffee, Smoking, and Draw- 


Kooms. : Two Guineas the Year, One Guinea the Half- 
wand oTadies, es half Sete Rates; Country Members, One Guinea 
trance Fee 
"Sdn Wabearipione dnt m the Ist of any Month- 
if neue ie aioe ine i upou application. 
tai ts fe Wile ens ng qu r, forwar upon 
eHURSDAY, April 13th, Second Lecture, by J. A. Davies, Es¢., 
* On the Music of the e Ancients, by Vooos and Instrumental 
Illustrations, To com ight o’c! 
MONDAY, April 10th,a Concert of Sacred Music. Members 


Fan Sa HENRY Y. BRACE, Secretary. 
37, Arundel-street, Strand. 


O ARTISTS.—A young Artist, who Draws well, 

and perfect understands the Princi les laid down in Pro- 

fessor “LIN DLE *Symmetry of Vegetation,’ may possibly hear 

of some ale employment by communicating, by letter only, 

with X. a Z at the Office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 5, Upper 
Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 


ECRETARY to a NOBLEMAN, PRIVATE 
GENTLEMAN, or MEMBER of PARLIAMENT. —A_ Gen- 
tleman, brought u to the legal profession, offers his services 4 oe 
above capacity. He ean give the highest Feferences as to res a- 
—_ application to business, and strict ietegeity « yet Ae re ‘c, 
rahi brarian, Literary rwell-grove. 


AS Ss $ SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS. — A 
Sion: who is fully conversant with the French, = 
man, and Ital and well wit! 
and Neymoleny.. 3 is Ss of obtaining some PERMANENT 
Sa aaa ee ncctabiey of family and connexiona Address to 
espectability of fam ons.— 
‘S47 — of Me Mr. L., peend Newman, Publisher, 9, Devonshire- 
Sk, Bishopsgate-st 


LADY, th has her Mornings occupied in the 
INSTRUCTION of four children, wishes to meet witha 
SIMILAK ENGAGEMENT after1l o'clock, in the neighbourhood 
of Porteous-terrace, Harrow-road.—Address to H. L., 309, Oxford- 
street. 


EDICAL.— WANTED, by a SURGEON, in 

ye postion in London, ‘with several public appoint- 

ments, aN RIICL PUPIL.—For particulars and terms 
ovey to A. ne care - 4 Orridge, 30, Bucklersbury. 


ANTED, in a small family, six miles from 

London, early in May, a respectable, active GIRL, about 

16 years old, and of the Estab. ished Church.’ She must assist in 

the housework, needlew ight are and ironing, be of a 

teachable disposition, good terapered, and a good reader. Th 1 
onmenae of a clergyman would be Selorred.— Address, ete-hill 

paid, to X. L., at Messrs. Orridge & Co., Chemists, 22, Ludgate-hill. 


EVISING MSS. and PROOF SHEETS, At- 
tractive Prospectuses and Prefaces, Literary Tilustrations 
to Plates, ‘Articles for Magazines, &c.—A Gentleman, thoroughly 
well “up” in all branches of literary employment, wishes for 
by Bee The strictest confidence.—Address Lon, 
Fl t. 
O BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.— Wanted 
One or Two experienced YOUNG MEN to take charge sf 
First-Class Railway Book Stands.—Apply, by letter, to W. 
Saitn & Son, 136, Strand. 


fl SaTeraL PALACE.—TO EXHI- 
JAMES SAUNDERS, Commercial 
Agent, OPPERS is SERVICE to represent the interests of Exhi- 
bitors at the Palace in the most efficient manner. Kemuneration 
a small annual charge, with Commission. Preliminary 
Exhibitors are effected free of cost, 
cad unexceptionable references afforded.—-Address to Mr. James 
Saunpers, 75, Newgate-street, City. 


ORTRAITS and LESSONS in PASTELS, 
WATER-COLOURS, and CRAYONS.—Instruction in Draw- 

ing from Casts, Models, &e., and to advanced Pupils in Portrait 
ekctehie —throug h the medium of French, if required. Mrs. 
CRO _ bens to a her Xe ils and Amateurs, thatshe has 
EMO o No. 15, NEW CAVEN DISH-STREET, Portland- 
a4 a Visite at Hampstead, Westbourne-terrace, and Notting 
iil. _At home on Wednesdays. 


AY FIGURES.—LIFE SIZE ADULT LAY 

FIGURES, stuffed and covered in cotton, from 6l.63.; the 

best that can be made, covered in silk, wiz, universal pedestal, &c., 

complete, 212. Intermediate Figures, Infants or Adults, propor- 

tionate prices. Figures repaired or exchanged. At 13, Douro Cot- 
tages, Wellington-road, St. John’s Wood Chapel. 


N AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 

Regent-street, and 423, West Strand.—_DAGUERR sual 
MINIATURES, in the highest style of Art, taken daily.—* Mr. 
Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerreotype: 
they are as superior to the vo my eA of such pictures as a delicate 
engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”— Ari t-Journat, Nov. 1853. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION. 


[HE EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 
the most eminent English and Continental Artists, i OPEN 
DAILY from Ten till Five. Free Admission. a 
A Portrait by Mr. foe 's Patent Process One Guinea, 
Additional Copies (eac Five Shillings. 
A bear | Portrait, highiy" “finishea 
(small size . Three Guineas. 
A pm. Portraié, ‘highly ‘finished 
SEE. cnesnccadeuenconscree Five Guineas. 
Miniatures, Oil-Paintings Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 
Photographed and Colouredin imitation of the Originals. Views 
of Country Mansions, Churches, &c. taken at a short notice. 
eras, Lenses, and all the necessary Photographic Apparatus 
_ | Chemicals are supplied, tested and guaranteed. 
tous Instruction is given to Purchasers of Sets of Appa- 


Phot. hie Tratiteti. 
r 


I 168, New Bond-street. 


NIVERSITIES, ARMY, ORDINATION, 
aietueaee MARRIED i id BENEFICED, OLBRGY MAN, 
a ofa titre ie Mathematical irra i a Teoety- 
























































Three or Fou vate Pupils him, h 
VACANOY fo we ONE. Mh ly distin ae references tnd very wry 
A are 0 ., care 
Hatohatd, 187, Plecedilly, Londons , 





O PUBLISHERS.—CORNISH BROTHERS 
are open to Agencies to Publishers to BLRMINGHAM and 
the MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Te NEWSPAPER and PERIODICAL PRO- 
PRIETORS.—A Gentleman, who for some years has had the 

eutire business management of a — class pa) ~h and having a 

god advertising aa. is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as 
UBLISHER.—A. P., News Tom, Cheapside. 


ERDAN’S MACHINE COMPANY.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, ons NO APPLICATIONS 
ie ona in this Company will: be RECELVED after 


RSDAY, the 13th inst. order, 
“17, Cornhill, April 4, 1854. HYDE POLARKE, Secretary. 
HE STATUE FOUNDRY and BRONZE 
WORKS, Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico.— All Works of Art 
in the various metals executed at the above Foundry. 


LIVER CROMWELL and KING 

CHARLES.—A FAC-SIMILE of an Fm mer 5 | curious 

and interesting caver ae peas 2 uring the ee 
wealth, announcing the of OLIVER CROMWEL 

Also, a Fac-simile of KING CHARL ES’Ss NEWSPAPER con: 
taining curious Gossip about many Eminent Persons and Extra 

ordinary Occurrences. Sent (post free) on receipt of 12 postage 

= . J. H. Fennewt, 1, Warwick-court, Holborn, 

ndon. 


UTOGRAPHS.—A Collection of great interest 

and curiosity TO BE DISPOSED OF, wholly or in por- 

tions. Apply personally, or by letter, to Mr. OLLier, Bute-street, 
Old Brompton. 


SHARE in a_ well-established WEEKLY 
LIBERAL NEWSPAPER for SALE. About 1,0002. will 
be required.—Apply by letter to L. R., care of Messrs. Harrild & 
Sons, 25, | Farringdon- street, London. 


























GOTTFRIED HERMANN’S LIBRARY. 


HE SALE of the LIBRARY of this celebrated 
eee. — —— commence on the 20th of APRIL, 

by H. HA G, Sworn Proclamator to the University, te 
whom, or to ihe oh OH, orders may be addressed, and of 


whom “Catalogues may be hi 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 
London, April 4, 1854. 


HE ST. MARGARET’S ESTATE, RICH- 
MOND.—The magnificent Mansion and picturesque Park at 
St. Margaret’s, opposite Richmond a ne may be sere — 
between the erg < 12 and 5 o'clock (Sundays ex ), by 
y, to be had of the EXECUTIVE COMMITTES et the CON: 
geRvA ATIVE AND SOCIETY. The Purchase-Money having 
been paid up on Lady-Day, the Allotment at this valuable Estate, 
on the Banks of the Thames, has been fixed for Wednesday, the 
7th of June. Cards will be duly forwarded te sts Members and 
their friends, on aqplieation to the Secretary. et’s ma: 
be reached either by the river steamers, b; re i. ichmond, 
4 by the bee tel meng Railroad, at the Twickenham, Islew orth; 
ichmond Station. 
CHAK RLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, N orfolke -street, Strand, April 5, 1854. 





HE CATTLE ~... a "THOUSAND HILLS: 


a List of OLD ENGLISH BOOKS 
PUPLING, 300, Strand. for Sale by JOHN 


ASA CATALOGUE of MR. ‘CHAPMAN'S PUB. 


148sH moar in varieus depart; of 3 also, a 
Cngalegee “ CHEAP AMERICAN BOOKS. | °°"! . 

e po-tal conveyance is at once the cheay and most 
ditiounand has enabled Mr. Cuarman to reduce his sca} - 
25 per cent., as purchasers can now obtain their — direct] 
from him at the cost price of importation, with the ad addition only 
of a small remunerative commission. 

*x* Each of these Catalogues may be had gratis, or b 
return for Two Stamps. ” ¥ Post, in 
CHEAP ENGLISH BOOKS.—Mr. Cuaprman will allow, for 
cash, a discount of one-sixth, or twopence in the shilling, from 
the advertised prices of all New Books which are published on the 
usua 
Periodicals and Magazines supplied, on the day of pub! 
at a discount of ten per cent. from the published prises publication, 
ooks forwarded by post, to all parts of the United | Kingdom, 
at the rate “Se Me te be be made able, at the Strand Off, ; 
ost-office orders mm yable, at the Stran 
= CHAPMAN, 142, Strand, Lo Lowken- ce, to 
* Postage stamps cannot be received in payment unless of 
m_ small sums. 








NEWSPAPER STAMP RETURNS, 
By Order of the Honourab!e the House of Com 
HE Number of PENNY STAMPS “issued to 
each of the ns | Spec oe ae. 1853, 





bail 8 — ‘Messen- 





— - eve 
LLOYD'S “WEEKLY LONDON ‘NEW SPAPER, 


48,025, 

Being ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY THOUSAND NINE 
HUNDRED Cy SIXTY-SEVEN more than ALL the above 
Papers ¢ nn bane 

LLOY WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER is Edited by 
DOUGLAS 9 ERROLD, and, in addition to Writings by the 
Editor, caiaden Sixty Columns of the LATEST NEWS, obtained 
by Electric Telegraph and other extraordinary means, regardless 
ofexpense. Threepence, post free. 

London: E. Lloyd, 12, Salisbury- square. Sold by all News- 
agents in the world. 


R. BROWN & URE, AUCTIONEERS of 
e FINE-ART and LITERARY PROPERTY, Gallery, 76, 
Queen-street (near the Royal Exchange, GL — OW .— a 
ments of Pictures, Bronzes, Articles of Virtd, Books, &c. = 
neesive, the benefit of an established and rt -, first: 
connexion. 


OSEPH LEONARD, AvcctionEgEr, Boston, 
oF UNITED STATES. — Consignments of BOOKS. PAINT: 
N er Pro Oli 
‘ — Per SEEM LEONARD, 














HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, FRAMES AND LIGHTS 
> A eal CUCUMBER AND MELON BOXES AND 
GHTS 


J* MES WATTS, Hornovse Burtper, 8, 
CLAREMONT-PLACE, OLD KENT-ROAD., LONDON. _ 
Green and Hothouses,9, 10, Hl, 12, 13, and 14 feet wide, ony length, 
from 16 to 100 feet. Frames and ‘Lights for Pits, 6 ft. Gin., 7 ft., 
7 ft. Gin., 8ft..and 8 ft. 6 in. Me any length, from 13 to 100 feet. 
bY wards of 200 Cucumber and Melon Boxes and Lights, from 
t. by 3 to 10 ft. 6in. by 5 ft. 6in., kept ready glazed with stout 
pind Aa painted four times, complete, ready for immediate use ; 
yas made of best material, packed and sent to all parts of the king- 
— Reference may v2 by had to thenobility, gentry, and the trade, 
in ‘most of the sent per post on application. — 


conde HANDBOOKS. 
OTICE to ADVERTISERS. ADVER- 


TISE ‘ks ® intended for Insertion in the Present Year's 
Issue of MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS for TRAVELLERS must 
be forwarded to ‘the Publisher by the 20th of April, after which 
day none can ved, 
50, Albemarle- street, London, March, 1854. 

















TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE DUBLIN QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
of MEDICAL SCIENCE 
ADVERTISEMENTS and_ BILLS for the MAY NUMBER 
should be received not later than the 24th ins 
ublin : Hodges & Smith, Grafton. street. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Lp Boxp-street, Lonpon. 
OOKHAM & SONS’ ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN LIBRARY.—Established 1764—Single Sub- 
scribers, Familes, and Book Societies, in town or country, sup- 
plied with any number of Volumes, New or Old,on the most 
liberal terms. 





Sales by Auction. 
Mr. PICKERING’S Steck of Modern Books. 


N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 125, 

Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, April 11, and toe following 
days, the first portion of the important t STOCK of MODER) 
BOOKS, published by Mr. WILLIAM PICKERING of Picca- 
dilly, comprising several copies of Montagu’s edition of Lord 
Bacon’s nha 17 vols. large and small ey Walton 
and Cotton’s Complete Angler, 2 vols. ia proofs—Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer’s Manual, 4 vols. large paper—Whittingham’s beau- 
tiful reprints of the Six’ Common Prayers— Wycliffe’: : ss Testa- 
ment — Wilson’s Catalogue of Bibles, &c., private WP 
Bridgewater Treati: 12 vols.—Aldine Poets—Holbein’s Bible 
Cuts, and Dance of ex ie pd English Dramatists, Green, 
Marlowe, and Peele, 8 vola—Household Books of the Earl of 
Northumberland, Henry the Eighth, &. 4 vols.—The various 
Works of Bishop Andrews, Bacon, Runyan, Chaucer, Cowper, 
Donne, Feltham, Fuller, Gray, Herrick, Herbert, Milton, Shaks- 
wits Bibbes, Taylor, &¢., many in morocco and calf bindings by 
layday and others. 

fay be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had of 
poyers —. ; Official Assignee, Basinghall-street ; 

Harding, nt Assignee, Guildhall Chambers, Basin halle 
street Miss Lin later, dize- Jane; and of Mr. Lewie, 125, Fleet 
str 


et. 





Theological and Miscellaneous Library of the Rev. RICHARD 
ASTLEY ; Unitarian Theology, §c.; alse, a Medical 


Library. Five Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Prenestas will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 

19), Leary nm MONDAY, April 10, and following days, the 
THEOLO AL! and MISCELLANEOUS y Bee ARY of the 
Rev. Rici A ASTLEY ( fro bury); and 
Selections from phe LIBRARY, including Fal arly Editions « of 
the Scriptures—Commentaries and Exposi tory Works— the Works 
¢ the Fathers— Benedictine and other Editions— Miscellaneous 








9, HoLLes-sTREET. 
EW BOOKS—ALL THE new .... 
myn aly WORKS may p, be chtatped fe r Peru: 

Town or Cou and in an ity, from LL's EN L 
and FOREIGN PUBLIC Lisiea i Y; 19, Holles-street, oitstt 
Boxes and Catalo fs gratis. L’S NEW LIBRARY CIR- 
CULAR for APRIL, containing the New Works to this date, with 
Terms, sent post free to orders i closing one stamp, addressed 
Messrs. Butt & Co., 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 











Now ready, gratis and post free, 


A LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI. 
TIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 


ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withd 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, 
at greatly reduced prices for cash. 


Cuar.es Epwarp Mvupre, 510, New Oxford-street. 


TUR URKISH GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 
DIALOGUES; also MODERN GREEK and RUSSIAN 
BOOKS, sold by 
yt cuQuaninon. 1 
by post, 4d, 





Castle-street, Leicester-square. 
orks, many on the Seat of ft War, gratis; 





iterature—a large Collection of Works on the Uni- 
tarian a Trinitarian Controversies—numerous Standard Works 

of English and Foreign Authors — Voyages and Travels, all of 
which are in good condition, and many in handsome bindjngs—a 
= Collection of Modern Works on Medicine, Surgery, and 


any, ac. 
Catalo ues will be sent on application; if in the country, 02 
— six stamps. m 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

— The APRIL NUMBER contains Mr. Ainsworth’s New 

Tale, The Fliteh of Bacon (Part V.)—Mr. Jolly Green’s Account 

of the Peace Deputation at St. Petersburgh—Sir Thomas Talfourd 

—Finland—Cavalry—Art Prospects— Isaac Taylor — Armenia— 
The War, &e. 

Also, the APRIL NUMBER, price 2s. 6d. of 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is published. & new edition, yevieed and and il illustented, with 
tional Notes, &c. in 2 
ISTORICAL PI ICTURES of f the “MIDDLE 
GES, in BLACK and WHITE; made on the spot by® 
WANDERING ARTIST. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 
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| R. SAMUEL JOHNSON.—The First Portrait 
HE MONTHLY *SOURNAL of INDUS | painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds of that great ornament of 
TIA, PROGR English Ry pared in_highly-finished Mezzotint by 
Edited by WiLLTAM K. SULLIVAN, | R . from the Original Picture in the possession of the 
Chemist to the Museum of Irish Industry. | Right Sy the Lord Bishop ef Ely. Size, 10 in. by8in. A very 
No. LV. APRIL, 1854, price One Shilling, | Li apmber of Proofs on India Paper, il. 18. each. 
ontente. | Xk. Roe, 14, King’s-parade, Cambridge. 


THE LATE LIEUT. BELLOT’S NARRATIVE. 
. Just published, 
OURNAL dun VOYAGE aux MERS 
POLAIRES exécuté 4 la Recherche de Sir ay Franklin, 
en 1851 et 1852. J. RK. BELLOT, Lieutenant in the French 
Navy, &c. &e. on ‘a Notice on the Life and Works of the Author, 
ap of the Arctic Regions, a Fac-simile of the 





Journal of i 9 ial Progrese—1. Industrial Education, No. IT. 
On the State a nen Agrieuttural mpnaeiion in Svein, LITERAL TRANSLATION of the FOUR 
GOSPELS, and the ACTS of the APOSTLES, on definite 





by M. Brogan. 2. Noi of 

tures, &c.—3. Bulletin of Industrial Statistics.— Touma of 3 Social | 

Progress—1. Banking : hwnd -" Ireland, No. L—2. On the | poe of Translation, and an English version of the same. In Five 

Management of Public Galler Painting and Sculpture—3. MAN HEINFET 

On Emigration Depdts and Sailors’ Homes. | hater of * Rules er a the Sense cony veyed i in Ancient 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, @ -atreet; London, Simpkin & Manuscrip 

Marshall; Cork, J. O’Brien, Patrick-street ; and all Booksellers. Cradock & Co. ase Paternoster-row, London. 


Te 





NOTICE. 
THE THIRD PART OF 


THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE, 


CONTAINING 
The MONUMENTS of ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA, and PERSIA; with a KEY to the RECOVERY of the LOST TEN 
“TRIBES; BEING AN INQUIRY INTO THE VESTIGES (TRADITIONAL, HisTORICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL) STILL EXTANT OF ISRAEL, 
from the Time of the Captivity to the Present Day, by the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, M.A., Rector of Stisted, will be 
published on TUESDAY NEXT. 
ALSO, NOW READY, 
Part I. The VOICE of ISRAEL from the ROCKS of SINAI. Svo. 21s. 


with CHarg. 
Part II. The MONUMENTS of EGYPT. 8vo. 21s. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 


Renn 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 


AND THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
By M. GUIZOT, 


Author of ‘History or THE EsGLIsH REVOLUTION.’ 


“The execution of this work has a high degree of merit. The  aa—eeas is plain and clear; while a spirit pervades 
the whole, rendering it one-of the most readable of histories.” —Spect ato 


Ricnarp Bentizy, New feieitne. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW TALE BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 





On the 8th of April was published, in ‘HOUSEHOLD WORDS,’ the Second Portion of 
A NEW WORK OF FICTION, 


CALLED 


HARD TIMES. By CHARLES DICKENS. 


- of this Story will be continued in ‘ HOUSEHOLD WORDS’ from Week to Week, and completed in 
ive ae 
Price of each Weekly Number of ‘HOUSEHOLD WORDS,’ (containing, besides, the usual variety of matter,) 
Twopence ; or stamped, Threepence. 
‘HOUSEHOLD WORDS,’ Coxpcctzp By CHARLES DICKENS, is published also in Monthly Parts and in Half- 


yearly Volumes. : 
Orrice, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 





Just published iderably enlarged, price 5s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


RURAL CHEMISTRY: 


An Elementary Introduction to the Study of the Science in its relation 
te Agriculture. 
By EDWARD SOLLY, F.RS. F.L.S. F.GS. 


Honorary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Professor of Chemistry t to the Horticultural Society of 
London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. 1. Co.’s Military 8 yatA , &e. &e. 








®PREFACE TO THE TurRD Epyrien. 

“In accordance with numerous suggestions, very considerable additions have been made to this little book in pre- 
paring. it fora new editien,—several important practical matters, not treated of in any former editions, having been 
introdmeed. Brief descriptions of the mere.important of the domestic arts, sueh as Wineand Vinegar Making, Brewing, 
the Manufacture of Spirits, Baking, Cheese-making, Cookery, &c., have been added, together with some aecount of the 
Scientific Principles involved in those arts. Numerous recent analyses of agricultural crops have likewise been given, and 
the whole has been carefully revised and corrected.” 





Published by J.. Mattnews, at the Office of the GarpENERS’ CHRONICLE, 


Author’s hand Satine and his Portrait engraved on Steel. 1 vol. 
8vo. price 6s, 


MEMOIRES ct CORRESPONDANCE PO- 
LITIQUE et MILITAIRE du ROI JOSEPH. Vols I. to VIL 
(to be completed in Eight Volumes), price 6s. each volume. 


Barthés & Lovell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 
street, London 


Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, New Edition, with Notes to 
the Second Volume and Uriginal Papers, never before published 
and i's Index to the whole Work, at the ‘reduced price of 1/. 48, 
ISTORY of the PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH in RELAMD. By the Rev. J. 8. REID, D.D. 
of om we ty Glasgow ; continued by the Rev. W. D 
KILLEN, D.D., of Belfast. 
"Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Families. ° 


NOW READY, 
A New and Improved Edition, in crown are. price 1g 6d. bound, 
with numerous Engravings, 


(OnYERSATIONS of LITTLE HERBERT 

THER, on ZOOLOGY; or, CLASS 
MAMMALIA. By EMILY ELIZABETH WILLEMENT- Au- 
thoress of * Little Herbert's Midsummer hay ¢ and their 
Amusements; or, © on ¢ A Catechism of 
Familiar Things” &e. 





It. 
he same Author, 
Uniform with the ban with Nine Exgravings, price 28. 


ITTLE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 

HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS; or, CONVER- 
aa TIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. With Jllustrations by F. G, 

ARGENT. 
Contents:—I. Tuk Return From Scnoot—Deseription of Orni- 
thology. II. Genera. Srrucrure or Binvs. Il. Tug Forsaken 
Nest—Nests in a. and the Spots chosen by different Birds for 
Building and Breeding. 1V. Tux Ostrica—The Dinornis, or 
F righéfal Bird of New Zealand, &c, V. Binpsor Prer—The Eagle, 
con, and Owl kinds. VLA Visir ro rug Farm-yarnp— 
Domestic Poultry—Birds of the Pie kind. VII. Sone Birps—The 
Indian Present. VIII. Tae Crane k1np—More Treasures for the 
Museum. ATERFOWL—The Visit to the Menagerie—Expi- 
ration of the Holidays—The Return to School—Conclusion. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
*.* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Price 3d. each, or 58. for 25 copies for distribution among Cottage 
Tenantr: y, delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-otlice order 
being sent tothe Publisher, James Marruews, at the Office of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle. In consequence of the new postal 
arrangements, parties in the — who desire it can have 
copies sent by post ; six stamps, in dition to the cost of the 
numbers, will 1 pass 7 popes ree by post. The cost of a single 
copy, free by post, is 


PRE COTTAGER’ 8S CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 
By Sir JOSEPH PAXTON, 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 85,000 have 
already been sold. 





Inpex oF THE CoNTBRTS:— 
































African Lilies Gentianella 
Agapanthus Gilias 
Anemones | Gooseberries 
Annuals | Grafting 
Apples | Grapes 
Apricot } fly 
Aurici | | by cut- 
Beans | | 
Beet Peren- | Pyracantha 
Biennials | Kadishes 
Black Fly | Kan 1 
Books, list of, for Cot- | Raspberries 
tagers | | Rhubarb 
Borage | ockets 
Borecole | Roses 
Box a rings | | Rue 
Broce | ustic Vases 
eee Sprouts } Sage 
Budding | Salvias 
Bulbs | Savoys 
Cabbaze Sax’ e 
Cactus | Segriet Runner 
Calceolarias | 
Californian Annuals Seeds 
Campanulas | gee Delay or Thrift 
Carnations j Seakale 
‘arro Pride Select Flowers 
Caulifiowers | Double Select Vegetables 
Celery and F. 
Cherries Slugs 
China Asters | Snowdrops 
China Roses of Peru Soups 
Chryeantheupumes, pinach 
inese Spruce Fir 
Chives | Spur pruning 
Clarkias | Stews 
Clematis Stocks 
Collinsias Strawberries 
Coleworts \Summer favors 
Cress \s weet 
Creepers |Thorn Hedges 
Crocus Th 
Crown Imperials |Tigridia Pavonia 
Cucumbers iT ‘ransplanting 
Cultivation of Flow- IZ ree lifting 
© ers in Windows T - 8 
urran' 
Dahlias 4 egetable Cookery 
Daisies |Venus’ 3 Looking- 
Dog’s-tooth Violets glass 
Exhibitions, pre- \Verbenas 
paring articles for | Vines 
eres, as protection | Virginian Stocks 
" Wey jowers 
Fruit Cookery ows 
Fuchsias \Zinnias 


Tilustrated with several Woodcuts. 





5, Upper Welington-street, Strand, London and may be had |y order of any Bookseller. 


Published by J. Matthews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent- 
, London. 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCII. 
will be published on Tuesday Next. 
Contents, 
I. MORMONISM. 
1L JOHN LOCKE—HIS CHARACTER AND PHILO- 
SOPHY. 
Ill, HISTORY OF FRENCH PROTESTANT REFUGEES. 
IV. MOORE'S JOURNAL. 
V. THE NATIONAL GALLERY REPORT. 
VI. RECENT ITALIAN AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
VII. OPINIONS OF THE JUDGES ON CODIFICATION. 
VIIL CONSUMPTION OF FOOD IN THE UNITED KING- 
DOM. 


London: L and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





E. CHURTON’S BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, 
26, HOLLES.STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 
Established 1827. 


To this extensive Library a liberal supply of all the New Publications is at the command of Subscribers the day the 
issue from the press, and more copies are added whenever the demand exceeds the first calculation. ¥ 
TERMS: 

FOR A FAMILY, | FOR A BOOK SOCIETY, 
From Two to Ten GuiIngas. From S1x to OxE HunpRrep Guingas, 
Library Boxes and Catalogues are provided, gratis, for the use of Subscribers. 





HILEY'S LATIN EXERCISES. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. 


be ore: EXERCISES on the ACCI- 

DENCE of the LATIN GRAMMAK and on some 0’ 

leading Rules of Syntax. By RICHAKD HILEY. Principal of 

the Leeds Collegiate and Commercial School ; Author of * Elements 

of Latin | Grammar’ (price | 38.) ans various other Grammatical, 
andA hoo! 





‘London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


A MAP OF THIS DISTRICT, on the scale 
of 9 miles to the inch, yenoan red from the celebrated Vienna 
Map in 21 pot IS NOW published. Price,in 6 sheets coloured, 
12s. ; case or rollers, 21s. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing-cross; and all Map and 
Booksellers. 








BALTIC AND BLACK SEAS. 
HE ADMIRALTY CHARTS of these Seas 
ARE NOW published. Price, plain, 28 6d. each; in case, 
5a. Cvloured, 3s. 6d.; case, 68.; per post, 6d. additional. 

Loudon: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing orem, who will forward 
on application (gratis) a List of Admira\ ty Charts of the Coasts 
and t arbours of these Seas. 

RUSSIA “AND TURKEY. 
FRENCH MAP of RUSSIA in EUROPE 
and TURKEY, ounveistos the Baltic and Black Seas, with 
the adjacent Countries, IS NOW published. Price 5s. in sheet; 
case $8.; per post, 6d. additional. 


London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing-cross, who will forward 
on application a List of Maps of the Seat of War. 


Just published foil ) 














d = a case, price ls. cach ; 


ELLATLY’S Map “of the SEAT of WAR 
in the EAST—MALTA to the CASPIAN SEA. 
GELLATLY’S MAP of the BALTIC, includ- 
ing the parupe ond yess of the BLACK SEA. 


above by post for 2s. 6d. 
W. 8S. Orr ° o poy J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


SEAT OF WAR—MAPS, 


HE BEST FOREIGN MAPS of TURKEY, 
RUSSIA, the CAUCASUS, ASIA MINOR, on Sale at 
WILLIAMS TS WORGATES S$, 14, Henvistte- -street, Covent-garden 


WEISS’S TURKEY, 22 Sheets, 32. 16s. 

KIEPERT’S TURKEY, 4 Sheets, 9s. 

FRIED'S TURKEY, 6 Sheets, 10s. 

MILITARY MAP OF RUSSIA, 16 Sheets, 63s. 

ASIA MINOR, by KIEPERT, 6 Sheets, 21s.; 2 Sheets, 
4s, Gd. ; 1 Sheet, 28. 6d, 


A large aaa of Maps of the Seat of War from 1s. 6d. 
upwards. 
___ Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


* The = Slag of England shall yet ert ae burn.” 
oolscap Svo. Sth attr Price 3s. Gd. clot 
RITISH NAVAL ORY my LIVES 


of the ADMIRALS, from the we Ae Periods to the Present 
Time ; condensed from the Work of Dr. John Campbell. Nu- 


merous En; 
enor and Glasgow : Richard Griffin & Co. Co. 


This day is published, in royal 8vo. cloth, price 368, 


ADAK, PHYSICAL, STATISTICAL, and 
HISTO RICAL, with Notices of the Surrounding Countries, 
By MAJOR ALEXANDER CUNNING may. — Engineers, 
The meas * b panes Plates and a large 
London: W. H. Allen & Co.7, Leadenhall-street. 
Price 10s. with a Portrait of the Author, 
NGLISH BATTLES and SIEGES in the 
PENINSULA ms : aan of FRANCE, by Licut.-Gen. 
Sik WILLIAM NAPIER. 
Charles Weeterton, Hyde Park-corner. 

















3rd edition, price 78, 8d. 
NDIAN MISGOVERNMENT. 
eut.-General SIR CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B, 
Bail oy ns peethe, Lieut.-General Sin Wa. Narier, K.C.B. 
harles Westerton, Hyde Park-corner. 


2nd edition, price 2s8.; by pos' 


ELLINGTON —_ “NAPIER: 


SIR WM. ZArIER, rinted as a Suppl 
ment to* BLN MISGOVERNMENT? © ——— 
harles Westerton, Hyde. Park-corner. 








In a few days, in Svo. —_ . 108. 6d. 


E ITHER AND THITHER; 
or, SKETCHES OF TRAVELS ON BOTH SIDES OF 
ATLANTIC. 


By REGINALD FOWLER, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Frederick R. Daldy, 10, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price 2s. demy 
HE NATURAL CAPABILITIES of MAN 
ae MAN A genckdere sins srpeaial ——— to the Question ~ 
marks upon the PURO-ADAMIC: STATE 





By OSEPH WRIGHT, Author of * Israel in China,’ &. 
London: Piper, Stephenson & Spence, 23, Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Rm 


SIX HUNDRED COPIES OF CURZON’S ARMENIA, 


SEVEN HUNDRED COPIES OF OLIPHANT’S BLACK SEA, 
And a large supply of every other recent Work of acknowledged merit or general interest, are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


510, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum, 
First-Class Country Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required, 
*,* Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





MISS MITFORD’S NEW STORY. 
Now READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


With Portrait of the Author, and other Illustrations, 


A T H E R T O N. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


AvrTHor of ‘Our ViILLaGs,’ &c. 


Horst & Buackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
*,* Those who desire early copies are requested to send their orders immediately to the Libraries. 








NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ WHITEFRIARS.’ 


Will be ready on Tuesday at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


oR, 


THE DAYS OF THE REFORMATION. 


In 3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ WHITEFRIARS,’ 
London: Joun Mortimer, 141, Strand. 





THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE.’ 


Now ready, in 3 vols. with Illustrations on Steel by Lzgcu, 


THE GREAT HIGHWAY: 


A STORY OF THE WORLD’S STRUGGLES. 
By S. W. FULLOM, 


Author of ‘THE MARVBLS OF SCIENCE.’ 


London: Loneman & Co. 





THE BLACK SEA. 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


MR. OLIPHANT’S 
RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA 


IS NOW PUBLISHED. 


In 8yo. with 34 Engravings on Wood, an Enlarged Map of the Crimea, and Map of the Author's Route, price 14s. 
Wit11am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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MARK LANE AND SMITHFIELD MARKETS. 
MONDAY EDITION FOR ALL INTERESTED IN PRICES OF CORN AND STOCK. 


Price Sixpence, free by Post, 
ENLARGED TO TWENTY-FOUR FOLIO PAGES, 
(EACH YEARLY VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF,) 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE; 


A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General News. 


THE HORTICULTURAL PART EDITED BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


In accordance with the wishes of FARMERS, MILLERS, and others interested in the Corn Trade, an Edition 


is published in time for post every Monday A ifternoon, containing a Full Report of the M ark Lane and 
Smithfield Markets of the day. 





The Farming Part (under the mabey of a practical Farmer) treats of— 





The Practice of Agriculture Results of Experimental Farming Foresting 
Agricultural Science Growth and Rotation of Crops Road-making 
Animal and i Physiology | Management of Stock Farm-Buildings 
Impro described | Veterinary Science Labourers 
by Woodeuts ‘whenes er requisite | Drainage Treatment of Poultry 
Better Modes of Husbandry Irrigation Agricultural Publications. 


In short, whatever affects the beneficial employment of capital in land. 


Reports are regularly given of the English, Scotch, and Irish Agricultural Societies and Farmers’ Clubs—London 
Market Prices of Corn, Hay, Cattle, Seeds, Hops, Potatoes, Wool, Coal, &c., and the Weekly Averages. 


As regards the Gardening Part (under the Editorship of Dr. Lindley), the principle is to make it a weekly 
record of everything that bears upon I[orticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural 
History as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices and Criticisms of all Works on such subjects. ‘Connected with this 


rt are 
¥s WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, 


Given in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every station of. life ; so that the Cottager, with a few rods of 
ground before his door, the Amateur who has only a Greenl and the of Extensive Gardens, are alike in- 
formed of the routine of Operations which the varying seasons render necessary. It moreover contains Reports of Horti- 
cultural Exhibitions and Proceedings—Notices of Novelties and Improvements—in fact, everything that can tend to 
advance the Profession, benefit the condition of the Workman, or a to the p of his Employer. 


Woodcuts are given whenever the matter treated of requires that mode of illustration. 
Replies to Q ti ¢ ted with the objects of the Paper are also furnished weekly. 


Lastly, that description of Domestic and Political News is introduced which is usually found in a Weekly 
N It is y to dwell on this head further than to say, that the Proprietors do not range themselves 
under the Sennen of any Party; their earnest endeavours are to make THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
Gazette a full and comprehensive Record of Facts only—a Newspaper in the true sense of the word—leaving the Reader 
to form his own opinions: their object being the elucidation of the laws of Nature, not of Man. The Reader is thus fur- 
nished, im addition to the peculiar features of the Journal, with such information concerning the 
events of the day, as supersedes the necessity of his providing himself with any "other Weekly Paper. 














A LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS TO ‘THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ MAY BE HAD 
BY LETTER, OR ON APPLICATION AT THE OFFICE. 


Office for Advertisements and Communications, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Parties intending to Commence with the New Vol had better give their Orders 
at once to any Newsvender, specifying whether Saturday’s or Monday’s Edition. 








In consequence of the Advertisement Duty having been taken off by the Government, the customary charges for 
Advertisements in Tak GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE have been reduced. 

The very extensive sale of Taz GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE amongst the Landed Aristo- 
cracy, makes it an especially valuable channel for all Advertisements which are addressed to the intelligent and wealthy. 
Another advantage is, that the Work, from its nature, is one not only of daily reference, but permanent value, so that 
Advertisements are constantly under the eye of the Subscribers. 


To enable all to avail themselves of the columns of THE Ganpamnns’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GazeTTB, the 
Charges have been fixed as low as possible. 


Advertisements appear in both Editions without extra charge. 


Ze @ 
Space of Four lines and under (body type) -— 
Each additional line up to a ee ee 006 
Every Five lines beyond . oe eo - 036 
AColumn .. oe ee oe ee ee 3.00 
- 8 8 0 


oe - oe - - - 





om the Official Stamp Returns, published on Wednesday (April 5, 1854), it appears, that during the three pre- 
Poe ear — 1852, and 1853, the Stamps supplied to each of the under-mentioned Journals gave them an average 
ion of— 


GARDENERS’ 





arenes err 3,837 | Leader ........-.s000% 
AND 77 | British Banner - 3,7 Herepath’s Journal 
armen GAZETTE Record . -» 3,736 John Bull Lcinaiuniksiale 
Wak eon Sain cocccceccce 8,500 Watchman . cece cccecosocece ce §=SOOE hd neaenceessens 4opeenee 
oo Times . see covccccccs 5,094 Nonconformist seeeceseeeceee 2,987 | Weekly News 
- aoseceeseeesoesees coos 4,705 | Spectator 2... ccccceccccccccee 2,856 | United Service Gazette..... -+- 1,708 
— ets vn -_ 4,694 | St. James’s Chronicle ........ 2,844 | Railway —e iratcensoresed 1,641 
Bre ne Express coccccccce 4,500 | Morning Post .... 2000 sscccees Atlas .......-006- cocccccccoce 1,479 
a —_ seenesies- Gents at Renee ROLE TAD 1,456 
eee Morning Chronicle. Naval and Military Gazette 1,313 
Britannia.......... BASS 20.0000 ceccccecece 1,304 
oo Se Express......... oeccece Gardener and Farmers’ Journal 752 
Cr eececeeeeesseress dy 

















MR. GUTHRIE’S SURGERY. 


8vo. cloth, price 14a 
OMMENTARIES .on the SURGERY of 
e WAR in PORTUGAL, SPAIN, FRANCE, and the 
NETHERLANDS, Fifth Edition, - 
ea TRIE F oe revised to 1854, with Wood 
“his work of the distinguished author, the only great rae 
whom the war produced, will find a place in every surgical librar, 
throughout the civilized ‘world.”—Lan 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


VALENTIN’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


8vo, cloth, price 25a. 
TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. B 
Dr. G. VALENTIN. Translated by WIL]L.IAM BRINTON, 
M.D., Joint Lecturer on Physiology at St. Thomas's Hospital. 
Ilustrated by 500 Figures, on Wood, Copper and Stone. 
The best text-book of phy: rsiology ever Lay 
y—~ Quarterly. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 108. "st tran 


auees Bo pees OF ANATOMY. 


. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
MANUAL | of HUMAN ANATOMY, de- 
scriptive, general, and practical. By ROBERT knox, 

M.D., late urer on | commen in Fainburgh. Illustrated by 

250 highly: finished Wood Engravi the Vessels coloured. 

London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 











Just published, No. 4, to be continued Monthly, price 22. 6d. 


HE AUTOGRAPH MISCELLANY: .a 

Collection of interesting Letters of eminent and distinguished 
Characters; with curious Public and Historical Documents, 
English and Foreign, executed in Lithograph Fac-simile, with 
descriptive Letter-press. Selected from the British Museum, ani 
from other sources, public and private 

ndon: Thomas Harrison, 59, Pall Mall; and Netherclift & 
Durlacher, Lithographers and Printers, 18, Brewer-street, Golden - 
square, 





NEW EASY FRENCH READING BOOKS. 


DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READ- 
ING BOOK, 2s. 6d.—Histoirede France, 3s. 6d.—Histoire de 
Napoléon I., 38. 6d.—Histoire d’Angleterre, 3s. 6d.—Le by 4 
Parisien, 38. 6d.—La-France telle qu'elle est, 38. 6d.— Voyage de 
Six Semaines en France, 38. 6d. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
Those who wish to learn German with correctness and facility, 
may attain their object by using 


V LIELAND’S GERMAN THEORY and 
PRACTICE: a Complete Progressive Course of the Lan- 
guage ; containing Grammar, Exercises, Introduction to Transia- 

tion, and Vocabulary. 1 vol. 5s. strongly half bound. 

“The great exceller ce of this book is indicated’ by its title. At 
every step conversational exercises are given, that the student may 
at once put in practice what he has learnt, and thus be sure to 
understand and remember it.”"— Athenaeum. 

“ We strongly recommend it.”— Britannia. 
“ Such excellent grammars as the one before u 





Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
London : oe. Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hail court. "Bold 
by all Bookselle 





In foolscap 8vo. price 2s. cloth, elegant, 


HOME- BOOK for CHILDREN of all 
AGES. 


“It would be difficult to speak of this little volume more highly 
than we think. It is admirably adapted to the capacity of chil 
and by the variety of its contents,—poetry and prose, narrative, 
fable, and homily,— it keeps alive their attention, and is well suited 
to supply them with pleasure and instruction. It is not only free 
from every thing py oy: in the matter of tone and sentiment, 
but is pervaded by a deeply Christian spirit, ee! in a form 
well calculated to please and benefit the youthful reader. 


“ The genial, life-breathing piety ; the frank, mt ores 3 
the converse of heart with heart ; the quiet, but all-powerful incite- 
ment to pe nobleness of soul’: ;—eve ry best energy of Home, in 
fraiest he character and cultivating the affections, is represented 
= the ate of this little book, in verse or prose, which are literally 
ane he wide range of the tastes and capabilities of ‘children 
of all ages.” —Norfolk News. 
“ We cannot recommend this gay-looking little book to be placed 
in the hands of children of any age to read indiscriminately : —we 
should consider it little short of ‘a case of poisoning.’”. — Atheneum. 


Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 





Nearly ready, in One Volume, cr. 8vo. 200 pp. 
URKISH GRAM MAR, gRBADING LES- 
SONS, and VOC RY. 
By WILLIAM BU OKHARDT BARK ER, Esq. M-R.A.S. 
Oriental Interpreter, Professor of Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Hin- 
dostanee, at Eton College, and Author of * Lares and 
Penates,’ &. &c. 


In the Press, in Two Volumes, post 8yo. 
SLAMISM: its RISE and its PROGRESS; 
or, the Present and-the Past Condition of the Turks. 
By F. A. NEALE, 
Author of * Eight Years in Syria.” 


Nearly ready, the Second Edition, price 72. ¢d. 


HE THISTLE and the CEDAR of LEBANON. 
By HABEEB RISK ALLAH, EFFENDI. 

“One of the most delightful books on the East that we have 

read.”—Standard. 


In Three Volumes, 8vo. 32, 78. 


Bere. S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. 
Translated by Professor EASTWICK and 
Edited by Professor H. H. WILSON. 
(The Second Edition of Vol. L. is now an and may 
had separately.) 
“Bopp has created a new epoch in the science of ‘Comparative 
Philology.”—Edinburgh Review. 








Authors desirous of Publishing will find JAMES MADDEN 
atall times ready to give them Buenas and Advice upon all 
matters relating to Paper and 





James Madden, &, Leadenhall-street. 
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NEW WORKS NOW 
READY. 


—o— 


HISTORY of OLIVER CROMWELL 
and the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By M. 
GUIZOT. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

“Every way worthy of the high and European repu- 
tation which the author has acquired both as a philo- 
sopher and a statesman. M. Guizot has embodied a 
large mass of evidence now for the first time ‘gueeenes 
It is a highly interesting work.”—John Bull 


THE LAST DAYS of THE EMPEROR 


ALEXANDER, and the FIRST DAYS of the 
EMPEROR NICHOLAS. By ROBERT LEE, M.D. 
F.R.S. (Just ready, 


TABLE TRAITS and SOMETHING 


ON THEM. By Dr. DORAN. Small 8vo. 6s. 


RUSSIA and the RUSSIANS; compris- 
ing an Account of the CZAR NICHOLAS and the 
House of Romanoff. By J. W. COLE, H.P. 2lst 
Fusileers. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an INDIAN- 
ARMY SURGEON. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Rrowarp BentiEy, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE POPULAR NEW 
NOVELS, 


READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Qe 





I. 
MRS. MOODIE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Flora Lyndsay. 


II. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE DUCHESS.’ 


The Cardinal. 
* An exquisite love story.”—John Bull, 


III. 
THE NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


The Heiress of Somerton. |* 


IV. 
MR. READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Christie Johnstone. 


**Hardly, if at all, inferior to Sir Walter Scott’s 
quary.’’—Spectator. 


* Anti- 


Also, 
By the same Author, 


Peg Woffington. 


Aso, Next WEEK, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Julie; or, Love and Duty 


By EMILIE CARLEN, 
Author of ‘Woman’s Life.’ 


RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. 


The NEW and IMPROVED LIBRARY EDITION of this 
Popular Work, with numerous additional Notes, Letters, &., 
Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE, is NOW READY, in 4 vols. 
demy 8vo. illustrated with Portraits, price 10s. 6d. per vol. bound. 


Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





BUREE’S PEERAGE. 
Now ready, in One Vol., with 1,600 Emgravings of Arms, 


THE PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1854. By SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster 
King of Arms. New Edition, Revised and Corrected 
throughout, from the Personal Communications of the 
Nobility, &c. 
“The best logical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage 
and Barone’ tage, and the my authority on all questions affecting 
the aristocracy.” 


Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








The SECOND VOLUME is new ready of the 


CHEAP EDITION of MADAME 
D'ARBLAY’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE, 
To be completed in 7 Monthly Volumes, price only 3s. each, 
elegantly bound, and embellished with Portraits. 


Also,the FOURTH VOLUME of the 


CHEAP EDITION of MISS 


STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 
LAND, comprising the Life of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


To be completed in 8 Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. each, 
bound, and illustrated with Portraits of every Queen. 


Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


ATHERTON. By Miss Mitford, 


Author of ‘OUR VILLAGE, &c. With Portrait of 
the Authoress, and other Illustrations. 3 vols. 


PROGRESS and PREJUDICE. 


By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 


be s entert clever novel is compounded 
with admirable tet P i — aa Prejudice’ is not a noyel to be 
analyzed, but to be i and \ emphatically, as a piece of 

“Ot esant lig ‘waminer. 
ogrens and nd Breatiee will, Leute to the author a fresh ac- 


Mrs. Gore has Se ing at worthy of her name and 
fame' than * frosrses = Prejudice.’” ' 
ident, facility of inven- 


tion, and purity ofstyle, * Progress ond Premadice® touches perfec- 
ti 
sori One of the very best works Mrs. Gore has written.”— Messenger. 


JANET MOWBRAY. By Caro- 
LINE GRAUTOFF. 3 vols. 


“ This very pleasant tale of ‘ Janet Mowbra; 
a very good one—full of agreeable variety an 
ally and wri is 











* is a love story, and 
——_ It is told 
y an Xs e 
natural The charm of the novel -~4, its merit asa 
whole, as a piece of unex zosptionenie light reading from oe past 
| pad na oo Ina. that we to quote a 
ast iden Fi ite deservi at t is pom ner nt fot 
healthy sing. eon) this in ite ii 
the aot [ the slohenat at of country air and couniry 
scenes that is felt wom. in it. — Ae Janet Mowbray’ is a 
oed spring novel, such feeling as the with it.” 
‘zaminer. 
“* Janet ‘Mowbray’ is Lan and carefully written, in a pleasant, 
healthy spirit.”—Athenew 
“A domestic tale of great nt interest.”— Britannia. 


PHEMIE MILLAR. A Scottish 
Story. By the Author of ‘THE KINNEARS.’ 3 vols. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 
AUBREY. By the Author of 
‘EMILIA WYNDHAM.’ 3 vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
CoLsurRN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





SIR BERNARD BURKE’S NEW WORK. 
Ssconp Epition, now ready, in 2 vols. 21s. bound, 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Domes- 


TIC ANNALS of the ARISTOCRACY. By SIR 
BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 
“It were een ed to praise = hat highly these most interesting 


volumes. The aristocracy and owe, indeed, a t debt to to 
the author as their cir family historian.” Standard. sins 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to Henry 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


—_—_—— 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, Np, 


CLXXXVIII. 8yo. 68. (On Thursday). 


CONTENTS. 

I. LAURENCE STEKNE. 
UL SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 
HL LORD HOLLANDS MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG 

PARTY. 

IV. THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 

V. THE CRIMINAL LAW DIGEST. 
VI. WAAGEN’S TREASURES OF ART IN BRITAIN, 
VII. THE TURKS AND THE GREEKS. 

VILL THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


Dr. WAAGEN’S TREASURES of 


ART in GREAT BRITAIN. Being an Account of the chief 
Collections of Paintings, Sculptures, MSS., &c. 3 vols. 8yo, 
(Om the 


SIR DE LACY EVANS on the DE- 


SIGNS of RUSSIA. Second Edition. 8vo. 88, 6d. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY. of 


LATIN CHRISTIANITY. Vols. I.tollL 8yo. 36 


LORD SHAFTESBURY on RELI- 


GIOUS LIBERTY in TURKEY. Second Edition. 8vo. 1 


Hon. Mr. CURZON’S YEAR on the 


FRONTIERS of RUSSIA, TURKEY, and PERSIA. Wooi- 
cuts. Post Svo. 78. 6d. 


Mr. LAYARD’S SPEECHES on the 


TURKISH QUESTION. 8yvo. ls. 


RUSSIA IN THE EAST. An His- 


torical Summary. Third Edition. Map. 8vo. 63. 6d, 


Mr. TREMENHEERE on the CON- 


STITUTIONS of ENGLAND and AMERICA. Post Svo. 98. éd. 


Dr. HOOKER’S HIMALAYAN 


JOURNALS. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


KUGLER’S GERMAN, DUTCH, 
FRENCH, and SPANISH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Illus- 
trated. 2 vols. post Svo. 248. 


Mr. MANSFIELD PARKYNS'S 


SAVAGE LIFE in ABYSSINIA. Woodeuts. 2-volé 6vo. 38. 


A SECOND SERIES of ESSAYS 


FROM THE TIMES. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 


Rev. J. C. ROBERTSON’s MANUAL 


of CHURCH HISTORY. 8vo. 12s. 


FARINI’S HISTORY of the ROMAN 


STATE. Vol. IV. Translated from the Italian. $vo. 12s. 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE: with 
Notes by MILMAN, GUIZOT, and Dr. WM. SMITH. Maps. 
Vols. I.and II. 8vo. 7s. 6d.each. (Murray's Barish Ciassics.) 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited 


by PETER CUNNINGHAM,F.S.A. Vols.I. and II. 8vo. 74, 6d. 
each. (Murray’s Britisn Cassics.) 


COL. FANCOURTS HISTORY of 


YUCATAN, from its Discovery to the Close of the Seventeenth 
Century. Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. GIFFARD'S ANECDOTES of 


the BRITISH NAVY. Sxrconp Series. Feap. 8vo. 26 6d. 


Mr. HILLARD’S SIX MONTHS in 


ITALY. 2 vols. post Svo. 168. 


SUNLIGHT THROUGH the MIST; 


or, PRACTICAL LESSONS drawn from the LIVES of G00) 








CoLBuanN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MEN. Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s, 6d. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1854, 
REVIEWS 
The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir E. B. 

Lytton, Bart. Vols. 1V. and V. Chapman 

& Hall. 

Taz appearance of a collected edition of the 

ical and dramatic worksof Sir E. B. Lytton 
invites to a consideration or re-consideration of 
this author’s merits and demerits as a writer of 

try and drama,—and we propose to offer a 
few notes on the latter subject. Sir Edward is 
a successful dramatist; his works occupy the 
stage and attract audiences. His fame in that 
respeet is accomplished. Whether it is likely 
to consolidate with time—to grow with growing 
taste, and support itself on that perilous rock on 
which so many previous reputations have gone 
down, is another matter. 

The present volumes contain five plays, of 
diferent fortunes:—one, ‘La Valliére,’ that 
failed, —another, ‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ that at- 
tained a popularity beyond any popularity 
achieved by drama within twenty years,—two 
others, ‘ Money’ and ‘Richelieu,’ that without 
taking so secure a position in public favour, 





: obtained a place in the series of works which 


brought into an aggregate, not by any indi- 
vidual editor or bookbinder, but by the force of 
public opinion, goes down to posterity as the 
“acting drama” of the time,—and one, ‘ Not 
s0 Bad as we seem,’ of very doubtful fortune. 
On the first of these there is no occasion to 
dwell at length. At the time of its appearance 
in 1837, an opinion of its worth, by no means 
favourable, was expressed in the Atheneum [ No. 
482], and its.condemnation by the public voice 
was so decided that.its influence on the modern 
was null. Indeed, had‘ The Duchess de 
la Valligre’ been written by a less celebrated 
author, there is no doubt that its existence would 
have been by this time forgotten. We may, 
however, express a doubt w a theatrical 
audience of the present day—schooled as we 
have been in the vices of French art and French 
moralities—would be so fastidious as an audience 
of seventeen years ago. The production of ‘ The 
Prodigal Son’ as an afterpiece, merely for the 
purpose of making Egyptian luxury a theme for 
spectacular treatment,—the visible presentment 
on. the stage of the lowest orgies of rakes and 
roués, as in ‘The Corsican Brothers,’—would 
have been deemed monstrous in the year 1837. 
Playgoers—lovers of the theatre and the drama 
—used to hear that certain profanities were 
not uncommon at the theatres of Paris: but the 
teport caused an innocent shudder,—nothing 
more, 
_ 4s a“ fact” in modern theatrical history, it 
is with the second of the plays above named 
we are now to deal. In the first place, 
we may remark that ‘The Lady of Lyons’ 
sprang into visible existence at a peculiar 
time,—a time when literary aspirants to thea- 
trical honours flattered themselves that the 
cause of the Drama’s decline lay in certain un- 
favourable accidents, and had nothing to do 
with the intrinsic character of the age. Every 
man who had written a fine play, and saw 
ballet produced at whole-price at Drury Lane, 
looked upon Mr. Bunn as a sort of ogre, who, 
may vee 2 loss, took — plea- 
in discouraging poetical genius. Mr. 
Osbaldiston, who bel cheated oan Garden 
Pteviously to the winter of 1837, had, indeed, 
gwen greater encouragement to the higher 
order of literary and dramatic art than his 
twa. Talfourd’s ‘Ion’ was produced at 
t Garden during the latter part of 1836, 
“tnd made many a poet in the shell believe 


de la Valliére,’ before mentioned, was another 
move of the same kind, though an unlucky 
one. But the manager of Covent Garden en- 
couraged dirt as well as drama,—and the 
Muses, who paid his stage an occasional visit, 
were condemned to put on dingy attire. What 
with the meretricious show at one great house, 
and the shabby rectitude at the other, the poor 
dramatic bard seemed in a piteous position prior 
to that epoch-making period, the winter of 1837. 

When that famous winter arrived, the hopes 
of many of that party who had. mourned over 
the divorce of the Drama from Literature be- 
came fervid as summer heat. Mr. Macready, 
the first tragedian of the age, opened Covent 
Garden for the restoration of the poetical 
drama, to be acted by as good a company as 
could be obtained, and to be presented with 
all these adventitious aids which had hitherto 
been afforded exclusively to productions of no 
literary pretension whatever. ‘Macbeth,’ ‘ King 
Lear,’ ‘ Coriolanus,’ ‘ The Tempest,’ passed in 
gorgeous array before the eyes of admiring 
thousands. Melpomene had started from her 
sepulchre without a relic of the grave about her 
—she stood up in her best grace, and donned 
her best attire. 

At the present day, eritics are beginning to 
distinguish between the attraction of the play 


It was a pretty piece, exceedingly well acted, 
with effective situations of the melo-dramatic 
kind. Thus much everybody was inclined to 
admit, but beyond this half-disparaging praise 
public opinion certainly did not go. Indeed, to 
some of the more poetical aspirants, the ‘‘ new 
play” was a cause of much melancholy. If 
such mere melo-drama was to be accepted as 
the real, proper drama, what, they asked, was 
to become of the dreams of regeneration then 
prevalent? 

Every vestige of the feeling that distinguished 
that remarkable period has now passed away. 
As far as Shakspeare is concerned, his works 
are probably more frequently acted now than 
at any time since his decease; and the fact of 
his popularity, which was doubted by “ illegi- 
timate’ managers prior to 1837, is now esta- 
blished beyond the power of controversy. But 
there is nothing fructifying in this fact. Far 
from the establishment of Shakspeare at the 
once ‘“‘ Minor”’ theatres being attended by any 
revival of dramatic genius, or any disposition to 
encourage it, the number of literary men who 
devote their energies to writing for the theatres 
dwindles away every year; and those aspirants 
who began to raise their heads in 1837 are now 
content to replace their manuscripts on their 
shelves, and to consider that the English stage 





itself and the attraction of the decorations | 
which form its showy encasement. But that | 
was a distinction unknown to the enthusiasts of 
1837. To see Shakspeare honoured with fine | 
scenery and dresses, when for years past he had | 
been dressed in the rubbish of the wardrobe, | 
while Opera and Ballet flaunted about in a_ 
panoply of gaudiness:—this was something that | 
too completely took away the breath to allow an | 
opportunity for minute analysis. The starving | 

cannot be supposed to discriminate be- | 
tween the meat and the sauce; he includes all 
in the common epithet of “‘food.’’ Moreover, | 
here was an instance of a foe defeated with his | 
own weapons. Sha had been routed by | 
Mr. Bunn and spectacle;—now Shakspeare and 
spectacle were to rout Mr. Bunn. 

However, Shakspeare was merely to be the | 
basis on which the superstructure of “ legiti- | 
macy” was to be raised, and the triumph of | 
poetry over bedizened prose being once esta- | 
blished, many a mute inglorious dramatist was | 
to start forth into broad lamp-light, bursting 
the veil which circumstances had placed be- | 
tween him and glory. As in certain exciting | 
periods of the Middle Ages, we hear of the stout | 
burgher removing his paternal sword from the 
hooks on which it had collected rust for many | 
scores of years, so we have no doubt on the 
opening of Covenf Garden Theatre by Mr. 
Macready, the removing of dust-honoured 
manuscripts from drawers and cupboards, by 
neglected geniuses, who had long resigned | 
themselves to passive despair, was something 
wonderful. 

It was just at this sunny period of hope, when 
all the world was peor to believe that the 
work of dramatic regeneration had actually be- 
gun,—and when, we are even now inclined to 
think, it was quite possible,—that ‘The Lady of 
Lyons’ was first produced. The author’s name 
was not at first communicated, but the success 
was immense. The high position taken by the 
manager, and the fact that he played the prin- 
cipal character himself, were sufficient to give 
a good introduction, Moreover, new five-act 
plays were not so common then as they are now. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the success of ‘ The 
Lady of Lyons,’ it is questionable whether a 
single person of all those who were present at 
the first night of its performance ever sus- 





turn was coming next. ‘The Duchess 


| pected the sort of pre-eminence it was to attain. 








is intended for nothing beyond translations from 
the French and the works of Shakspeare,—that 
is, when the latter are used as vehicles for scenic 
decoration. 

It is a singular circumstance, that the chief 
monument of the period to which we have 
referred—as the period of poetical aspiration— 
is the play of ‘The Lady of Lyons,’—one of the 
least poetical works in the language. The visiorts 
of 1837 have melted away, but ‘The Lady of 
Lyons,’ which seemed to have an exceptional 
existence among the glories of the olden time, 
is still a living actuality,—decidedly, as we have 
said, the play which “ obtained a more per- 
manent popularity than any produced within 
the last twenty years. In the metropolis, the 
suburbs, and the provinces,—well played or ill 
played—smartly dressed or shabbily dressed, — 
‘The Lady of Lyons’ is always witnessed with 
pleasure and honoured with applause. How far 
the author, as a man of letters—not a mere 
stage-carpenter—can accept this fact as a com- 
pliment or a reward, we will not affect to judge. 

Never, perhaps, was there a stronger instance 
of a literary man deliberately taking an un- 
literary position to obtain popularity. ‘The 
Duchess de la Valliére,’ in spite of its feebly- 
drawn characters and the poverty of its writing, 
was, at any rate, intended to be poetical. But 
‘The Lady of Lyons,’ which was the very re- 
verse of a mistake, was written without any 
intention of the kind. It meant to be carpentry. 
In every sense it is carpentry. The divorce of 
literature from the stage could not have been 
more formally and more triumphantly pro- 
claimed. 

It is worth while to refer to the Preface, with 
which Sir E, B. Lytton now introduces this 
play.— 

“Tt was to the developement of the plot and the 
arrangement of the incidents that I directed my 
chief attention; and I sought to throw whatever be- 
longs to poetry less into the ‘ diction, and the felicity 
of words,’ than into the construction of the story, the 
creation of the characters, and the spirit of the per- 
vading sentiment.” 


The attention which the author bestowed on 
the construction of the play has been the cause 
of its success. Never was there a better instance 
of skilful stage-building than ‘The Lady of 
Lyons’; every act has its effective situation, 
—we mean a situation which is at once a climax 
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and a picture. As the personages get into new 
difficulties they become more and more inter- 
esting, and when they have = through diffi- 
culties enough, they are released in the most 
satisfactory manner. It is not the moral pur- 
pose of the whole work—it is not the value or 
striking peculiarity of any one of the characters 
—it is not the force or beauty of the language, 
for these are puerile and commonplace,—it is 
simply the distribution of melo-dramatic inci- 
dent that gives ‘The Lady of Lyons’ its attrac- 
tive power. 

When, therefore, Sir E. B. Lytton says, that 
he sought to put his poctry into the construction 
of the story, we are willing to concede that his 
efforts were most successful, provided we look 
upon the word “ poetry” as a figurative ex- 
pression for an exercise of artistic skill gene- 
rally. But when he proceeds to talk about 
*< creation of character,”” we draw back. In- 
deed, if we set aside M. Damas,—and even he 
cannot be called a creation,—character is the 
very point in which this popular play is most 
deficient. 

There is a tolerably safe experimental method 
by which a person, habituated to play-reading 
or play-seeing,—especially the latter,—may dis- 
‘cover what is really the prominent feature of 
any given dramatic work. The recipe is simply 
this: Let him, after some time has elapsed 
since the last perusal, or the last representation, 
try to recall the piece to mind, and observe by 
what peculiarity it is most distinguished in the 
memory. ‘The memory, under such circum- 
stances, will prove a reasonably trustworthy 
guide. If, for instance, the experimentalist 
tries to recall Macklin’s ‘ Man of the World,’— 
the figure of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, with 
its elaborate colouring, will, probably, stand 
distinct before him, while the details of the 
action will scarcely have left an impression. If 
Ben Jonson’s ‘Every Man in his Humour’ be 
selected, Bobadil and his beating, with, perhaps, 
Master Stephen and his trumpery sword, are in 
- the foreground; but the crafty expedients of 
Brainworm, on which the author evidently be- 
stowed a world of pains, are dim tothe last degree 
of indistinctness. On the other hand, let Con- 
greve’s ‘ Love for Love’ be the chosen work,— 
and lo! the personages recede into the back- 
ground, and the memory dwells on some re- 
partee, or more probably still, on some form of 
verbal sword-play; while a play of the modern 
French ‘‘ drame”’ school, subjected to the same 
vanishing process, will, in all likelihood, leave 
as its imprint some startling “ effect,” or some 
ingenious complexity of story,—possibly some 
monstrous immorality, by the side of which plot 
and character will seem mere insignificant 
accessories. 

Let us suppose this experiment made with 
‘The Lady of Lyons.’ We cannot imagine 
that any unsophisticated experimentalist will 
find pictured in his mind a very distinct image 
of Claude Melnotte as an individuality. Nay, 
—frequently as the gardener’s son has been seen 
on the stage, he is so completely the reverse of 
tangible reality, that he does not even borrow it 
from the actors who have necessarily borne his 
name. If the purpose were to select a type 
of the characteristics of Mr. Macready, — of 
Mr. Anderson, —of Mr. Charles Kean, the 
last character one would select of all the 
“ great parts’? would be that of Claude Mel- 
notte. We recollect not what he is,—but what 
he does,—and not what he does morally, but 
what he does physically. We recollect that 
he handles a gun very jauntily at the begin- 
ning of the play,—that he puts on fine clothes, 
and while equipped in them proves a good 
fencer,—that he assumes an attitude of pictu- 
resque devotion when his bride is conducted to 


her chamber by his mother,—that he very effec- 
tively defies his persecutor when the latter pre- 
sents a pistol,—and that he makes a very im- 
posing Deus ex machind when, returning from 
the wars, in an interesting cloak, he extricates the 
heroine out of a very unpleasant dilemma. Any 
one who has ever seen the play will recollect 
all this well enough,—and thus much will be 
left on the mind by any of the numerous dramas 
— every year in the Boulevard du 
emple. 

The fact is, Claude Melnotte if analyzed as a 
real personage, or as a typical personage, does 
not come out at all satisfactorily. He might have 
been treated as a mere clodhopper in the first 
instance, who having bungled into the scheme 
against the lady, finds his whole nature 
changed by the passion of love, so as to present 
a new version of the moral taught by the tale 
of ‘Cymon and Iphigenia.’ But the aspect of 
a being so thoroughly cultivated in many re- 
spects, and yet capable of becoming so thorough 
a scoundrel when occasion serves, suggests no- 
thing whatever, except that the author has bor- 
rowed an idea from the French, and made a pup- 
pet, not a man of flesh and blood, to work out the 
purposes of his plot. Let us even grant that 
the two opposite elements might have been pur- 
posely combined in one individual, and that 
that individual was not to be a miracle of intel- 
lectual acuteness, coupled with moral defor- 
mity, it is clear that this person, to have the 
appearance of truthfulness, should have been 
tortured by some severe heart-conflict. This 
is not the case in ‘The Lady of Lyons.’ Though 
there is a talk of repentance and atonement, the 
sins of the impostor are justly treated. From 
beginning to end he is a “ charming creature,” 
and people are too well pleased to see him in 
his fine clothes to trouble themselves greatly as 
to how he came by them. Having risen from 
the ranks of the French army to the grade of 
Colonel, he is considered to have performed 
penance sufficient for all previous delinquencies, 
and when he comes forward to the footlights, 
and edifies his audience with the profound 
moral— 

He who seeks repentance for the past, 

Should woo the angel Virtue in the future, 
—the hope of the author is that everybody shall 
consider the ends of justice answered. In this 
false moral presentment the play is essentially 
French. 

Let it be distinctly understood that these 
objections to the individuality and moral pur- 
pose of Claude Melnotte do not in the slightest 
degree affect the “taking” qualities of ‘The 
Lady of Lyons.’ He is no type of human nature 
in any of its phases—he works out no moral 
truth—he is the point of contact in no great 
collision,—but, as a clever scoundrel, a man 
with some head and no heart, he is a conve- 
nient personage to work out a pretty story, and 
perhaps if he had had an attribute or two more 
his functions in this respect might not be exer- 
cised so smoothly. 

It must be admitted that the play moves on 
admirably well. The very “diction,” which 
the poet confesses was but a matter of minor 
importance, gains a value not its own from the 
effectiveness of the situation, and the pleasure 
arising from the whole is ascribed to the several 
parts. The love-making speeches uttered by 
Claude Melnotte to Pauline in the garden do not, 
we will venture to say, convey one clear image 
to the minds of half-a-dozen persons among a 
largetheatrical audience. But then the two young 
lovers walking up and down in the front of the 
stage are pleasing objects to look at, and the 

words they utter have a sort of musical sweet- 
ness that gratifies the ear as barley-sugar does 





the taste. If we cannot exactly make out what is 





said, we know what the whole affair is comi 
to,—and that, now-a-days, it seems, is quite 
sufficient for a theatrical audience. So, too, with 
the comic passages of the piece. It is a fact, 
that could scarcely be surmised save from 
theatrical experience, that in a serious play a 
line put into the mouth of a supposed comic 

ersonage, though — destitute of wit or 

umour, is certain to awaken laughter, if intro- 
duced at alucky moment. Where in the course 
ofa story these moments naturally occur it would 
be hard to define by a ns | rule, but that 
tact which has been Sir E. B. Lytton’s guide 
through the whole performance does not desert 
him even in his minutest details. The mere 
reader might go through the play a dozen times 
without once pausing at the two lines addressed 
by Damas to Glavis,— 

Your friend intends to hang himself! Methinks 
You ought to be his travelling companion. 

—WNevertheless, these lines invariably excite a 
roar. They chime in with the pleasure which 
the audience have felt at the defeat of Beauseant 
and his accomplice, and therefore the hearty 
laugh naturally responds to the good General's 
chuckle. 

That the author, determined to expend less 
care on his writing than on his construction, 
should occasionally take a few images from a 

redecessor, instead of wasting time in invent- 
ing them for himself, was natural enough;— 
hence perhaps we may account for the fami- 
liarity of General Damas with the works of our 
own Sir John Suckling. 


sho aan who cute dis bend ayan 6 semen 
Is a chameleon, and doth on air; 
From air he takes his colours—holds his life— 


—so says General Damas. 


Love’s a camelion that lives on meer ayre; 

And surfets when it comes to grosser fare. 

’Tis petty jealousies, and little fears, 

Hopes joyn’d with doubts and joyes with April tears, 
That crowns our love with pleasures, 


—says Sir John, with a different purpose, it is 
true, as he declares by the title of his poem, 
—which we do not care to quote. The good 
General makes but a poor figure with his Ita- 
lian:—his acquaintance with English is evi- 
dently deeper. 

As we have said, Sir E. B. Lytton availed 
himself of the weakness of the play -goi 
public for mere melodrama. He ae 
to that weakness, fostered it, made it a 
fashion. His success opened the way for 
French dramas of intrigue, the same in moral 
tone as ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ and superior 
to it in constructive skill. The result has been 
—and is—disastrous. France occupies at this 
moment all the London stages—using them as 
platforms from which to preach and to propagate 
doctrines the most delusive and moral principles 
of the very utmost laxity. In a single night 
we find four dramas played at the Princess's 
Theatre, all from the Tetad-dhane at the 
Lyceum, all from the French—three at the 
Haymarket, two of which are from the French 
—the same at the Olympic and the Adelphi. 
Other theatres carry on the war with similar 
means. Sadler's Wells is an honourable ex- 
ception, — and Marylebone has lately taken 
up a higher and more worthy attitude. To see 
the English stage in such a position is most 
humiliating. Our drama is no longer national: 
it is French. English feeling—English senti- 
timent—English virtue—are nightly outraged 
at the London theatres. If things ge on as at 
present, a generation of play-goers will grow up 
to whom the strong sense, the massive wisdom, 
the powerful passion, and the manly character 
of the national drama will be vague traditions. 
Instead of the noble lessons of English literature, 
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the young who still repair to theatres will grow 
familiar with French flippancy, indecency, and 
vice. Will the public yield support to such 
a system? Not long, we think. A moment 
of indifference is not to be mistaken for a 
formal acquiescence. Managers who adopt this 
French system will yet, we hope, receive a 
warning. Sad, indeed, would be the prospect 
for the future, were it possible to imagine that 
this French dramatic literature—so un-national 
—so immoral—had taken permanent possession 
of the English stage. Much better we had lost 
acolony. The stage is a portion of our intel- 
lectual Empire,—and to surrender it would be 
as base and as humiliating as the cession of an 
English county. 





Pine Forests and Hacmatack Clearings ; or, 
Travel, Life and Adventure in the British 
North American Provinces. By Lieut.-Col. 
Sleigh. Bentley. 

Tais is not a work on botany, as its first title 
might seem to indicate, but a pleasant gossip- 
ing book on the British North American Pro- 
vinces, with here and there notices of the United 
States, by a shrewd and observant traveller. 
His defence of the name of his book consists in 
the fact, that once the habitable parts of Canada 
were covered with the various species of Pine 
and the Hacmatack of the Indians, the Ame- 
rican larch (Larix Americana). Where towns 
and farms now flourish the Hacmatack has been 
cleared, whilst all the rest of the country con- 
sists of pine forests. 

Col. Sleigh went out as an officer in the Bri- 
tish army to British North America, and during 
his stay there committed the observations he 
made to paper,—and the result we have is this 
book. e increasing prosperity of our North 
American Provinces, and the tendency on the 
part of a portion of our population to make them 
their future home, give a double interest to 
everything that can besaid with regard to them 
just now. To all those who on this account are 
interested in our North American Provinces we 
can recommend Col. Sleigh’s volume. In the 
course of his travels he passed through Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
and the Canadas East and West, —in all of 
which provinces he gives sketches of the towns 
visited, and characters of the inhabitants, with 
incidents ——s during his journeys. In 
various placés he discusses the question of the 
possible separation of these colonies from the 
mother country, and earnestly deprecates such 
an event. In common with all other writers on 
Canada, he strongly condemns the conduct of 
our Government to its inhabitants. We do not, 
however, agree with him as to some of his 
remedies. His proposal to create an hereditary 
nobility in Canada strikes us as preposterous. 

Colonel Sleigh also travelled in the United 
States, and as an English soldier, and one not 
to be suspected of any leaning to Republi- 
canism, we may suppose he would not be natu- 
rally inclined to draw too favourable a view of 
American character. He thus contradicts the 
current reports of the incivility and vulgarity 
of the Americans.— 


“Tt is a common notion, originated by English 
people who have visited the United States, that the 
conduct of the people is extremely rough, uncour- 
teous, and rude. I can readily imagine why this 
impression sometimes gains currency. English 
people are generally a reserved race : they journey, 

commune with their own thoughts, whatever 
they may be, instead of conversing with their fellow- 
travellers in a coach, railway-train, or steam-boat. 
In the old country, hauteur is often assumed, from 
an idea that it conveys with it dignity and import- 
ance, To be brusque and short in your reply, is to 
be a man of great mark and likelihood; to be parti- 
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cularly sullen and disagreeable in your deportment, 
is supposed to convey to vulgar minds an impression 
of aristocratic exclusiveness. Answer a person in 
England particularly civilly, and, I fear I must say, 
you are at once regarded by the lower classes as of 
no account. Be tart, snappish, and imperious, and 
the hat is touched, and you rise in estimation. 
These ideas, firmly impressed upon the mind of the 
English traveller, when he arrives on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and finds himself in the United 
States, on ‘foreign’ ground, the national thermo- 
meter falls to the freezing-point :—the Englishman 
feels he is abroad, among Americans; and that him- 
self and his nation are the better of the two. This 
idea may be all very patriotic, and very well in its 
way; but it operates unfavourably on the spirit of 
inquiry, by contracting the disposition to be pleased 
with all one sees, and it opens rather widely the 
green-eyed spirit of jealousy. Our traveller starts 
on his tour; he is addressed civilly by some Ameri- 
can—gives a curt and brusque retort; ‘ Yankee dan- 
der’ is up, and, probably, he learns a few home 
truths, seasonably administered. Americans are, at 
once, jotted down in his journal, ‘ impertinent,’ 
‘ brutes,’ ‘democrats,’ &c., and on this theme a 
chapter is written, I can most seriously affirm, that 
I never once received from an American a rude 
reply; my inquiries, to whomsoever addressed, from 
the President to the engine-driver, were invariably 
answered with politeness, and an anxiety to give 
every information. In travelling, I remarked parti- 
cularly how attentive your fellow-travellers were ; 
and whenever believed to be from the Old Country, 
I received additional courtesy. My plan was to 
address every one, whatever his station, with civility; 
that is all that is required in America: civility isa 
passport all over the Continent, from the St. Law- 
rence to the Rocky Mountains. But once assume 
the haughty airs of the Old Country, and you get, 
what you richly deserve, some sharp retort, convey- 
ing probably some unwelcome truths, touching ‘ aris- 
tocrats,’ &c. The politeness of the Americans to 
ladies is beyond all praise. A lady can travel all 
over the Union, and never once be insulted. If she 
is alone, it is taken for granted that she is obliged to 
travel without a protector: she may be going to join 
or rejoin her friends in a distant State: or business 
may require her presence: they know not, and ask 
not why she chances to be alone. It appears to me 
to mark very strongly and favourably the manliness 
and chivalry of a people,—this treatment of the 
weaker sex with courtesy and politeness.” 

We wish we could see a little of this spirit 
infused into the lower classes of our population, 
as the want of it is certainly gaining for us 
just now a most unenviable notoriety amongst 
the other nations of the world. 

As the Temperance movement of America 
is spreading to England, and as we have an 
Association for introducing the ‘ Maine Liquor 
Law” into England, it is as well that people 
here should know the whole history of the 
American movement. Here, at any rate, are 
a few facts to serve as a commencement of such 
a history.— . 

“ There is a very considerable body in the Lower 
Provinces, classed as a Lodge, called the ‘Sons of 
Temperance.’ The heads of this fraternity number 
some highly respectable names; but the majority 
of the ‘Sons,’ under the cloak of temperance, are as 
hypocritical a set of knaves as it has ever been our 
misfortune to meet. They display the principle of 
Total Abstinence with ridiculous ostentation ; the 
forms of their meetings resemble Masonic Lodges ; 
—pass-words, badges, aprons, and emblems attack 
the ear and attract the eye with surprising frequency. 
We can confidently assert, we never encountered a 
‘Son of Temperance’ who was not one of the great- 
est drunkards in the community. Secret, or rather 
private tippling, is carried on to an awful extent: 
we have frequently seen a ‘Son’ depart to a Lodge- 
meeting, in a state of elevation which might elicit 
the applause, or excite the envy, of the habitual 
drunkard. In the country districts liquor is imbibed 
to a fearful extent. We believe that the ‘Sons’ have 
carried out their principles so far as to induce the 
Legislature of New Brunswick to countenance an 
Act prohibiting. the sale of ale, wine, or spirits, in 








the province, under any pretext whatsoever. This 


is taking a leaf from the ‘Maine Liquor Law,’ one 
of the most arbitrary and unjust measures ever intro- 
duced amongst a community. In the United States, 
where every one lives at a table-d’héte, it is a very 
rare occurrence to see any one taking wine or malt 
liquor. Indeed, if a stranger has a decanter ordered, 
he becomes at once an object of peculiar observation 
to every one at the table; and take the opinion of 
the faces, and the resulf would be a general con- 
demnation of such a propensity. He is a most un- 
popular ‘member of the family,’ as permanent 
boarders are designated. The feeling or expression 
of disgust is not peculiar to the fair sex : their hirsute 
neighbours equally join in the silent condemnation. 
The result would be an impression on a traveller’s 
mind, that the American population, as seen at an 
hotel table, is the most temperate in the world, This 
favourable opinion only lasts until a visit has been 
made to the bar of the hotel after dinner. Then 
will the astonished tourist, in quest of the remark- 
able, be surprised to meet all the long-faced gentry, 
who so solemnly drank their ice-water a few mo- 
ments before at the ‘able-d’héte, surrounding the 
bar-keeper, imbibing through the reed, sherry- 
cobblers, brandy-smash, mint-julep, cocktail, gin- 
sling, and other intoxicating beverages, to a dangerous 
extent. The temperance principle is all outward 
show ; it is even so with the ‘Sons of Temperance.’ 
We are not surprised when we hear of any measure 
equally as absurd as the ‘Maine Liquor Law’ pass- 
ing the Houses of Assembly of the Lower Provinces; 
the constituent members, as we have before explain- 
ed, by no means representing by a majority the edu- 
cated or respéctable classes. To these senators, their 
pay as members is the chief inducement to accept 
legislative honours.” 

With these extracts we must leave Colonel 
Sleigh’s book, recommending it to our readers 
both for the information it contains, and the 
amusement of its incidents of travel and sketches 
of character. 





A Memoir of the Rev. James Crabb, late of 
Southampton. By Jobn Rudall. Walton & 
Maberly. 

Havine long known the late Mr. Crabb by the 

surname which one of his many beneficent acts 

won him, as the “ Gipsies’ Friend,” we are dis- 
appointed to find this book so little beyond 
the range of the ordinary biographies which are 
cut out (as it were) with a model pair of chapel 
scissors, and which omit from a good man’s 
life most of its humanity in mistaken deference 
for his goodness. Out of three diaries, a large 
collection of letters, which Mr. Rudall had at 
call as materials—to say nothing of “ the pri- 
vilege of long acquaintance,” and the certain 
harvest of reminiscences which might have been 
gathered among Mr. Crabb’s congregation and 
townsfolk,—some result ought to have issued 
more generally interesting than this, which, as 
it stands, appeals to the sectarian few rather 
than to the general reader. Mr. Crabb was a 
sincere and indefatigable rather than a lettered 
man. He must have had an eye and a sym- 
pathy for that which is outlying and original in 
character and sorrow and want—a touch, in 
short, of that poetical spirit which has set men 
aside for missionary ministrations. But these 
things we must infer for? ourselves, —and 
merely from reading that he busied himself in 
attempting to instruct and amend the seamen 
in Southampton harbour, and that he subse- 
quently sought out those mysterious tribes, of 
whose history, feelings, code of morals and aims 
in existence, we know so little—in spite of Mr. 

Borrow. The following passage is almost the 

only one that can be well quoted in a journal 

like ours regarding Mr. Crabb’s connexion 
with the Gipsies. 
“The circumstances under which Mr. Crabb’s 


attention was first directed to this interesting people 
made a deep impression upon him. During the Win- 
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chester assizes of 1827, having occasion to speak to 
the Rev. Henry Thompson, the sheriff's chaplain, 
he went into the Criminal Court for that purpose. 
As he entered, the judge was, according to the Dra- 
conic code of that day, passing sentence of death on 
two criminals; to one of whom he held out the hope 
of mercy, but to the other of whom, a poor gipsy, 
who was convicted of horse-stealing, he said no hope 
could be given. ‘The young man,’says Mr. Crabb, 
‘for he was but a youth, immediately fell on his 
knees, and with uplifted hands and eyes, apparently 
unconscious of any person being present but the judge 
and himself, addressed him as follows, “Oh! my 
Lord, save my life!"—The judge replied, “ No: you 
can have no mercy in this world; I and my brother 
judges have come to the determination to execute 
horse-stealers, especially gipsies, because of the in- 
crease of the crime.’””-—The suppliant, still on his 
knees, entreated, “Do, my Lord Judge, save my 
life—do, for God's sake, for my wife’s sake, for my 
baby’s sake !’,“ No,” replied the judge, “I can- 
not: you should have thought of your wife and child 
before.” He then ordered him to be taken away, 
and he was literally dragged from his earthly judge.’ 
Mr. Crabb, on leaving the court, found on the out- 
side, seated upon the ground, an old woman, and a 
very young one, the wife of the condemned criminal. 
There were two children with them—the eldest 


three years, and the other an infant, fourteen days | 


old, which the old woman was holding in her arms 
whilst she endeavoured to comfort its weeping mo- 
ther. Mr. Crabb sought to improve the event by 
speaking to them of the evils of sin,and its inevitable 
results both in this world and that which is to come. 
The scene he had witnessed in the court made a deep 
impression on his mind; and having read Hoyland’s 
‘Survey of the Gipsies,’ he felt an earnest desire to 
make some attempt to promote the spiritual improve- 
ment of these unhappy beings. The more he contem- 


plated their condition, the more they appeared to him | 


to be worthy of deep commiseration; and although 
he felt the difficulties which attended any endeavours 
which might be made on their behalf, he was satisfied 


that their case, though full of discouragements, was | 


by no means hopeless. An opportunity of beginning 
this work soon presented itself, and he quickly 
availed himself of it. A few weeks after he was at 
Winchester, he met the old woman whom he had 
seen there, and he invited her and her daughter-in- 
law (the widow of the condemned gipsy, who had in 
the interval been executed), to call at his house at 
Spring-hill, which they accordingly did; and the 
result of this visit was, that they consented to place 
a granddaughter of the old woman (the child of 
another daughter, whose husband had been trans- 
ported), and the elder child of the widow, with Mr. 
Crabb, in order that he might place them under 
training and instruction. In a few days the two 
children, one aged six and the other three years, 
were accordingly given over to his care. Having 
kept them in his house during three days, that they 
might be initiated in the habits of civilized life, he 
put them in his infant school, where they were 
brought into discipline and taught to read. The 
gipsy women being satisfied with what Mr. Crabb 
was doing for the children, in a short time induced 
some of their acquaintance to entrust to him three 
other gipsy children, who were also placed in the 
school. The efforts to instruct these children hav- 
ing proved successful, Mr. Crabb began to devise 
some plan by which,under the Divine blessing, these 
outcasts of the human family, for whose souls no 
man seemed to care, might be effectually and per- 
manently benefited.” . 


Considerable difficulty, it seems, was found in 
getting those who are not generally averse to 
beneficent self-sacrifice to lend an ear to any 
plan of the kind proposed. At last, however,— 
“by Mr. Crabb’s exertions money was obtained 
for carrying it on, and many persons of Christian 
character were induced to give it their support. The 
operations of the committee were, however, at this 
period of a private kind; but having at the end of 
five years found it practicable to continue their 
operations on a larger scale, they issued a report of 
what they had done, from which it appeared that 
forty-six gipsies had been brought out of their vagrant 
and ‘predatory habits of life to a settled state of 


domiciliation in the town and neighbourhood of 
Southampton.” 

An annual festival, too, was organized, at which 
the Gipsies were gathered and feasted: and so 
long as Mr. Crabb could preside over it, and as 
the energy of his personal influence made itself 
felt,—the society continued, rather than pros- 
pered. When time and sickness disabled him, 
however, his coadjutors are said to have grown 
disheartened. Perhaps his vagrant clients, too, 
became tired of schemes for their benefit which 
brought with them restraint, when the charm 
of novelty had worn off. Eighteen anniversaries 
in all were held,—but Mr. Rudall informs us 
that ‘‘the Farnham Institution” has languished 
for want of support and of success. ‘There has 
evidently,” he says in a later paragraph, ‘been 
a retrogression since Mr. Crabb’s days, and it 
may be questioned whether the interest which 
his labours excited will not die away alto- 
gether.” 

We have touched the peculiar feature of this 
biography with as much minuteness as is neces- 
sary: the materials before us considered. The 
rest of the book,—without offence to the memory 
of a good man, or disrespect to the intentions 
of his memorialist,—we must leave to be dealt 
with by the Dissenting periodicals. 





Armenia: a Year at Erzeroom, and on the 
Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. 
By the Hon. R. Curzon. Map and Woodcuts. 
Murray. 

Everyraine that is bad, says the Turk of 
Constantinople, comes from the Black Sea :— 
storms, plague, cold, fogs, and Russians. The 
| last are not the least of these various evils. But 
| the others are sufficient to have earned for the 
| Euxine the name of Bad—Fena Kara degniz— 
| the Bad Black Sea. So says Mr. Curzon. There 
is much variety, however, on the shores of this 
inauspicious water,—variety in nature and 
variety in man. On the northern shores—ex- 
cepting only in the peninsula of the Crimea— 
Nature has been niggard of her gracious gifts. 
The land is flat, the men are savage. Hundreds 
of miles the steppes extend,—a boundless plain, 
in summer all dust, in winter all mud or snow. 
Nothing grows on that vast plain except a horde 
of fierce and needy Cossacks. The land is 
almost destitute of trees; even in favoured spots 
the vegetation only rises into brushwood. Across 
the water, on the southern shore, rise the gentle 
slopes of the hills of Armenia, covered with 
forest trees of noble growth and gorgeous foliage. 
Every mile inland, far as the eye can reach, the 
hills rise higher and higher, swelling up boldly 
and picturesquely into mountain ranges, and 
speaking to the imagination and the heart of 
southern climes—of fertile fields and orange 
groves beyond those snowy peaks—of the Anato- 
lian Italy beyond the Armenian Alps. 

Beyond these hills, nestled in the centre of a 
rich and fertile province, lies the ancient town 
of Erzeroom,—now the head-quarters of a 
Turkish army of the Caucasus. In this place 
Mr. Curzon stayed a year, under circumstances 
favourable to a tourist bent on gaining knowledge 
of the people and their-rulers. His record of 
this residence, and of journeys to and fro on 
the Black Sea and along the border land of 
Turkey and Persia, is alight, sketchy, pleasant 
book, full of information and sound remark on 
topics of passing or of permanent interest. As 
our readers know, Mr. Curzon has a light and 
graphic power of painting men and scenes— 
particularly the latter—and none will be sur- 
prised to hear that in his present volume ruined 
towers and falling churches are daguerreotyped 
with sharpest outlines. On these minor themes 
Matter more 








we will not, however, linger. 





attractive at the present moment calls us.to the 
scene of war,—for while we write a deed may 
have been done on the shores of that Black Seq 
which will make Varna or Sebastopol-as much 
a part of us—of our present history.end future 
daily life—as Trafalgar or Waterloo. It is not 
every week we find companions thoroughly in- 
formed on points about which we are most 
anxious. Therefore, shall we leave the tale of 
Mr. Curzon’s personal adventures to be conned 
by patient readers, and turn at once to what he 
has to say in illustration of events now passing 
and to pass. 

While the Russians are said to be marching 
on Varna, it is interesting to hear of that great 
stronghold, and of the last previous advance of 
the Muscovites against and beyond it.— 

“Varna is situated on a gentle slope a short dis. 
tance from the shores of the Black Sea, and three or 
four miles to the south of a range of hills, between 
which and the town the unfortunate Russian army 
was encamped during the war of the year 1829, | 
say unfortunate, and all will agree with me, if they 
take into consideration a fact which I write on un- 
doubted authority. When the Russians invaded 
Turkey in 1823, they lost 50,000 men by sickness 
alone, by want of the necessaries of life, and neglect 
in the commissariat department: 50,000 Russians 
died on the plains of Turkey, not one man of whom 
was killed in battle, for their advance was not resisted 
by the Turks. In the next year (1829) the Russians 
lost 60,000 men between the Pruth and the city of 
Adrianople. Some of these, however, were legiti- 
mately slain in battle. When they arrived at 
Adrianople the troops were in so wretched a condition 
from sickness and want of food, that not 7,000 men 
were able to bear arms: how many thousands of 
horses and mules perished in these two years is not 
known. The Turkish Government was totally 
ignorant of this deplorable state of affairs at Adrian- 
ople till some time afterwards, when the intelligence 
came too late. If the Turks had known what was 
going on, not one single Russian would have seen 
his native land again ; even as it was, out of 120,000 
men, not 6,000 ever recrossed the Russian frontier 
alive.” 

Trebizond, we.are told, “ is not defensible by 
sea or land.” The Pasha was a good specimen 
of the old Turkish party—the Tories of the 
Ottoman Empire; and we think it necessary to 
introduce him to our readers, a8 a means of ren- 
dering comprehensible one of the many difficulties 
which Omar Pasha and -Redschid Pasha have 
to contend with in their reforming.and re-organ- 
izing zeal.— 

“T found, to my great admiration, that the Pasha 
knew my name, and almost as much of my own 
history as I did myself; where he had gained his 
very important information I know not, but an in- 
terest so unusual in anything relating to another 
person induced me to make inquiries about him, and 
I found he was not only a man of the highest dignity 
and wealth, possessing villages, square miles and acres 
innumerable, but he was a philosopher; if not a 
writer, he was a reader of books, particularly works 
on medicine. This was his great hobby. In the 
way of government he seemed to be a most patriarchal 
sort of king: he had no army or soldiers whatever ; 
fifteen or sixteen cawasses were all the guards that 
he supported. He smoked the pipe of tranquillity on 
the carpet of prudence, and the pashalic of Trebizond 
slumbered on in the sun ; the houses tumbled down 
occasionally, and people repaired them never ; the 
secretary of state wrote to the Porte two or three 
times a year, to say that nothing particular had hap- 
pened. The only thing I wondered at was, how the 
tribute was exacted, for transmitted it must be regu- 
larly to Constantinople. Rayahs must be squeezed: 
they were created, like oranges, for that purpose; 
but, somehow or other, Abdallah Pasha seems to 
have carried on the process quietly, and the multi- 
tudes under his rule dezed on from year to year. 
That was all very well for those at a distance, but 
his immediate attendants suffered occasionally from 
the philosophical inquiries of their master. He 
thought of nothing but physic, and whenever he could 
catch a Piedmontese doctor he would buy amy quan- 
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tity of medicine from him, and talk learnedly on 
medical subjects as long as the doctor could stand it. 
‘As nobody ever tells the trath in these parts, the 
Pasha never believed what the doctor told him, and 
usnally satisfied his mind by experiments im corpore 
vi, many of which, when the accounts were related 
to me, made me cry with laughter.” 


From the presence of our experimenting 
medico let us hasten to Erzeroom. Mr. Curzon 
has painted it graphically. Our readers will 
remember that it is in this city that our gallant 
countryman, General Guyon—so distinguished 
in the war of Hungary—is now organizing the 
Turkish forces for the spring campaign in Asia.— 

“ As Mr. Pepys says, ‘ Lord, to see!’ what a place 
this is at Erzeroom! I have never seen or heard of 
anything the least like it. It is totally and entirely 
diferent from anything I ever saw before. As the 
whole view, whichever way one looked, was wrapped 
in interminable snow, we had not at first any very 
distinct idea of the nature of the ground that there 
might be underneath ; the tops of the houses being 
flat, the snow-covered city did not resemble any 
other town, but appeared more like a great rabbit- 
warren ; many of the houses being wholly or partly 
subterranean, the doors looked like burrows. In the 
neighbourhood of the Consulate (very comfortable 
within, from the excellent arrangements of Mr. 
Brant) there were several large heaps and mounds 
of earth, and it was difficult to the uninitiated to 
discriminate correctly as to which was a house and 
which was a heap of soil or stones. Streets, glass 
windows, green doors with brass knockers, areas, and 
chimney-pots, were things only known from the ac- 
counts of travellers from the distant regions where 
such things are used. Very few people were about, 
the bulk of the population hybernating at this time 
of the year in their strange holes and burrows. The 
bright colours of the Oriental dresses looked to my 
eye strangely out of place in the cold dirty snow; 
scarlet robes, jackets embroidered with gold, brilliant 
green and white costumes, were associated in my 
mind with a hot sun, a dry climate, and fine weather. 
A bright sky there was, with the sun shining away as 
if it was all right, but his rays gave no heat, and only 
put your eyes out with its glare upon the snow. 
This glare has an extraordinary effect, sometimes 
bringing on a blindness called snow-blindness, and 
raising blisters on the face precisely like those which 
are produced by exposure to extreme heat. Another 
inconvenience has an absurd effect: the breath, out 
of doors, congeals upon the moustaches and beard, 
and speedily produces icicles, which prevent the 
possibility of opening the mouth. My moustaches 
were converted each day into two sharp icicles, and 
if anything came against them it hurt horribly ; and 
those who wore long beards were often obliged to 
commence the series of Turkish civilities in dumb 
show ; their faces being fixtures for the time, they 
were not able to speak till their beards thawed. A 
curious phenomenon might also be observed upon the 
door of one of the subterranean stables being opened, 
when, although the day was clear and fine without, 
the warm air within i diately congealed into a 
little fall of snow; this might be seen in great per- 
fection every morning on the first opening of the 
outer door, when the house was warm from its having 
been shut up all night.” 

Mr. Curzon goes on to paint—broadly and 
massively, and yet with delicate touches—the 
manners of the people, their modes of thought, 
as well as their modes of life. In explanation 
of the cruelties sometimes practised in Eastern 
countries—the rack, the bow-string, the basti- 
nado—he traces the passionate aggressions of 
power to a sentiment common to the few and 
tothe many. There is philosophy in such an 
explanation. — 

“The tribes of the: Kuzzulbash admire a truculent 





-Shah such as Aga Mahomed Shah, and they like a 


Grand Vizir who lets nobody rob and plunder ex- 
cept himself. When he is fat and fit for killing, the 
blood-drinker on the throne cuts off his head, or 
strangles him, as the case may be, and then takes 
Possession of his property, throwing a sop to the mob 
occasionally by allowing them to sack the great 





man’s house, I -do not use the above-mentioned 


epithet as a term of reprehension or abuse, for 
Hunkiar is one of the recognized titles of the Sultan 
of Turkey and of other Eastern sovereigns. The 
treaty of Hunkiar Skellessi, which made so great a 
sensation in its day, was so called from the name of 
a place on the Asiatic shores of the Bosphorus. 
The name means the ‘ Blood-drinker’s stairs’—an 
appellation at this time equally suited to either of 
the ‘high contracting Powers.’” 


On the same subject we have another passage 
later in the book. The concluding sentence in 
the paragraph we are about to quote is an im- 
portant testimonial from one who knows the 
Turk, but who certainly has no sentimental 
leaning towards him.— 


“Much injustice may probably be carried on by 
the inferior officers of the Government which never 
gets to the ears of the Pasha, small officials being 
notoriously more tyrannical than greater men. The 
Pasha himself appears to be a kind-hearted, well- 
intentioned man in a general way; but, in cases 
where his own interest is not directly concerned, he 
does not look into the affairs of the Pashalic with 
sufficient keenness to prevent his subordinate officers 
from practising various acts of oppression and extor- 
tion, according to the fashion of the good old times, 
when Turkey, like the United States of America, 
was a land of liberty, when every free and inde- 
pendent citizen had the right to beat his own nigger; 
for, according to some doctors of the law, pashas, 
vizirs, &c., might cut off a few heads every day, for 
no given reason, but just for amusement. The 
Sultan had the privilege of destroying fourteen 
lives per day of his faithful subjects, who might have 
committed no crime; after that number some 
Teason was expected to be shown for the further use 
of the sword and bowstring on that day. Now the 
case is altered: fewer crimes are committed in 
Turkey than in London, and the Turkish pashas 
endeavour to stop such practices as are considered 
discreditable on the part of the inferior officers.” 


As regards the general question of the war, 
and the manner of conducting it in the Black 
Sea, Mr. Curzon offers some judicious sugges- 
tions. England and France have gone to the 
East to conquer a peace; and on the question, how 
can a firm, a fair, and a lasting peace be best 
obtained, our author says— 


“If England and France had shown a determined 
front, and informed the Czar that, being bound by 
treaty to preserve the integrity of the Turkish em- 
pire, they should consider the passage of the Pruth 
by one Russian armed man asa violation of that 
treaty and a declaration of war, and that they should 
act accordingly without delay, in all probability no 
war would have commenced, no blood would have 
been shed, no ruinous expenses would have been 
incurred. War having commenced, heavy and 
exhausting sums of money have been drawn from the 
treasury of the Sultan. When the ice set in upon 
the Baltic, what was to prevent the allied fleet from 
taking possession of the stores of corn, and occupying 
or destroying the city of Odessa‘? Sevastopol, im- 
pregnable by sea, is not—or was not two years ago— 
and, I believe, at this day is not—defensible on the | 
land side. The Bay of Streleskaia offers a conve- 
nient landing-place about three miles in the rear of | 
the fortifications of the arsenal, where a Turkish 
army might be brought in two days from Constan- 
tinople to try its fortunes with the Russian force ; or, 
if that was not judged expedient, Sevastopol could 
have been blockaded till some advantageous terms 
were gained for our ally. Failing this, a French 
army, convoyed and assisted by their own and our 
fleets, would have settled the question without doubt, 
and may do so still; but unless an indemnity for the 
expenses of the war is exacted from Russia for her 
most unjust and unjustifiable aggression, very little 
advantage will be gained for Turkey, a great step will 
have been accomplished by the Czar, and the pos- 
session of the Crimea almost insures him the posses- 
sion of Constantinople some day, perhaps at no very 
distant period. The restoration of the Crimea to the 
Turkish empire would, I imagine, be the only means 
of checking the advance of Russia in that direction. 
This, accompanied by a forced treaty, releasing 





encroachments of the Czar within certain bounds for 
some years to come.’’ 

On these points public opinion seems to be 
now uniting —Mr. Curzon is an independent 
speeulator, and we certainly do not s in 
many of his views; but he is nevertheless a 
writer whom we always greet with pleasure, and 
lay down with satisfaction, fecling that the 
hours of our literary intercourse have been hours 
well spent. 





History of Latin Christianity ; including that of 
the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 
By Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of 
St. Paul’s, 3 vols. Murray. 

Tuts book will add to the reputation of Dean 
Milman. It may not altogether please any 
party in the Church:—it may be thought too 
liberal by some, and too rationalistic by others; 
but it will commend itself to the judgment of the 
candid and thoughtful of all classes and sections, 
and will in the end establish for itself an honour- 
able position in our literature. 

It is a continuation of the author’s ‘ History 
of Christianity to the Extinction of Paganism in 
the Roman Empire,’ and yet in itself is a 
complete work. To give it completeness, the 
author has again gone over in the present work 
the history of Christianity in Rome during the 
first four centuries, taking advantage in doing 
so of the recent identification of Hippolytus, 
and the new information thus obtained since the 
publication of his former work. From Inno- 
cent the First to Celestine the Third, that is, 
from A.D. 400 to A.p. 1200, the work is entirely 
new. 

‘‘ Latin Christianity,” in the sense put upon 

it by the author, is that form of the Christian re- 

ligion which was adopted at Rome; which spread- 
ing from Rome, as a centre, gradually Chris- 
tianized all the provinces of the Roman world. 

Christianity almost from its origin was Greek. 

When imported into Rome it was still Greek. 

Paul addressed his Roman converts in Greek, 

and exhibited in his writings, as did others of 

the apostles, those speculative and philosophical 
tendencies which are the peculiarities of the 

Greek intellect. 

When Rome adopted Christianity, she im- 
pressed upon it her own form and language. 
The new religion became instinct with Roman 
energy, and with those expansive and aggressive 
principles which distinguished the Latin people. 
Latin became “the religious language; the 
Latin translation of the Scriptures the religious 
code of mankind ; Latin theology was alone in- 
exhaustibly prolific, and held wide and, for at 
least ten centuries, unshaken authority.” “ It 
was the Roman empire again extended over 
Europe by a universal code and a provincial 
government; by an hierarchy of religious preetors 
or pro-consuls and a host of inferior officers, 
each in strict subordination to those immediately 
above them, and gradually descending to the 
very lowest ranks of society: the whole with a 
certain degree of freedom of action, but a con- 
strained and limited freedom, and with an appeal 
to the spiritual Czesar in the last resort.” 

The authority of this spiritual empire was 
maintained until, under the influence of printing 
and the revival of learning, the emancipated in- 
tellect of the Teutonic nations revolted against 
the traditionary supremacy of Rome. Then 
arose what the author terms “ Teutonic Chris- 
tianity.”” Out of the Bible was derived a simple 
faith, which, with ‘“‘a less perfectly organized 
outward system, has exercised a more profound 
moral control, through the sense of strictly 
personal responsibility.” 

The present work comprises that portion of 
the subject which embraces Roman Christianity 
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and disciplinarian founders; Jerome, the author 
of the final Latin version of the Scriptures and 
the great upholder of monasticism,—Ambrose, 
the propounder of lofty theories of sacerdotal 
authority,—and Augustine, the eloquent and 
comprehensive authority for Latin dogmatic 
Gadleny. Upon the works of these three great 
‘‘ doctors ” the Latin system may be said to be 
based. It was carried out practically by Inno- 
cent the First, who converted the presidency 
over Christian Churches into a Pontificate, and 

ut forth a claim to the successorship to St. 
Tone: by Leo the Great, who asserted for the 
Church the successorship to Imperial Rome; 
and finally by Gregory the Great, who fixed 
and incorporated into the Church-system most 
of those peculiar doctrines through which the 
hierarchy derived their most important in- 
fluence: the adoration of relics, the worship 
of saints, and the doctrines of purgatory 
and propitiatory sacrifice. The system thus 
founded and built together was finally carried 
to its utmost height under Hildebrand, who 
claimed for the whole ecclesiastical caste, not 
merely independence of temporal dominion, but 
absolute superiority and control over all lay 
authorities ;—the government of mankind under 
the autocracy of the Pope, with the power of 
fixing the condition of men both in this world 
and that which is to come. 

In dealing with this long period of history 
Dean Milman does not confine himself to a 
mere narrative of events. His endeavour is 
rather to show in what manner the principles of 
the popular Christianity modified and affected 
all the institutions of the Roman world ;—how 
like a leaven they gradually pervaded and 
leavened everything with which they became 
incorporated. His best remarks on this subject 
are contained in his chapter ‘On the Effects of 
Christianity on Roman Jurisprudence.’ The 
subject brings the author into direct comparison 
with Gibbon. He repudiates “the vain ambi- 
tion” of emulating Gibbon’s splendid chapter 
‘On Roman Law,’ but his efforts will be un- 
avoidably compared with those of a onntegpt 
and will be found useful as a supplement, and 
occasionally as offering modifications of Gibbon’s 
opinions which are well worthy of consideration. 

We should like to have seen brought forward 
more distinctly the converse of this view of the 
results of Christianity, that is, the specific effects 
of the old Roman superstitions and practices 
upon Christianity itself:—the influence which 
they exercised upon the doctrines and ceremo- 
nials of the church. Incidentally the subject is 
glanced at, but it is worthy of a specific and 
detailed examination. 

Another chapter to which we may point atten- 
tion as containing many valuable and striking 
observations is that on the conversion of the 
Teutonic races, and the way in which they gra- 
dually passed over to the faith which their con- 

uests seemed to threaten with extermination. 
The author’s views upon the nature of the old 
Teutonic faith are very ably exhibited. 

The events and incidents of the long period 
comprehended in the present portion of the 
author's work,—the changes and developements 
of doctrine which it comprised,—the great quali- 
ties of the leading personages by whom it was 
distinguished, are too well known for us to 
attempt anything like a recapitulation. In the 
pages of Gibbon, we have become familiar with 
most of them; and the great French and Ger- 
man scholars who have made the History of the 
Church their special subject amply reward the 
inquiries of those who can have recourse to 
them. In the author beforé us, we have, for 


the first time in our language, a clerical his- 
torian whose work may stand a comparison 
with the labours of Tillemont, Fleury, Mosheim, 





Shroeck, or Neander. In every country there 
are influences which modify the opinions and 
enlighten the judgment of all who approach 
this most important theme. It can never there- 
fore be written too frequently, provided it be 
written on the basis of independent research. 
Truth is, in such cases, the result of the mul- 
titude of separate inquiries, no one writer being 
altogether to be depended upon; while each 
contributes his quota to that general verdict. 

The author’s narrative style is diffuse, but 
clear and animated. The passages in his book 
which please us best are those in which he 
brings his reading to bear in exemplification of 
the growth and influence of doctrines prevalent 
from time to time in the Church. 

The following remarks on the nature of 
General Councils contain much that is worthy 
of universal consideration.— 


“It might have been supposed that nowhere would 
Christianity appear in such commanding majesty as 
in a Council, which should gather from all quarters 
of the world the most eminent prelates and the most 
distinguished clergy ; that a lofty and serene piety 
would govern all their proceedings; profound and 
dispassionate investigation exhaust every subject; 
human passions and interests would stand rebuked 
before that awful assembly ; the sense of their own 
dignity as well as the desire of impressing their 
brethren with the solemnity and earnestness of their 
belief would at least exclude all intemperance of 
manner and language. Mutual awe and mutual 
emulation in Christian excellence would repress, even 
in the most violent, all un-Christian violence; their 
conclusions would be grave, mature, harmonious, for 
if not harmonious the confuted party would hardly 
acquiesce in the wisdom of their decrees; even their 
condemnations would be so tempered with charity 
as gradually to win back the wanderer to the still 
open fold, rather than drive him, proscribed and 
branded, into inflexible and irreconcilable schism. 
History shows the melancholy reverse. Nowhere is 
Christianity less attractive, and, if we look to the 
ordinary tone and character of the proceedings, less 
authoritative, than in the Councils of the Church, 
It is in general a fierce collision of two rival factions, 
neither of which will yield, each of which is solemnly 
pledged against conviction, Intrigue, injustice, vio- 
lence, decisions on authority alone, and that the 
authority of a turbulent majority, decisions by wild 
acclamation rather than after sober inquiry, detract 
from the reverence, and impugn the judgments, at 
least of the later Councils. The close is almost in- 
variably a terrible anathema, in which it is impossible 
not to discern the tones of human hatred, of arrogant 
triumph, of rejoicing at the damnation imprecated 
against the humiliated adversary. Even the venerable 
Council of Nicea commenced with mutual accusals 
and recriminations, which were suppressed by the 
moderation of the Emperor; and throughout the 
account of Eusebius there is an adulation of the 
Imperial convert, with something of the intoxica- 
tion, it might be of pardonable vanity, at finding 
themselves the objects of royal favour and partak- 
ing in royal banquets. But the more fatal error 
of that Council was the solicitation, at least the 
acquiescence in the infliction of a civil penalty— 
that of exile—against the recusant Prelates. The 
degeneracy is rapid from the Council of Nicea to 
that of Ephesus, where each party came determined 
to use every means of haste, manceuvre, court in- 
fluence, bribery, to crush his adversary; where 
there was an encouragement of, if not an appeal to 
the violence of the populace, to anticipate the de- 
crees of the Council; where each had his own 
tumultuous foreign rabble to back his quarrel; and 
neither would scruple at any means to obtain the 
ratification of their anathemas by the persecution 
of the civil government. Some considerations will 
at least allay our wonder at this singular incon- 
gruity. A General Council is not the cause, but 
the consequence, of religious dissension. It is un- 
necessary, and could hardly be convoked, but on 
extraordinary occasions, to settle some questions 
which have already violently disorganised the peace 
of Christendom. It is a field of battle, in which a 
long train of animosities and hostilities is to come 





to an issue. Men, therefore, meet with all the ex. 
citement, the estrangement, the jealousy, the anti. 
pathy engendered by a fierce and obstinate contro. 
versy. They meet to triumph over their adversaries, 
rather than dispassionately to investigate truth. Each 
is committed to his opinions, each exasperated by 
opposition, each supported by a host of intractable 
followers, each probably with exaggerated notions of 
the importance of the question ; and that importance 
seems to increase, since it has demanded the de- 
cision of a general assembly of Christendom. Each 
considers the cause of God in his hands: her 
becomes more and more odious, and must be sup- 
pressed by every practicable means.” 

Of a different kind, but founded on an ac- 
curate study of authorities, is the following pic- 
turesque description of the death of Becket.— 

“His friends had more fear for Becket than 
Becket for himself. The gates were closed and 
barred, but presently sounds were heard of those 
without, striving to break in. The lawless Robert 
de Broc was hewing at the door with an axe. All 
around Becket was the confusion of terror: he only 
was calm, Again spoke John of Salisbury with his 
cold prudence—‘ Thou wilt never take counsel: they 
seek thy life..—‘I am prepared to die..—‘ We who 
are sinners are not so weary of life.'—‘ God's will be 
done.’ The sounds without grew wilder. All around 
him entreated Becket to seek sanctuary in the church. 
He refused, whether from religious reluctance that 
the holy place should be stained with his blood, or 
from the nobler motive of sparing his assassins this 
deep aggravation of their crime. They urged that 
the bell was already tolling for vespers. He seemed 
to give a reluctant consent; but he would not move 
without the dignity of his crosier carried before him. 
With gentle compulsion they half drew, half carried 
him through a private chamber, they in all the 
hasty agony of terror, he striving to maintain his 
solemn state, into the church. The din of the 
armed men was ringing in the cloister. The 
affrighted monks broke off the service ; some hastened 
to clo3e the doors; Becket commanded them to 
desist—‘ No one should be debarred from entering 
the house of God.’ John of Salisbury and the rest 
fled and hid themselves behind the altars and in other 
dark places. The Archbishop might have 
into the dark and intricate crypt, or into a chapel’ in 
the roof. There remained only the Canon Robert 
(of Merton), Fitz-Stephen, and the faithful Edward 
Grim. Becket stood between the altar of St. Bene- 
dict and that of the Virgin. It was thought that 
Becket contemplated taking his seat on his archi- 
episcopal throne near the high altar. ‘Through the 
open door of the cloister came rushing in the four, 
fully armed, some with axes in their hands, with two 
or three wild followers, through the dim and bewil- 
dering twilight. The knights shouted aloud, * Where 
is the traitor?’ No answer came back. ‘ Where 
is the Archbishop ?’—‘ Behold me, no traitor, but a 
priest of God!’ Another fierce and rapid alterca- 
tion followed: they demanded the absolution of the 
bishops, his own surrender to the King’s justice. 
They strove to seize him and to drag him forth from 
the church (even.they had awe of the holy place), 
either to kill him without, or to carry him in bonds 
to the king. He clung to the pillar. In the strug- 
gle he grappled with De Tracy, and with desperate 
strength dashed him on the pavement. His passion 
rose ; he called Fitz-Urse by a foul name, a pander. 
These were almost his last words (how unlike those 
of Stephen and the greater than Stephen!) He 
taunted Fitz-Urse with his fealty sworn to himself. 
‘I owe no fealty but to my King!’ returned the 
maddened soldier, and struck the first blow. Edward 
Grim interposed his arm, which was almost severed 
off. The sword struck Becket, but slightly, on the 
head. Becket received it in an attitude of prayer— 
‘ Lord, receive my spirit,’ with an ejaculation to the 
Saints of the Church. Blow followed blow (Tracy 
seems to have dealt the first mortal wound), till all, 
unless perhaps De Morville, had wreaked their ven- 
geance. The last, that of Richard de Brito, smote 
off a piece of his skull. Hugh of Horsea, their 
follower, a renegade priest surnamed Mauclerk, set 
his heel upon his neck, and crushed out the blood 
and brains, ‘Away!’ said the brutal ruffian, ‘it 1s 
time that we were gone.’ They rushed out to 
plunder the archiepiscopal palace. The mangled 
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body was left on the pavement; and when his 
affrighted followers ventured to approach to perform 
their last offices, an incident occurred which, how- 
everincongruous, is toocharacteristic to besuppressed. 
Amid their adoring awe at his courage and constancy, 
their profound sorrow for his loss, they broke out 
jnto a rapture of wonder and delight on discovering 
not merely that his whole body was swathed in the 
coarsest sackcloth, but that his lower garments were 
swarming with vermin. From that moment miracles 

. Even the populace had before been divided ; 
yoices had been heard among the crowd denying him 
to be a martyr; he was but the victim of his own 
obstinacy. ‘The Archbishop of York even after this 
dared to preach that it was a judgment of God 
against Becket—that ‘he perished, like Pharaoh, in 
his pride.’ But the torrent swept away at once all 
this resistance. The Government inhibited the 
miracles, but faith in miracles scorns obedience to 
human laws. The Passion of the Martyr Thomas 
was saddened and glorified every day with new in- 
cidents of its atrocity, of his holy firmness, of wonders 
wrought by his remains.” 

The author states that the continuation of the 
History down to the close of the pontificate of 
Nicholas the Fifth, that is, to 1455, isnearly com- 
plete. We are glad to hear it. Books upon such 
important subjects by independent inquirers are 
always welcome, and in these days are especi- 
ally valuable. Many readers may occasionally 
doubt as to the accuracy of Dean Milman’s 
views,—but none will withhold from him the 
praise to which he is entitled for his free in- 
quiry, and his clear statement of the results at 
which he has arrived. 





THE MINOR MINSTRELS. 

Ocean Lays. By the Rev. J. Longmuir, 
Aberdeen. (Edinburgh, Johnstone & Hunter.) 
—A collection of poems relating to the sea, by 
the Minister of the Mariners’ Church, Aber- 


_feen, with a few of his own introduced very 


modestly in the rear of Falconer, Campbell, and 
Crabbe. The extracts are well arranged. Mr. 
Longmuir, it appears, had once contemplated a 
history of the ship, from the Ark to the Great 
Britain steamer; has even taken the trouble 
to ascertain, from a nautical friend, the exact 
depth of Noah’s hold, and takes care to inform 
us that the proportions of the Great Republic, 
now building in America, are exactly those of 
that very ancient bark,—whose remains, Arme- 
nian monks relate, are still existing beneath 
the eternal snows of Ararat. We are glad, 
however, to say that Mr. Longmuir’s literary 
enthusiasm has subsided into this humbler but 
more useful form; among our 300,000 sailors, 
he may fairly expect some readers, and the 
seaman’s chest and the middy’s kit would be 
none the worse for the addition. Mr. Long- 
muir points out in his Preface one or two 
blunders that even our best poets have fallen 
into when writing about the sea. In Allan 
Cunningham’s spirited lyric, ‘A Wet Sheet and 
a Flowing Sail,’ he has used the word sheet (a 
rope) for a sheet of canvas (a sail):—and the 
weather shore is spoken of as on a vessel's lee. 
Poor Falconer, however, is always technical and 
correct. 


The Last Mammoth: a Romance. In five 
cantos. (Hope & Co.)—The monster that had 
four legs and two voices—a forward voice to 
speak well of a friend, a backward voice to utter 
foul speeches and detract—could not have 
puzzled Trinculo more than the Mammoth does 
us. In eleven pages of obscure prose the author 
tries to explain his eighty-eight obscurer pages 
of poetry. Dante, Bunyan, Spenser, and Ra- 
belais could not have woven a darker or thornier 
labyrinth. Liberty retires to the North Pole to 
wait for a return comet, and falling asleep there, 
is met in a dream by a Mammoth, who carries 
her back to the realms of Power and Craft. 





Then, without any reason, a mysterious pilgrim 
appears; and then a tyrant and ten champions, 
a magician and an unknown witness, &c. A 
key is as absolutely requisite to this pantomimic 
epic as the Rosetta stone was to decipher the 
hieroglyphics. In the antediluvian days, when 
a man might bag his ten Leviathans in a morn- 
ing, when every householder had a brace of 
whales hanging up in his larder, and a cold 
mastodon on the sideboard, a work like this 
would have furnished a literary man with light 
reading for two centuries. 


The Country Parish: a Poem. By a Norfolk 
Clergyman. (J. H. Parker.)—A poem fashioned 
after the Crabbe standard, and composed of a 
variety of metrical experiments very creditably 
executed. A poetical survey of the sea-side 
parish is first taken, with its church and the 
ruined priory, these being described by a lover of 
nature in very smooth and pleasing verse. Then 
comes the story of the mono-maniac, the mad- 
man, the labourer, the old soldier, the smuggler, 
the squire, and the suicide. If the writer were 
to tie himself down, like Crabbe, to one metre, 
we have no doubt that he would narrate the 
joys and sorrows of village life with much of 
Bloomfield's sweetness, if not with the conden- 
sation and moral power of Crabbe. The following 
song, spoiled by the last two limping lines, 
proves facility in composition.— 

Oh, mourn no more! the summer sun 
Has not yet all his glory lost. 

Nor is the calm blue evening sky 
O’erclouded now, or tempest tossed ; 
The thrush pours forth his evening song 
Full merrily from the aspen tree, 


And many more of the feathered throng 
Join with him their notes of jocund glee. 


Reflections from Nature. By Richard Harris.” 


(Pickering.)—These rhymes are the production, 
as the Preface shows, of a young man in busi- 
ness, who only recently has finished his school 
days. We will not say prematurely finished, 
though his poems are not of the highest standard. 
His topics are God, eternity, love, memory, &c., 
—of these the “ Reflections on Nature” are deci- 
dedly the best. His moralizing, if not original, 
runs smoothly, and he shows some knowledge 
and study of the decasyllable. The 147 pages 
condensed to half might have been more readable. 
by the subscribers whose names are appended 
to the volume. 


Poems. By Philip Chaloner. (Saunders & 
Otley.) —The production of a young lawyer, who 
has thrown down quill to handle a digger’s pick 
and shovel,—and who publishes this little volume 
with the first proceeds of his labours. The 
longest poem, ‘ Alice,’ is written in close imi- 
tation of all that can be imitated in Byron. 
The story is the trite subject of village seduction, 
desertion, and death, and serves simply to give 
a united name toa large family of orphanless 
thoughts,—such as some years since, after the 
publication of ‘ Childe Harold,’ filled every ma- 
gazine, with the poetry of which the greater part 
of these stanzas may fairly compete. The 
versification is careful and harmonious,—and the 
thoughts, though neither very deep nor very 
original, are well fused into the form to which 
they are moulded. There is a manliness in the 
Preface that would lead us to think well of the 
author,—although it contains a few of those 
sentences which young poets dash off to show 
their cool indifference both for the critic and the 
reader. 








London Shadows: a Glance at the “ Homes”’ 
of the Thousands. By George Godwin. With 
numerous Illustrations by John Brown. 
Routledge & Co. 

WueEn our old travellers, in their methodical 

way, undertook to describe the state and manners 

of any strange tribe with whom they came in 





contact, they always laid great stress, though 
apparently unconscious of the importance of 
their task, on the size, form, furniture, and 
general economy of houses, hovels, or huts. 
They felt instinctively that scarcely any better 
mode existed of marking the stage of civilization 
at which a people had arrived than by describing 
the places where the chief part of its inactive 
life is passed. As naturalists divine the habits 
of a bird or a beast from its nest or den, so can 
we predicate much, and with certainty, of a 
man whose habitation we have examined, whose 
bed we have seen, whose cupboard we have 
opened. Mr. Godwin boldly says, “ homes are 
the manufactories of men.” There is something 
startling in the assertion; but it is in the main 
true. Take a human being, from whatever 
situation of life, and place him for a given 
number of years in a “ home” such as we find 
painted in this little volume, and there will be a 
great change observable. The change willnot only 
be physical, but mental. There is a connexion, 
mysterious, but undeniable, between dirt, disease, 
and crime. To expect to meet with correct 
notions of morality, as a general rule, in the 
lanes, alleys, courts, dens, and rookeries, which 
Mr. Godwin describes with so much faith- 
fulness and vigour, would be absurd; and we 
are not surprised to find that, after having con- 
vinced himself and his readers that there are in 
London immense numbers of people who live 
under conditions in which virtue is impossible, 
he should add this pregnant sentence, “ It seems 
almost an injustice to punish for a natural result."’ 
z ew will meditate on such a suggestion without 
ruit, 


Mr. Godwin, whose experiences and ob- 
servations here collected were originally pub- 
lished in Zhe Builder, has not written from 
vague reports, but has himself ¢ravelled in 
London in search of facts and illustrations. 
With a courage and a patience that cannot be 
too highly commended, he has explored all the 
more remarkable haunts of poverty in the me- 
tropolis. There are places worse than even he 
describes; but his object was not to study the 
strongholds of crime and mendicancy, but to 
ascertain in what kind of habitations the more 
unfortunate members of the working classes are 
located. He found it difficult, as might have 
been expected, to draw the line. There are 
circumstances under which the workman who 
would be honest is driven under the same roof, 
into the same room even, with the tramp or the 
pickpocket. Is not this a dangerous state of 
things? Mr. Godwin, who thinks practically, 
says itis both dangerous and expensive. We 
cannot afford to allow it to continue, if there be 
any possible remedy; and, instead of wasting 
time in attending to those strange theorists who 
attribute the increase of crime to the spread of 
intellectual cultivation, it is better to be per- 
suaded at once that, if crime increases, it is 
because, from want of due care and forethought 
in those having influence, there exist vast 
masses of men living with their wives and fami- 
lies in foreed communion with the outcasts of 
society. There is another point on which Mr, 
Godwin insists, almost equally important. The 
‘“« Homes of the Thousands” are not healthy,— 
not adapted in any way to favour the continu- 
ance of life. They are ill ventilated, ill pro- 
tected from wind and weather, wretchedly 
provided with the most necessary accessories to 
human dwelling-places, and, above all, miser- 
ably deficient in means of cleanliness. In many 
cases, the water-butts are empty all Sunday ; 
in others, the deficiency is so continual that the 
poor people absolutely ‘‘ thank God for a fire,” 
because it gives them an opportunity of obtain- 
ing a copious supply of water. Surely these 
matters are worth considering. If it be impor- 
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tant, from economical motives, to diminish the 


| go toa Play or a Circus just to be amused for the 


chances of the spread of crime, it is equally | time, and we never think more of the creatures we 


important, from sanitary motives, to diminish 
the chances of the spread of disease. The pes- 
tilence generated on the banks of the Fleet 
River may reach the classes who pride them- 
selves on the salubrious situation in which 
they live. Selfishness is not only odious,—it 
is positively the worst form of imprudence. 
“ When every man is his own end, all things 
will come to a bad end,” says Coleridge, quoted 
by Mr. Godwin. We are all interested in 
removing the evils so ably described in this 
volume. It is written in a most practical spirit 
—a spirit at once wise and kind—and should be 
extensively circulated. The lesson that it incul- 
cates, one of wide application—is, that no man 
is safe so long as others are uncomfortable. 








The Dodd Family Abroad. By Charles Lever. 
Chapman & Hall. 
E1auTexn months ago [No. 1300] we announ- 
ced ‘the start’’ of ‘ The Dodd Family Abroad :’ 
— indicating that at those earliest stages of their 
pilgrimage we recognized them for very familiar 
friends. e man, on such occasions, it ap- 
pears, must always be weak, persuadable, and 
conscience-bitten — “‘the female animal” (as 
Sydney Smith phrased it) must have a huge 
appetite for extravagant expenditure, and a 
boundless belief in the glitter of Continental 
gold; the beauty-daughter must be on the 
eve of marrying some wretched impostor; and 
the son, by the indulgence of rakish propen- 
sities, graciously called a “love of pleasure,”’ 
do his dashing part to countervail the schemes 
of retrenchment which take the tribe Dodd 
abroad, and to discredit the travelling Eng- 
lishman among travelled Englishmen and 
resident foreigners. Why a party must be so 
ticketed it would be as hard to tell as to prove 
why Harlequin must be for ever leaping after 
his heart's lady, Columbine in her spangled 
petticoat. It seems to us that we have met 
with such things abroad as the sense in the wife 
and the silliness in the husband:—and with 
humours enough among their sons and daugh- 
ters, called out by experiences of unfamiliar 
things, sufficiently bright and contrasted to stock 
a novel, without this perpetual recourse to the 
same types of character and misadventure.— 


few there than if they weren't of our species; but 


abroad, its exactly the reverse. Nothing else is 
| talked of, or thought of, but how much the Tenor is 
| to have for six nights. ‘Is Carlotta singing well? 
| Is Nina fatter? How is Francesca dancing? Does 
| she de the little step like a goat, this season ?. or has 
| she forgotten her rainbow spring?? Now, Lord 
| George and James gave us no peace about all these 
, people till we knew every bit of the private history 
| of them, frem the Man that carried a Bull on his 
: back, to the small Child with Wings, that was tossed 
, about for a Shuttlecock by its Father and Uncle. 
; Then there was a certain Sofia Bettrame, that every- 
body was wild about; the Telegraph at one time 
saying she was at Lyons, then she was at Vichy, 
then at Mont Cenis;—now she was sick, now she was 
| supping with the Princess Odelzefiska —and, in 
| fact, what between the people that were in love with 
| her, and a number of others to whom she was in 
, debt, it was quite impossible to hear of anything else 
| but ‘ La Sofia,’ ‘La Bettrame,’ from morning till 
| night. It’s long before an honest woman, Molly, 
, would engross so much of public notice; and so I 
couldn’t forbear remarking to K. I. Nobody cared 
to ask where the Crown Prince of Russia was going 
to put up, or where the Archduchess of Austria was 
staying, but all were eager to learn if the Croce di 
Matta, or the Leone D’Oro, or the Cour de Naples 
were to lodge the peerless Sofia. The man that saw 
her horses arrive was the fashion for two entire days, 
and an old Gentleman, who had talked with her Cou- 
rier, got three dinner invitations on the strength of 
it. What discussions there were whether she was to 
receive a hundred thousand franes, or as many 
crowns; and then whether for one or for two nights. 
, Then there were wagers about her age, her height, 
the colour of her eyes, and the height of her instep, 
till I own to you, Molly, it was downright offensive 
to the Mother of a Family to listen to what went on 
about her; James being just as bad as the rest. At 
last, my dear, comes the news that Sofia has taken 
a sulk and won't appear. The Grand Duchess of 
somewhere did something, or didn’t do it—I forget 
which—that was or was not ‘due to her.’ I wish 
you saw the consternation of the town at the tidings. 
If it was the Plague wasannounced, the state of distrac- 
tion would have been less. You wouldn’t believe me if 
I told you how they took it to heart. Old Generals 
with white moustaches—fat, elderly Gentlemen in 
counting-houses — grave Shopkeepers—and grim- 
looking Clerks in the Excise, went about as if they 
had lost their father, and fallen suddenly into 
| diminished circumstances. They shook hands, when 
they met, with a deep sigh, and parted with a groan, 


Mr. Lever, however, knows the value of an old as if the occasion was too much for their feelings. 
joke as well as M. Scribe himself, and sings the | At this moment, therefore, after all the trouble and 
old tune in a voice so loud and so well assured, "expense, nobody knows if there will be any Tourna- 
that a large portion of his public may like it ment at all. Some say it is the Government has 
better than any new one. His adventurers are so found out that the whole thing was a conspiracy for 
many court-cards—aces, kings, queens, knaves, | ® Tsing ; and there are fifty rumours afloat about 
and nothing less. Mrs. Gore Hampton—Lord | Mazzini himself being one of the company, in the 
But what may be the real 


George Tiverton, her confederate—Baron Wolf- | disguise of a Juggler. 


enschifer — and the Cardinal’s niece, whom 
James Dodd is on the point of marrying, belong 
to the highest circles of specious rascality.— 
The reader shall see who the Cardinal’s niece 
really was, as described by that zealous and 
devoted mother, Mrs. Dodd. The Lady writes 
from Genoa, at a moment of prodigious excite- 
ment.— 

“ The Games and the Circus, and all the won- 
derful sights that we were to behold, drove every- 
thing else out of my head, for every moment Lord 
George was rushing in with some new piece of intel- 
ligence about some astonishing Giant, or some beau- 


| truth, it is impossible to say. At all events, I'll not 
| despatch this till I can give you the latest tidings. 
“‘ Tuesday Evening. 
| “The Telegraph has just brought word that sne 
will come. James is gone down to the office to get 
a copy of the despatch. James is come back to say 
; that she is at Novi. If she arrive here to-night, 
| there will be an illumination of the town! Is not 
| this too bad, Molly 2? Doesn’t your blood run cold 
| at the thought of it all? They‘re shouting like mad 
| under my window now, and Lord George thinks she 
| must be come already. James has come in with his 
| hat in tatters, and his coat in rags. ‘The excitement 
| is dreadful. The people suspect that the Govern- 


tiful creature, so that we hadn’t a moment to think | ment are betraying them to Russia, and are going to 
of anything. It was the hardest thing in life to get | destroy a Palace that belongs to a Tallow Merchant. 
places at all. The Pit was taken up with Dukes, —All is right, Molly. She is come! and they are 
and Counts, and Barons, and the Boxes rose to | serenading her now under the windows of the ‘ Croce 
twenty-five Napoleons a-piece, and even at that | di Matta!’ 
price it was a favour to get one! Early and late | ‘“* Wednesday Night. 

Lord George was at work about it, calling on Mi-| “If my trembling hand can subscribe legibly a few 
nisters, writing notes, and paying visits, till you'd | lines, it is perhaps the last you will ever receive from 
think it was life and death were involved in our | your attached Jemima. I was never intended to go 
success. You have no notion, Molly, how different | through such trials as these ; and they’re now rending 
these matters are abroad and with us. At home,we,a heart that was only made for tenderness and 





affection. We were there, Molly! After such a 
scene of crushing and squeezing as never was equalled, 
we got inside the Circus, and with the loss of my new 
turban and one of my ‘ plats,’ we reached our Box, 
within twe of the stage, and nearly opposite the 
King. For an hour or so, it was only fainting was 
going on all around us, with the heat and the violent. 
struggle to get in. Nobody minded the stage at all, 
where they were doing the same kind of things we 
used to see long ago. Ten men in pinkish buff, 
vaulting over an old white horse, and the Clown 
tumbling over the last of them, with a screech !—_the 
little Infant of three years, with a strap round its 
waist, standing and tottering on the horse’s back— 
the Man with the Brass Balls and the Basin, and the 
other one that stood on the Bottles—all passed off 
tiresome enough, till a grand flourish of trumpets an- 
nounced Signor Annibale, the great Modern Hercules, 
In he rode, Molly, full gallop, all dressed in a light, 
flesh coloured web, and looking so like naked that 
I screeched out when I saw him. His hair was 
divided on his forehead, and cut short all round the 
head ; and, indeed, I must confess he was a fine- 
looking man, After a turn or two, brandishing a big 
club, he galloped in again, but quickly re-appeared 
with a woman lying over one of his arms, and her 
hair streaming down half-way to the ground. This 
was Sofia ; and you may guess the enthusiasm of the 
audience at her coming! There she lay, like ina 
trance, as he dashed along at full speed, the very tip 
of one foot only touching the saddle, and her other 
leg dangling down like dead. It was shocking to 
hear the way they talked of her symmetry and her 
shape—not but they saw enough to judge of it, 
Molly !—till at last the Giant stopped to breathe a 
little just under our box. K. I. and the young men 
of course leaned over to have a good look at her 
with their glasses, when suddenly James screamed : 
‘By the ——’ I won’t say what—‘it is herself!” 
Mary Anne and I both rose tegether. The sight 
left my eyes, Molly, for she looked up at me, and who 
was it—but the Countess that James was going to 
marry! There she was, lying languidly on the Giant, 
smiling up at us as cool as may be. I gave a screech, 
Molly, that made the house ring, and went off in 
Mary Anne's arms.”’ 


We should have liked to show how Mrs. Dodd 
‘‘went off” on other occasions,—understanding 
the arts of husband-torture and female recrimi- 
nation as subtly, and practising them as un- 
sparingly, as ever did any woman before her, 
—but space is precious. The reader, how- 
ever, must partake of one little scene, in which 
the fruits of her vagaries are discussed behind 
her back. She had chosen to distribute a 
Catholic tract, of her own writing, in English. 
The language and the aspect of print were quite 
enough, as Mr. Lever sardonically remarks, for 
the police of Florence: so to jail Mrs. Dodd 
was taken, in high admiration of her own martyr 
spirit. Her helpmate had, of course, to appeal 
to Britannic etiaiiien: was received at break- 
fast by the minister; and the following pithy 
dialogue ensued :— 


“ Sir Alexander made all the running, as to talk. 
He rattled away about Turks and Russians—affairs 
home and foreign—the Ministry and the Opposition 
—who was to go next to some vacant Embassy, and 
who was to be the Prima Donna at the Pergola. 
Then came Florence gossip—an amusing chapter; 
but perhaps—as they say in the Police reports—not 
quite fit for publication. His Excellency had seen 
the Girls at the races, and complimented me on their 
good looks, and felicitated the City on the accession 
of so much beauty. At last Morris broke ground, 
and related the story of Mrs. D.’s capitivity. Sir 
Alex.—who had by this time lighted his cigar— 
stood with his hands in his dressing-gown pockets, 
and his back to the fire, the most calm and impassive 
of listeners.‘ They are so stupid, these people, 
said he, at last, puffing his weed between each word ; 
‘ won’t take the trouble to look before them—wont 
examine—won't investigate—a charge. Mrs. Dt 
a Catholic, too ?°—‘ A most devout and conscientious 
one!’ said I.—‘Great bore for the moment, no 
doubt ; but—try a cheroot, they ’re milder—but, a8 
I was saying, to be amply recompensed hereafter. 
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“There ‘s nothing they won’t do in the way of civility 
and attention to make amends for ‘this outrage.’— 


4 Meanwhile, as to her Liberation ?’ said Morris.— | 


¢Ah! thatis a puzzle. No use writing to Ministers, 
you know. That's all lost time. Official corre- 
spondence—only invented to train up our youth— 
like Lord Dolly, there. Must try what can be done 
with Bradelli.”—‘ And who is Bradelli, your Excel- 
leney ?°—* Bradelli is Private Secretary to the Car- 
dinal Boneelli, at moe But we are in smi 
—‘Geographically s ing, so we are. But leave 
it to me, + Dodd. P No time shall be lost. Draw 
up a note, Dolly, te the Prince Cigalaroso. You 
have a Mem. in the Chaneellerie will do very well. 
The English are always in serapes, and it is always 
the same.— Mon cher Prince,—‘* Je regrette in- 
finiment que mes devoirs m‘imposent,” &c. &e., with 
a full account of the “ facheux ineident’’—that ’s the 
phrase, mind that, Dolly—do everything necessary 
for the Blue Book, and in the mean while take care 
that Mrs. D. is out of prison before the day is over.” 
—I was surprised to find how little Sir Alexander 
cared for the real facts of ‘the case, or the gross in- 
justice of the entire proceeding. In fact, he listened 
tomy explanations on this head with as much im- 
ienece as could consist with his unquestionable 
good breeding, simply interpolating as I went on: 
‘ Ah, very true ;’ ‘ Your observation is quite correct ;’ 
‘Perfectly just,;—and so on. ‘Can you dine here 
to-day, Mr. Dodd,’ said he, as I finished ; ‘ Penrhyn 
is coming, and a few other friends ?’ ” 
Mr. Lever does not add—what we are satisfied 
he might warrantably have added—that the 
re made in the English journals by the 
above episode of feminine enthusiasm and the 
British Lion’s protection of a travelling “lion,” 
was more poetical than the one here set down. 
He is generally, indeed, given to disenchanting 
his countrymen concerning the advantages and 
pleasures of residence abroad, and sweeping—too 
sweeping, indeed,—in some of the few specula- 
tions by which he relieves the hurty of his narra- 
tive, as when he denies the possibility of scenes 
and impressions being conveyed in print, and de- 
clares that talked tales of travel are better than 
written ones. Did he never hear of such authors 
as Beckford, and “‘ Esthen,” and Mr. Stephens, 
the American,—nor read Madame Dudevant’s 
pages concerning Venice (scarcely equalled by 
Mr. Ruskin’s) and Mr. Dickens’s report on the 
Fantoccini? But it is idle reasoning with one 
so light-handed and light-hearted: and more to 
the purpose it may be to assure Easter-holiday 
readers that ‘The Dodd Family’ is as good an 
extravaganza for their solace as they are likely 
to meet with at any of the theatres. 





Hugonis Grotii De Jure Belli et Pacis libri tres. 
Accompanied by an Abridged Translation 
by William Whewell, D.D.; with the Notes 
of the Author, Barbeyrac, and others. 3 vols. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, 
Cambridge. 

Ay edition of the great work of Grotius would 

always have been worthy of marked notice. It 

is more especially worthy at the present time, 
when every question relative to war or peace— 
the rights of belligerents and neutrals — the 
nature and obligations of treaties—the duties 
of subjects and princes—must daily be dis- 
cussed and decided, not only in Cabinets 
and Parliaments, but by the public at large, 

—by every man who contributes money or 

enthusiasm to the support of national honour. 

One characteristic of the age is the deter- 

mination of the people to understand even 

the most intricate diplomatic discussions, and to 
exert their full share of influence in guiding them 
towards a proper result. It is searcely pos- 
sible to find three or four people sitting toge- 
ther, no matter to what rank they belong, who 
are not in some way or other expressing or 

ing an opinion on several of'the most im- 
portant doctrines which more than two hundred 


— ago were first brought into scientific shape 
ry Hugo Grotius. 
| There have been various judgments put for- 
, ward as to the value of the ‘ Treatise on the Laws 
, of War and Peace.’ Some have described it as 
| trivial, or, at any rate, quite unphilosophical ; 
; whilst others seem to regard it as the supreme 
| effort of the human understanding. 
Prof. Whewell himself, with the natural fond- 
ness of an editor, is tempted to place his author 
| on too lofty a pedestal; yet he criticizes him 
| where criticism was perhaps least deserved. It 
| is one of Grotius’s titles to admiration that he 
| did admit the existence of “a body of natural 
| law, distinct from instituted law, and belonging 
| to man by his nature.” He is only inconsistent 
| when, from compliance which can scareely be 
| called corrupt, or from conceivable incapacity 
| to argue entirely in advance of his age, he for- 
gets to refer with sufficient earnestness to the 
unwritten Institutes, the existence of which he 
theoretically admits. If we attentively examine 
his speculations, we shall find that they are 
often, as it were, thwarted by too vivid remi- 
niscences of contemporary events. He had 
both peoples and princes to satisfy ; and, though 
his secret sympathies were evidently with the 
former, when he comes to discuss the relations 
of sovereign and subject, he supports almost 
without qualification the doctrine of passive 
obedience. ‘‘As a general consideration,” says 
he, “‘a private person should not assume the 
judgment of a controverted point, but follow 
possession.”’ It is singular to notice how pious 
political speculators become when they speak of 
the duties of peoples. Almost unconsciously 
they require of man in his civil capacity the 
forbearance of martyrs; and the utmost latitude 
that Grotius will admit to a subject under oppres- 
sion is “ flight.” To Christians nothing - is 
allowed. When he comes to treat of the 
conduct of princes, how triumphantly does he 
show that every law, divine and human, justifies 
them in resorting to flight only when the last 
resource of resistance is exhausted! 

The objection raised by Prof. Whewell seems, 
it is true, rather formal than substantive; be- 
cause, though he denies the existence of a special 
body of laws which can distinctively be called 
Natural Law,—forgetting that if this were the 
case all laws would be arbitrary and the matter 
of Jurisprudence would indeed be nothing but 
facts,—he seems to admit a certain “lofty ideal,”’ 
according to which we can argue, and which, at 
any rate, justifies the phraseology in common 
use. But this would not have satisfied Grotius, 
who, with other philosophical writers on inter- 
national law, maintains, or takes for granted, 
that in every special circumstance there is one 
course open to follow directly suggested by 
Nature; and that if men do not always follow 
it, the reason is to be sought in their evil pas- 
sions or in surrounding accidents. ‘That the 
persons of heralds are sacred, for example, is no 
arbitrary arrangement, but one arising from the 
necessities of the case, which the savage and the 
civilized at once acknowledge—a precept, in 
fact, of Natural Law. 

Prof. Whewell sneers somewhat unnecessarily 
at the idea adopted by the Kantian philosophers, 
but not exclusively held by them, that the person, 
as such, is free, and is the bearer and possessor 
of a mass of rights, which may or may not be 
called ‘‘indefinite.”” Unless we admit this doc- 
trine theoretically, there seems to be no rational 
basis of society whatever; and we must rely 
with Hobbes upon mere force as the cement of 
civil order. It is not necessary that every right 
which Man or the Person possesses, should be 
asserted by violence. This is a world of com- 





ge but speculation must push questions 
ike these to their extreme consequences: and 





if Grotius had done so, we could more safely 
accept him as a master and a gui 

However, carefully bearing in mind ‘the time 
at which Grotius liyed, and the circumstances 
by which he was surrounded, it may truly be 
said that his work has never been rivalled; and 
that it remains an authority on most of the ques- 
tions of which ittreats. The present edition, which 
should have contained a Life, isin most respects 
excellent, The text and notes are carefully 
given; and the foot-translation “selective 
rather than abridged’’—that is, deprived of the 
luxury of literary illustrations, which Grotius, 
according to the fashion of his time, indulged 
inal be found of service. Perhaps, indeed, 
it would be well to republish it in a separate 
form, for the convenience of those who can 
neither buy nor use this costly edition. In 
some cases, the rendering might be made a 
little more pointed. “ Enna retained by a step 
necessary or unjustifiable’ weakly represents 
Enna aut malo, aut necessario, facinore retenta. 
The gist of Livy’s remark is, that Enna’s con- 
duct was apparently wicked, and that necessity 
was the only plea that could be set up for it; 
or, as Grotius explains it, generalizing, — 
“Everything in such a case is condemnable 
that in the least departs from what is necessary.” 
In another place a needless inversion introduces 
obscurity: ‘When the world was cleared 
by the Deluge, instead of that ferine life, fol- 
lowed the pursuits of pleasure.” Better, we 
think, ‘The world having been cleared by the 
Deluge, to that savage life succeeded the desire 
or pursuit of pleasure.” But these are slight 
blemishes in sc extensive an undertaking as the 
translation of a work not remarkable for its 
pure Latinity, full of the most harassing digres- 
sions, overladen with illustrations of every kind. 
The lucid manner in which Prof. Whewell has 
in general disengaged the argument from its 
ornamental accessories, is worthy of the highest 
praise. ‘The edition is a beautiful specimen of 
typography, very creditable to the Cambridge 
University Press. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Heir of Vallis. By William Mathews. 

3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—This is a carefully 
written, well-conceived work. It misses, and only 
just misses, being first-rate. It contains the ele- 
ments of great excellence, The plot is robust, and 
capable of being worked up to a high pitch of in- 
terest ; there is an evil deed long since committed, 
almost forgotten, bringing forth its deadly fruits, 
to the wonder and consternation alike of the inno- 
cent and the guilty. There are stern bad men 
following out their dark schemes—there is the 
excitement of tracking them out and unravelling 
their villany—which involves highly-wrought situ- 
ations, and the claims of conflicting duties,—the 
most tragic phase of human life ;—but like an ill- 
lighted theatre, the effect is marred through the 
inveterate obscurity that prevails. A mystery—a 
handsome promising mystery—is started at the 
beginning of the book,—the characters wrap them- 
selves up in coats of darkness, and pursue it, lite- 
rally, ; 

Out of England into France, 

Out of France into Spain, 

Into England back again, 
dragging the reader in their train, without deign- 
ing to afford him the least information. He is 
taken into confidence by nobody—the forsaken 
mistresses, the abandoned wives, the lost husbands 
and missing friends, all flit past, intent on their 
own business, which gets involved in the most 
distracting perplexity—the villains who hold the 
mystery are of an impenetrable discretion so far as 
the reader is concerned,—he is led up labyrinthine 
passages of intricate circumstances with a steady, 
unhasting, unresting tread, until the middle of the 
third volume, when his curiosity, which has been 
kept so cruelly long without food, falls exhausted 
on the threshold of the dénodment. The reader 
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retains just sufficient interest to feel languidly 
glad that all is made right at last ; but his sympa- 
thy is quite estranged through the want of confi- 
dence the author has shown in him, The author 
has certainly done all in his power to kill the 
interest in what might under more judicious man- 
agement have been made a first-class novel. 


A General History of the Science and Practice of 
Music. By Sir John Hawkins. A New Edition. 
With the Author’s Posthumous Notes. (Novello.) 
—This republication of Sir John Hawkins’s ‘ His- 
tory of Music’ in a fairly portable form, must not 
pass without a word of recognition. The type is 
good and the price is moderate, A biographical 
introduction, however, is prefixed to the work, the 
tone of which forbids the republication to pass 
without cautionary qualifications being adminis- 
tered. It is there intimated that Sir John Haw- 
kins’s ‘ History’ was in its day unfairly ‘‘ shelved” 
by the publication of Dr. Burney’s,—the prefer- 
ence of the Professor to the Amateur being whim- 
sically confirmed and perpetuated as a piece of 
musical tradition by the sarcasm of Dr. Callcott’s 
Catch. Now, will any one undertake to say that 
amusing as are the collections, criticisms, and 
notices of the Knight they are equal in authority 
with those of Burney,—one of the most remark- 
able men (his epoch considered) who ever com- 
bined a fair share of literary distinction with 
musical science ?—one, too, so catholic in his con- 
noisseurship, that though, when young, he had 
been brought up under the shadow (as it were) of 
Handel, when an octogenarian, he could appreciate 
the wondrous genius of Beethoven.—We think 
not.—It was the fortune of the Atheneum some 
years ago (No. 1118], on the information and at 
the instance of a correspondent, to verify that re- 
markable example of ambiguity in Sir John Haw- 
kins’s ‘History,’ which is furnished by his having 
pirated as an instrumental composition by Kerl a 
movement which figures as a chorus in Handel’s 
‘ Israel,’/—a coincidence of too great magnitude 
to have escaped the notice of one so conversant 
with Handel as Sir John Hawkins professed him- 
self to be, and which ought to have been cleared 
up in one way or other. We then, too, quoted 
the dictum of Boswell concerning the Knight’s 
*‘ carelessness to ascertain facts.”—But the very 
page on which we have opened this new edition 
urnishes other primd facie evidence that the ama- 
teur Knight was loose in his style, if not careless 
in his testimony. In this, speaking of Handel’s 
Oratorios, we find the following noticeable para- 
graph :— 

**He [Handel] never appeared to so great advantage as 
when he made use of passages selected from Holy Writ for 
the subjects of his compositions: of this there needs no 
other evidence than his ‘ Israel in Egypt’ and ‘ The Mes- 
siah,’ concerning which latter work there are some particu- 
lars which for his honour deserve to be remembered. It 
was performed for the first time at Covent Garden in the 
year 1741, by the name of a Sacred Oratorio. As it con- 
sisted chiefly of chorus,and the airs init were greatly inferior 
to most in his operas and former oratorios, it was but coldly 
received by the audience,” §c. 

—It might have been fancied that a slip of the 
pen in the above strange passage had thrown out 
**latter” instead of ‘‘ former,” since Sir John’s 
description might be accepted as fitting ‘ Israel,’ 
however absurd it seems when applied to ‘The 
Messiah,’ did not his very next words make it 
clear that ‘The Messiah’ was the work meant, and 
described as ‘‘ consisting chiefly of chorus.” Surely 
such a case as the above justifies Boswell’s descrip- 
tion adverted to,—and, taken in conjunction with 
the Kerl puzzle, warrants us in expressing our 
conviction, that however pleasantly anecdotical are 
certain parts of the ‘ History’ just reprinted,— 
however thoroughly justifying Horace Walpole’s 
character of the work, as conveying ‘‘ much amus- 
ing information,”—Sir John’s book, if it is to be 
consulted as an authority in competition with Bur- 
ney’s, demands skilled and searching editorship, 
and such verification of every statement as few 
possess either sufficient time or knowledge to ad- 
_minister. No process of the kind, it is needless to 
say, has been attempted with regard to the present 
edition; and this makes the tone of panegyric or 
apology in the preface unadvisable, as provoking 
_ comparison and reply, 





The Elements of Political Science. In Two Books. 
With an Account of Andrew Yarranton, the Founder 
of English Political Economy. By Patrick Edward 
Dove. (Edinburgh, Johnston & Hunter.)—How- 
ever much daily politics may attract attention in 
England, the number of those who study politics 
as a science is remarkably few. This is a reproach 
to our country, and cannot continue without lower- 
ing the tone of public morality. We are always 
glad, therefore, to welcome writers like Mr. Dove, 
who has evidently thought anxiously, and writes 
earnestly, on one of the noblest themes of specu- 
lation. Some of his conclusions are perbaps a little 
startling, and require to be approached through 
the avenues which he has himself prepared ; whilst 
others are not proved or proveable. But no stu- 
dent can turn from his pages without profit if he 
have courage to go through them. Courage it 
will certainly require, and patience unconquer- 
able. Mr. Dove belongs to the school that thinks 
it necessary to give not only certain conclusions 
and the reasonings on which they are based ; but 
to describe all the machinery he has himself em- 
ployed in his meditations. This is to mistake the 
province of a writer. In political theorizing, espe- 
cially, the system is dangerous. People are only 
too much inclined already to turn from such topics; 
and they will find a powerful excuse for so doing 
in the fact, that Mr. Dove and others will not take 
the trouble to make perspicuous statements, sup- 
ported by clearly developed arguments, but in- 
stead thereof pretend to convince them by dia- 
grams, tables, logical trees, and algebraic formule. 
Mr. Dove can do better than this. With his strong 
convictions and excellent power of analysis, he 
ought to be able to produce a little Manual of 
Political Science, in which the taste as well as the 
reason of the public should be satisfied. 

The Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening. 
By Joshua Major. (Longman & Co.)—This work 
is evidently written by a man well acquainted 
with his subject. He understands not only the 
principles of landscape gardening, but also its 
practice, and there are few books that could be 
more advantageously consulted on this subject. It 
is also illustrated with wood engravings, maps and 
plans necessary for comprehending the details of 
the work. 

Class- Book of Botany. By J. H. Balfour, M.D. 
(Edinburgh, A. & C. Black.)—The publication of 
another introduction to botany by Prof. Balfour 
indicates the large demand there is for works on 
this subject in our country. Yet, with all its 
popularity, it cannot be said that botany as a 
science is much cultivated in England. It was for 
a long time the reproach of this country that the 
facile princeps botanicorum—Robert Brown—was 
amongst us and we knew him not. The labours 
of Lindley have been more practical and more 
acknowledged,—but we have not a school of botany 
in this country equal to the individual merits of 
some of its cultivators, nor realizing the promise 
of so large a sale as the works of Lindley, Balfour, 
and others have met with. It is, however, more 
especially in vegetable physiology that we have 
made so little progress. Those who examine 
the botanical literature of the present day will 
see how largely vegetable physiology is indebted to 
Schleiden, Mohl, Niigeli, Unger, and others on 
the Continent. There is one fault to find with Dr. 
Balfour's book :—it rather gives the views of the 
systematic botanists on structure than enters into 
the investigation of the ultimate structure of plants 
for the purpose of developing their true physio- 
logy. At the present day with suck works as 
those of Schleiden and Mohl in the English lan- 
guage, more than thirty pages in a work consisting 
of above one thousand pages ought to have been 
devoted to the structure and functions of the cell. 
In the department devoted to physiology the work 
is quite a depository of opinions, good, bad and 
indifferent, on the various subjects discussed,—and 
we should have been glad if Dr. Balfour had taken 
a more decided course, and pointed out the erro- 
neousness of some of the old notions and given us 
his own. The great advantage of Dr. Balfour’s 


Class-Book over others at present published is that 
in one volume it embraces both the structure and 
physiology and systematic arrangement of plants. 





It is also well illustrated. It contains upward 
eighteen hundred engravings on wood. This is 7 
ye importance in a botanical work for students, 

t contains also a quantity of original matter, espe- 
—- the department uted to the nutrition 
of plants. The book is a great improvement on 
Prof. Balfour’s previous volume; and we make no 
doubt that in subsequent editions he will see the 
a of recasting and developing the part of 
the work which we regard as defective. 

The Botanist’s Word-Book. By George Macdonald 
and James Allan. (Reeve.)—A useful little ma. 
nual for those who are too much employed to study 
botany systematically, but who are either employed 
in gardens or take an interest in them, and wish to 
get a knowledge of the terms used when plants 
are spoken of. 

The Rise and Progress of the English Constitu- 
tion.. By E. S. Creasy, M.A. (Bentley.)—Prof, 
Creasy gives us a very readable outline of the con- 
stitutional history of England, condensing and 
arranging the views of previous writers on the 
subject,—but adding a good deal from the resources 
of his own learning and thought. He may be 
consulted with profit by those who are beginnin 
their studies, or who desire to refresh their memo. 
ries. Some of his ments are imperfect. In 
discussing the question of the suffrage, for example, 
he brings forward the number of paupers existing 
in the country as a great fact, justifying in some 
measure a cautious policy ; po forgets to notice 
that extreme thinkers on the other side might use 
the same fact for a very opposite purpose. To 
men of moderate minds, however, Prof. Creasy’s 
views will no doubt be satisfactory. His book 
would have more vitality, perhaps, if the idea of 
progress had been a little less set aside. 

An Offering from St. Nicholas; or, Letters from 
Abroad. By a Young Lady. Edited by St. 
Nicholas. (Partridge & Oakey.)—A young lady, 
on a visit to Bonn, writes letters to her friends on 
many subjects, some of which are suited to her 
capacity. In a collected form they are placed 
without any very clear reason under the patronage 
of St. Nicholas,—a name not associated at present 
with any idea of sanctity. 

The Institutes of Justinian. With English 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By Thomas 
Collett Sandars, M.A. (Parker & Son.)—This 
edition will, no doubt, be received as a boon by 
students of Roman law, to whom it is especially 
addressed. Mr. Sandars, taking advantage of the 
labours of several foreign writers, who have devoted 
themselves to the illustration and elucidation of 
the Institutes, has introduced in this volume 
everything that is necessary to a beginner, and 
much that will prove of advantage to readers ata 
more advanced stage. His translation is clear and 
pointed. The Introduction, containing an outline 
of the history of Roman legislation, ably epitomizes 
all existing materials. Copious Notes are inter- 
calated between the titles, which are printed with 
the translations in double columns. We can re- 
commend this conscientious work. 

On Civil Liberty and Self-Government. By 
Francis Lieber, LL.D. (Bentley.) — Although 
Dr. Lieber writes principally for an American 
public, his speculations may not be without profit 
read amongst ourselves. His ideas of civil liberty 
are in the main large and generous; and if, in 
addressing a South Carolina audience, he is com- 
pelled to dismiss the subject of slavery with 4 
single vague remark, he does not in other cases 
make any principles bend to circumstances. The 
events that are passing around us in both worlds, 
the Old and the New, are referred to with an 
accuracy and a copiousness of detail not usually 
found in Professors of any country. Dr. Lieber 
exalts the principle of self-government; and has 
produced, therefore, by implication, a very fine 
apology for the constitution of the United States. 
His work may be read with advantage by those 
who wish to appreciate the manly tone in which 
political subjects are treated amongst the best- 
educated classes over the Atlantic. 

Reprints.—The second volume of Dr. William 
Smith’s reprint of Milman’s Gibbon fully maintains 
the credit brought by it to the series of ‘‘ British 
Classics” in which it appears. We notice the same 
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clearness of exposition—the same judicious con- 
densation of ole notes—the same careful insertion 
of new matter, where new matter was required— 
and the same honest recognition of the labours of all 
previous editors and commentators, which called 
for our good word on a former occasion. For 
beauty of type and binding—for accuracy of text 
—for completeness of annotation—and for general 
editorial lore and care—this is incomparably the 
best edition of the greatest work in modern his- 
torical literature.—Mr. Keightley’s excellent My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and Italy has reached a 
third edition—a proof of popularity more satisfying 
to the author, we should think, than any formal 
verdict in its favour by reviewers. It is well 
printed and strongly bound in cloth. The illus- 
trations from the antique are good in themselves 
as Art, and they are useful as elucidating the text. 
—Mr. H. R. Forster’s The Pocket Peerage of Great 
Britain and Ireland reappears for the new season 
in its bright cover, ‘‘ revised by the nobility,” to 
whose service and illustration it is dedicated. It 

pears in its ‘fourth year.”— Another work, 
po in its ‘‘ fourth year,” is Mr. Whitaker’s Edu- 
cational Register for 1854.—-The cheap reprint of Dr. 
Hanna’s Memoir of Dr. Chalmers has reached the 
“third quarterly part.”—Messrs. Longmans have 
issued, in an abridged form, the Marquis de Cus- 
tine’s Russia,—and Mr. Hodgson has added Acton 
Bell's story of The Tenant of Wildjfell Hall to the 
“Parlour Library.”—The recent additions to Mr. 
Bohn’s libraries include—the third volume of 
Southey’s Works of Cowper, in the ‘‘ Standard 
Library ”—the first and second volumes of Mudie’s 
British Birds, in the ‘‘ Illustrated Library ”—and 
the second volume of Addison’s Works, with the 
notes of Bishop Hurd, in the series of ‘‘ British 
Classics."—-Mr. Gerald Massey’s volume, Babe 
Christabel and other Ballads, has come to a second 
edition.—We have a third edition of Mrs. A. 
Adams’s How to make a Dress.—In Mr. Cooke’s 
“ Tilustrated Family Novelist” we have a reprint of 
thatstrangeand powerful story, Caleb Stukely, which 
first appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine,—and in 
the same publisher’s ‘‘ Universal Library ” we have 
a reprint of Crabbe’s Tales.—Jane Rutherford ; or, 
the Miner’s Strike, by a Friend of the People, re- 
appears in the “Run and Read Library,” from 
the pages of the True Briton.—The Search for Sir 
John Franklin, by Mr. Isbister, appears to be re- 
printed from one of the Messrs. Chambers’s 
“Tracts.” —Observations on the Government Bill 
for Abolishing the Removal of the Poor, by Mr. R. 
Pashley, has come to a second edition.—Messrs. 
Black’s library edition of the Waverley Novels has 
reached Volume XXIV., which contains ‘Count 
Robert of Paris..—A new edition ‘‘ revised, with 
additions,” of Historical Pictures of the Middle 
Ages, by a- Wandering Artist, appears from Mr. 
Bentley’s press. —The Midshipman; or, Twelve 
Years at Sea, by the late Rev. F. W. Mant, 
appears in Mr. Routledge’s ‘‘ Shilling Series,”— 
and in another series, by the same publisher, Lady 
Long’s Sir Roland Ashton.—Mr. George Bell has 
issued the first volume of a new reprint of Hume 
and Smollett’s History of England, to be called 
‘The People’s Edition,” and completed in eighteen 
volumes. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

Titi Marct Plauti Trinummus. — Titi Marci 
Plauti Miles Gloriosus. (Parker & Son).—Two 
good specimens of an excellent series. We are 
glad to witness the publication of a set of classical 
texts so superior in character and so moderate in 
price. The expensiveness of classical school-books, 
is an evil which ought to have been abolished long 
ago. There is nothing of the sort on the Continent. 
The editions of the classics used in the German 
gymnasia and the French colleges are much cheaper 
than those which circulate among our schools. It 
is true the materials are less costly, and the style 
of printing and binding is inferior; but school- 
books are for use, not ornament. The works be- 
fore us are neatly printed, on good paper, in stiff 
covers, and will answer every purpose as well as if 
they had been finished in the style of drawing-room 
books. Besides excellent texts—carefully prepared 


-from the best authorities—they contain here and 








there brief notes of great value. We think{these 
should have been rather more numerous. While 
the excess of such aids increases the cost beyond 
what is necessary, and encourages idleness in the 
pupil as well as the master, the contrary extreme 
is calculated to do quite as much mischief. A boy 
finding the difficulties too great for his unaided 
efforts, soon gives up in despair, and is content to 
make no sense of the author he is studying, till it 
is explained to him by his teacher, who, if com- 
petent, may not choose to take the trouble to give 
him the illustrative information essential to a 
perfect comprehension of what he is reading. Some 
of the archaisms and other peculiarities in these 
plays are explained, but many are left without a 
word of comment, which we think is to be re- 
gretted. It is right to add, that the present 
editions contain nothing of an objectionable cha- 
racter. In this and most other respects they are 
well adapted for schools. 

The First Book of Euclid explained to Beginners. 
By C. P. Mason, B.A. (Walton & Maberly.)— 
Mr. Mason has found that at most schools—of 
course excepting one that need not be named— 
boys go through Euclid without at all knowing 
what they are about; a circumstance which he 


attributes ay to the incompetency of teachers, | 


and partly to the difficulty of the ordinary text. 
Hence the origin of his edition of the first book, 
which he assures us will enable a boy of thirteen to 
acquire in a year a better knowledge of geometry 
than is usually possessed by youths of seventeen or 
eightecn. 





One part of his plan is to recite in full | 


at the head of each proposition all the axioms, | 


postulates, and previously established theorems 
that will be required in the demonstration. He 


of the principles involved in the proof, but has the 
advantage of rendering each proposition inde- 
pendent of all that has gone before ; so that it 
would be quite logical to begin at the end of the 
book and go backwards, or in any part and go in 
any direction. Logical or not, we certainly think 
such a process anything but desirable. Mr. Mason 
himself insists strongly in a note upon the necessity 
of not assuming what is not known to be true; and 
it is clear enough that the contrary practice, which 
he describes as an advantageousresult ofhis method, 
would be fatal to the formation of those habits of 
strict reasoning which it is the object of mathe- 
matical studies to cultivate. As to Mr. Mason’s 
style of demonstration, we admit that it has the 
recommendation of clearness, but this is gained 
at a considerable expense of brevity. His text 
is, in fact, a paraphrase of Euclid, interspersed 
with numerous comments, which render the book 
more suited for teachers than learners. As a 
model for those who wish to acquire the art of 
explaining Euclid, we think it well worth studying; 
but we cannot recommend it as suitable for boys 
who are beginning Euclid. For them the ordinary 
text does not admit of much improvement. A 
boy who cannot be made to understand that, with 
the aid of a little oral explanation, will not suc- 
ceed with Mr. Mason’s. We have Euclid’s own 
authority for saying, there is no royal road to 
geometry. 

An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections, and 
Algebraic Geometry; with a numerous Collection of 
Easy Examples progressively arranged. By G. H. 
Puckle, M.A. (Cambridge, Macmillan & Co.) 
—Great improvements have been made within the 
last few years in the analytical treatment of conic 
sections, partly owing to the efforts of German 
mathematicians, and partly to the publication of 
a remarkable work on the subject by Mr. Salmon, 
a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. This treatise, 
however, is far too difficult for any but profound 
mathematical scholars. It may supply—as we be- 
lieve it has supplied —material for a Smith’s Prize 
examination at Cambridge, or a Fellowship exami- 
nation at Dublin, but to the great mass of mathe- 
matical students it is necessarily a sealed book. 
Now what Mr. Puckle has attempted in his valu- 
able treatise is to give a somewhat less abstruse 
version of Mr. Salmon’s method; that the reader 
may be better prepared, if need be, to enter upon 
the study of the original, or at least have the 
benefit of so much of the method as he can readily 


comprehend and turn to account. As far as we 
have examined his account of the matter, he 
appears to have been successful in this laudable 
endeavour. Accustomed to the tuition of those 
who are at an early.stage of mathematical study, 
he displays an intimate acquaintance with rd 
difficulties likely to be felt, together with a sin- 
gular aptitude in removing them. He cautions 
the reader against the errors into which he would 
otherwise be in danger of falling, and states prin- 
ciples with an accuracy and perspicuity not to be 
misunderstood. These remarks apply to the whole 
work. No sooner is a principle established, than 
the reader’s attention is called to an illustrative 
example which gives a form and body to the con- 
ception in his mind, thus preventing that indis- 
tinctness of view which is so fatal to a ready com- 
mand of what has been acquired. Were there no 
other distinguishing merit in the book, the suit- 
ability and abundance of its examples would render 
it a most valuable acquisition to schools and col- 
leges. The subject of analytical conic sections is 
not one of the easiest, yet the best known treatises 
upon the subject are singularly deficient in sueh 
examples as the beginner can be reasonably ex- 
— to work by himself. His usual resource 

as been tq depend upon a private tutor, or do the 
best he could with a few stray college examination 
papers. Henceforth he will be at no loss for ex- 
amples of the right sort, and well arranged. For 
ourselves we can only say, we would have given 
anything in our time for such a work as Mr, 
Puckle’s. 


In the list of educational books now lying on 


| our table are several which require no lengthened 


| criticism, and which may therefore take the benefit 


considers that this not only prevents forgetfulness | of an immediate introduction to the reader’s notice. 


Among others, we may select M. Harivel’s French 
Pronunciation taught in Five Easy Lessons,—the 
same author's Key to all the Irregular French Verbs, 


| with an English Translation of the Same,—and a 





broad-sheet from the same master, entitled All the 
French Verbs made Regular. These three works 


are able and useful compilations.—M. Mariot de 
Beauvoisin’s Entirely New System of Conjugation, by 
which the Principle of all the French Verbs can be 
understood in a Few Hours may be commended 
for clearness of arrangement and simplicity of ex- 
position. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. } 
THE AUTHORITY FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 
GOOD FRIDAY. 
it ia 20 snivenally eduitiod. a0 to render the 


upnecessary, That our Blessed Lord was from the 
Tea Day of the week ; and it is as universally ad- 


“For as Jonas was three days three nights in the whale’s 
belly; #0,shall theSon of man be three and three nights in 
the of the earth.” The entire authenticity and correctness 
-of these words are not ; ir Li 
Sense is clear, and determines, That if our Saviour was 

‘from the dead on the First Day of the week, he must have suf- 


fered,and been buried, on the Thureday.preveling. 

The record of the duration of an event, admits of two distinct 
Forms of deseription. The event may be described, in relation to 
ogend cneuns ft Ge it pied ; or, in relation to the 
number of the appointed divisions of time on which it occurred. 
Thus .a journey to Rome may be described as completed in ten 
days, or, on the eleventh day ; either is equally correct : the one 

the actual amount ‘of time it occupied, the estimate of 
which commences with the journey ; the other the number of the 
‘days, the appointed divisions of time, on which the journey was 
-being performed. in Greek as in English, the one Form is distin- 
from the other, by the Expression and Omission of the 
jon Un. In the specification of the actual amount of time 








-an event P not exp ; speci- 
fication of the number of the appointed divisions of time on which 
i . ti ition must be expressed. Supposing our 
Blessed Lord to have suffered on Friday, all the following state- 
ments are just; He suffered on the first day—He rested in the 
grave on second day — He was raised from the dead on 
the third day—He laid in the grave two days—He was two days 
and two nights in the heart of the earth—He was raised from the 
day; y not, He was raised from the dead 
the third day; or, He was three days and-three nights in the 
cheart of the earth; for then, from Friday to Saturday must be, 
Two days and two nights, and, One and one night can have no 
-existence. Who says to his i in relation to such time, 
Here is' three days’ hire? ho computes the creation of the 
world, From Sunday to Tuesday three days, then to Thursday 
three days, then to Saturday three days, then to Sunday two days? 
omaking er eleven hus then, suppesing our Blessed 
Lord to have suffered on Friday, in no statement of Holy Scripture 
res} ae. can the word Three be u ; or even the word Third, 
unless it pgnoaates by the Preposition On; yet in numerous pas- 
sages Of Holy Scripture these wordsare so used,see Matt. xxvii. 
*63,John ii. 19, Matt. xvi. 21, Mark ix. 31, Luke ix. 22, 1 Cor. 
xv. 4, &c. &c., and they are also so used in each of the Three 
Creeds; therefore, it is certain, That our Blessed Lord did not 
suffer on Friday. 
Thus then it copure, That in relation to the time of our Blessed 
Lord's suffering, the Word of Godis clearand determined ; yet this 
~“ Word hath been made of none effect through Tradition.” 
Tradition-assumes, That the word Sabbath, as a mere Appellation 
-of a.day, nives mous with The Seventh day; yet in Lev. xxiii. 
32 it is recorded “ Jn the ninth day of the (seventh) month at even, from 
even unto even, shall ye celebrate your Sabbath.” And in the record 
of the Ten Commandments itis, Exo. xx. 10, “ But the seventh day 
. but) A Sabbath to the Lord;” hence this 
on cannot be regarded. Every Seventh Day is A Sabbath, 
but-every Sabbath is not a Seventh Day. 
Pradition may assert, That our Blessed Lord suffered on A day of 
ion ; for Holy Scriptureso records it. ‘Tradition may assert, 
hat it was on A day of preparation for a Si 3 for Holy Scrip- 
ture go records this.also. But Tradition cannot justly assert, That 
that Sabbath was The Sabbath of the Seventh Day ; for Holy Serip- 
ture records a contradiction of it. “So shall the Son of man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth."—St. John xix. 14 
records“ It was aday of, weenie Passover ;” and St. Luke 
xxii. 54 records “ That a irew near,” nota Sabbath of The 
scwenth day, for that approaching day was Friday, but A Sabbath of 
the- wer ; hence St. John xix. 31, “ Forthat Sabbath Day was an 


therefore appears, That there is no authority for the obser- 
vance af Good Friday, above, Dogmatic Teaching ; or, The Edict 
of a Living Infallible Head. 


17, Fenchurch-street, 
October 1, 185!. 


is (not 


HERMAN HEINFETTER. 


inet og 6, 1854. This is the Nine Hundred and Fortieth 
Thousandth, * How long halt ye between two opinions? if the Lord 
- God, — Bin, bet Feed mecdn Gite, cannot —¢ God and 

jammon ; isof God heareth ‘8 words ; and whosoever 
shalt be ashamed of me or of my words, of him she 
ashamed. I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that OF vapereng your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
= i is sand Se ; and - not my this world ; 

ye renewing 0) ir mind, 

what is that and perjest i Ra:doane 


y z ¥ will of God ; Sor who- 
soever doth not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple ; heaven and earth shall pass away, bui my words shall not 
Po not decei 

Be not ved. This is not an Immaterial selection of one day 
for another, but a question of grave importance ; even of acceptance 
or u our Lord Jesus Obrist ; the decision of which we 
cannot aveid. We know that our Blessed Lord hath declared, and 
we must-either accept his declaration, or * make him a liar.” 

Be not deceived. We feel that there is no uncertainty in our 
Blessed Lord's declaration, and that the disturbing cause, is an op- 
posing aie. of — ition, we —— — ae Lord 

bree and three n 3 an t ition — 
Threedays and two ni nts. —— 
not i . Facts determine 


are of 
that warisraging : That Christ and Tradit warring 
submission, and » A must secure us. ee _— 
Be not deceived. T 





‘adition has not secured any one, that is not 
so thority, as to satisfy himself of his adhesion 
to it, as clearly. as though Tradition’s Badge was marked on his 
. ats oe es ~~! ae eo octens ent me systems he 

uppo’ as elearly point ou ers his cow jon, as though 
ee — “~ i ap Se Sante, =e is aes 
-seru’ 18 master ; mn, jas denown uyi d 
selling, without all required marks of adhesion to it. — 








JOHN WILSON, 

Scorch papers announce the death of Prof. 
‘Wilson, the ‘‘Christopher North” of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, in his sixty-ninth year. His life was 
not eventful. Born in Paisley—educated in Glas- 
gow and Oxford—resident for a brief period at 


Windermere—afterwards settled in Edinburgh,— | 


ction of |. 


‘The Oity of the Plague.’ His finest verses, how- 
ever, are, we think, to be found in ‘ Unimore,’ 
and in his ‘Evening in Furness Abbey,’ which last 
poem contains many passages deep in feeling, 
fanciful in imagery, and resonant in cadence. But 
there was in the poet’s mind— interlacing the real 
treasures which it contained—a vein of what was 


iteral | factitious, tawdry, and theatrical,—leading to bom- 


bast when elevation was demanded, and to false 
sentiment when the thing demanded was emotion. 
Wilson’s novels—the ‘ Trials of Margaret Lyndsay,’ 
the ‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,’ and ‘The 
Foresters’—touching as are some of their scenes 
and beautiful as are some of their passages, fail of 
reaching the height of standard fiction. They are 
as little truthful as opera. Prof. Wilson will be 
remembered perhapsas acritic, when he is forgotten 
asa t and a novelist,—remembered, it must be 
added, for evil as well as for good. In this capa- 
city he gave full fling to his whimsies as a humor- 
ist,—to his class-prejudices as a Tory of the oldest 
school,—to his command of florid language as a 
rhapsodist,—and to his animal spirits as an athletic 
wrestler and sportsman. His lucubrations on the 
poets—his dithyrambics on country scenes and 
sports, were read and admired in their day. They 
contain pages worthy to live, from the humours 
that will reach every one having humour,—and 
from their judgments and illustrations, —mixed, 
we regret to add, with much that is deleterious in 
taste and false in principle. In Prof. Wilson’s 
critical writings will be found rancour close beside 
cordiality, petty malignity vitiating acute discrimi- 
nation, and vulgar superstitions spoiling that large 
and liberal faith which is of ‘‘ poetry, poetical,”— 
all, in short, that is comprehended in the words 
“Tory mischief,” by which Mr. Lockhart, in 


begin, however, with a mere general description 
of the papyri in question, as such a brief view js 
quite necessary to the und ing their con- 
tents, and it can be certainly arrived at without 
an accurate grammatical knowledge of all the turns 
of the language. 

At present, then, they have been divided into 
the nine Anastasi and the four Sallier papyri. 
But out of these thirteen, only the third coldest, 
Sallier appear to form subjects by themselves ; and 
the division is, I am convinced, of no value except 
for purposes of reference. The reasons for my say- 
ing so with respect to eleven out of the thirteen 
are three: first, that each papyrus contains many 
very distinct divisions, distinguished generally by 
a separate red letter heading, and that these divi- 
sions vary greatly in their length, in their form, 
and in their matter, the case being exceptional 
that two consecutive ones are connected in subject ; 
secondly, the very day of writing a bundle of these 
minor divisions is often given, and this day of date 
does not necessarily ap’ at the end of what 
we have hitherto called a distinct papyrus ; and 
thirdly, these minor divisions are often repeated, 
word for word, in the other papyri, but with dif. 
ferent dates, and in different handwritings, an 
instance of which I will give below. 

If, then, the “‘ division” rather than the “ papy- 
rus” appears to be the unit, we must come toa 
classification of these minor divisions according to 
their subjects. These are very various. Often they 
are the songs sung by the tutor to the royal and 
noble youths in the harems. (Often they are dis- 
tinct official orders to divers officers on divers 
subjects. Often they are lists or accounts. Often 
they are praises, not only of kings, but of indivi- 
duals. One, which I quote below, looks very like 





Scott’s Life, has called attention to the viol \ 
exuberances, and injustices ‘‘that were”—of a 
certain Northern magazine.—While writing the 
epitaph of a poet—of a man of imagination— 
of a lover of nature,—Truth forbids that the 
truth should in this matter be suppressed; be- 
|eause in proportion as the Poet was gifted, 
| were the party airs and offences great, as the 
| vulgar exponents of one who in his day ruled, 
jand heated, and influenced a public — above 
all, a young public. Talent less certain—af- 
fluence of words less marked—than his, would 
serve at any time to win the sort of notoriety 
which grew about the name of ‘“‘ Christopher 
North,” would authors use their powers and pro- 
| stitute their influence in support of literary morals 
|and literary policy such as made the character of 
| the journal which in turn made him a personage. 
Happily the age has grown above the reach of 
such aninfluence. The market for the intellectual 
free-lance is on the wane,—and men brought up 
within the sphere of nobler influences look back, 
when accident or curiosity leads them to the work, 
| upon the literary utterances of the Magazine of 
which he was for many years the sustaining soul 
and visible representative, with wonder and regret. 











THE EXODUS. 
Vicarage, Brading, Isle of Wight. 

SEVERAL applications having been addressed to 
'me upon the subject of the Hieratic Papyri men- 
| tioned in your paper of the 11th of February, I 
| find that a desire is generally expressed in them 
ted more information, to be given through the 
pages of your journal. 

A detailed translation, as requested by some 
correspondents, would, if appearing without notes 
and references, carry with it only the weight of 
| such solidity of judgment as the individual trans- 
| lator might possess ; and it must be owned that in 
| the present state of hieratic knowledge it is pos- 
| sible to give a turn and tone to particular words 





| and phrases, according as it suits, or not, the wish 


he lived and died in the last-named city, a poet, a | of the translator that his document should speak 
novelist, a Professor, a critic, and a provincial | about such and such things. While I would re- 
lion. Scotch contemporaries speak of him as of | serve, however, for some more formal medium of 
-one taking rank with Scott and Burns,—as “the | publication the reasons by which I seek to sustain 
rthree great Scotchmen ;" but this judgment, we | particular translations, still few things would give 
dmagine, Seotch posterity—not to speak of the me more pleasure than to be allowed to forward to 
English to come—will hardly ratify. As a poet, | you some of those curious results which I at pre- 
Wilson is best known by “The Isle of Palms’ and | sent suppose myself to have arrived at. I must 





a lampoon against Moses himself. And often there 
is plain historical statement : such as where a high 
officer seems to have been sent to settle a dispute 
between another officer at Heliopolis and ‘the 
children of the chief of the granaries,” which he 
did by giving the latter four days’ holiday, and 
taking 178 suits of robes out of the temple of 
Nebthotep (for whom they were drawers of water), 
and of which robes, I presume, among other things, 
they “‘ spoiled the Egyptians.” 

Such are some of the subjects. With respect to 
the authorship, they were written by a college of 
at least nine writers : Kakkabou, Hora, Nenmen, 
Meneptah, Bekenptah, Hora, Amenmoses, son of 
Bekenptah, Sunero, perhaps a foreigner, and 
Oerptah. Some of these were chiefly attached to 
Heliopolis, others to Thebes. They lived in the 
reign of Meneptah II., the monarch of the Exodus. 
The above names appear by. themselves in a list, 
but there were others, such as Pebsa and Ra Moses. 

I have only guessed at present at some of the 
words of the following lampoon, nor would I ven- 
ture to forward it in its present state but that it 
is short and clearly written ; if, therefore, any one 
else has given his attention to hieratic writing he 
can correct me. It appears twice. Once in Sal- 
lier IL., p. 19, andagain in Anastasi VII., p. 132. 
In the former case, Kakkabou, or Strongitharm 
as the Saxons would call him, alone puts his name 
to it, as “offering” or probably composing it; 
in the latter, he ‘‘ offers” it, but was assisted by 
others, the erasures prevent us knowing exactly 
how, but Nenmem “ made,” or probably wrote it. 
It reminds us much of Manetho’s account of Moses. 
(See Gliddon’s ‘ Ancient Egypt.’) 

«There has appeared to you the head of a house 
of prophets, according as was written to you in 
former time, that the (house of Nashuz) should 
come to dominion. You turned back at the place 
of conversation, where the chief was sent to ex- 
plain. Speak to him as he speaks to you. While 
he is full of making (obeisance), he strives after 
command. His name is not pleasant ; he is full 
of all his compliment. Amoun is not his father 
(or rather, see page 133, Does he not conceal his 
father ?). Are not his movables all his house? 


With words stolen from his mother, to the delight 
of their chief, he is about the buildings. His arms 
are the image of his (drawling) nose. In giving 
out (obeisance) and salaams he is evil ; his body 
bows to you, he is (cecaovr) with three rations, 
increased in command with double wine, his tur- 
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bulent body will not bow. Again, he is (secaour) 
in standing, in keeping the (head-dress) of (__).” 
J remain, &c. D. J. Hears. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





China.—A Journey to the ‘ Snowy Valley” and 
Waterfalls. 


Durine the past autumn my duties called me to 
travel a + deal in the province of Chekiang, of 
which Hangchow-foo is the capital and Ningpo 
one of the principal cities. My journey to the 
“Snowy Valley” and Waterfalls appeared to me 
so full of interest that I am induced to send you 
an extract from my journal,—partly for the 
amusement of your readers and partly as a contri- 
bution to a ‘‘ Guide-Book” for China, which will 
soon be as necessary as Mr. Murray’s Handbooks 
are to the European traveller, who, no longer 
satisfied with ‘‘a journey from Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo,” must now undertake one from Newington 
to Nanking. 

Leaving Ningpo about mid-day, with the first of 
the flood tide, a party of English gentlemen and 
myself sailed rapidly up the river in some small 
country boats which we had hired for the journey. 
The country through which we passed, and which 
may be called the plain of Ningpo, is perfectly 
level, and is not remarkable for any striking fea- 
ture; but it is exceedingly fertile and produces 
large crops of rice, which is the staple food of the 
inhabitants. It is thickly covered with small 
towns, villages, and farm-houses; and like all the 
fertile plains in China which have come under my 
observation, it teems with population. As our 
boatmen went on during the night, we found our- 
selves next morning at the base of the hills which 
bound the plain on the south-west, and in the dis- 
trict of Fung-hwa. On one of these hills stands a 
pagoda, which is visible for many miles, and from 
which an excellent view of the low country is 
obtained. 
bank, we stepped on shore and took the first turn- 
ing which led to the hill on which the pagoda 
stands. When we reached the summit of this hill, 
which appeared to be about 1,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, we were rewarded with one of 
those splendid views which are, perhaps, more 
striking in the fertile districts of China than in 
any other country. Beneath us, and stretching to 
the north and eastward, was the level plain through 
which,we had passed during the night. The city 
of Ningpe occupied its centre, and it seemed 
bounded on all sides, except the north and east, 
by hills and mountains varying in height from 
1,000 to 3,000 feet,—while far away to the east- 
ward lay the Islands of the Chusan Archipelago, 
studded about in the China Sea. 

After inspecting the pagoda, we proceeded on- 
wards in our boats to a place called Ta-foo-tou, 
which isa few miles further up the river and as 
far as it is navigable for boats. We remained here 
for the night, and made preparations for a land 
journey to the Snowy Valley, which we determined 
to take on the following day. Early next morning, 
while breakfast was getting ready, we went to see 
apretty, small temple called the Seou- Wang-Meou, 
which the people told us was well worth visiting. 
This temple is finely situated on a small hill, having 
rich woods behind and the river winding past in 
front,—but asa building it is chiefly remarkable 
for a most elaborately-carved stone altar—the 
finest specimen of the kind which I have met with 
in China. While engaged in examining this curious 
work of Chinese art, a respectable looking old man 
came running breathless into the temple and intro- 
duced himself as Mr. A-chang, and told us he was 
a Mandarin or small Government officer connected 
with the temple. A slight glance at his features 
told us he was no common man. He was most 
loquacious and particularly civil and obliging ; he 
went all over the edifice with us, explaining, or 
endeavouring to explain, the elaborate carving of 
the altar and the various rude pictures which 
covered the walls. Having a long journey before 
us we had little time to spare, and were, therefore, 
obliged to take a hurried leave of our obliging 
friend, who told us he would pay us a visit at our 
boats before we started for the Falls. We had just 


Making our boats fast to the river | 


finished breakfast, when to our surprise the old 
gen presen i 4 , and evidently 
prepared for a journey. ‘‘ Ah!” said he, “I told 
you I would see you before you started, and I have 
made up my mind to go with you and show you 
the road.” As he seemed a most amusing character, 
and, moreover, was most useful in enabling us to 
make arrangements with coolies and chair-bearers, 
we made no objection to his joining our party. 
And we had no reason to regret the circumstance, 
for he was invaluable as a guide and afforded a 
rich fund of amusement. Our coolies being at last 
engaged and loaded with some few necessaries, and 
our mountain chairs all ready, we despatched our 
boats to another part of the country—a place called 
Ning-Kang-jou, some miles further west and on 
another branch of the river. 

From Ta-foo-tou to the Snowy Valley the distance 
is about nine or ten miles. Headed by our Man- 
darin friend, and surrounded by hundreds of the 
natives of both sexes, old and young, we started on 
our journey. The road, which was a narrow foot- 
path, led us up the valley, and every now and then 
we approached the banks of the stream, which was 
now quite narrow, shallow, and in some places 
very rapid. Although no longer navigated by 
boats, it was still made to serve the purpose of the 
industrious inhabitants in a number of other ways. 
Small rafts, made by lashing a few bamboo poles 
together, were plying about in all directions, bring- 
ing the productions of the hills down to Ta-foo-tou, 
where they could be put into boats and so con- 
veyed onwards to the lowland towns for sale. 
Large quantities of basket tea, liquid indigo, 
paper, mats, wood, and such like hill productions 
were observed coming down the river in this way. 
Fish seemed most abundant in the little stream, 
and as it was now far beyond the influence of tides 





} and clear as crystal, my old friends, the Fishing | 


| Cormorants, were employed in catching large fish 
for their masters and small ones for themselves. 

The village through which we passed, although 
| in many places very sandy from the effects of the 
| swelling of mountain-streams, was yet generally 
| rich and fertile. On the road, at stated distances 
apart, were covered resting-places for travellers, 

where shelter from.a storm or shade from the noon- 
| day sun might be had by rieh or by poor, “without 

money and without price.” Little villages, and 
| farm-houses were observed, clustered about in 
| various directions, and the labourers who were at 
, work in the fields seemed happy and unoppressed. 
| Looking upon a quiet scene like this, one cap 
| scarcely believe that a civil war is raging in the 
| country, not a greater distance off than 100 miles, 
| where acts of savage cruelty are daily perpetrated 
| which makes one’s blood run cold. Yet such is 
the fact. 

After winding up the valley for about six miles, 
we came to the foot of a mountain pass, and began 
gradually to ascend. As we reached a higher ele- 
vation, the scenery became more varied in appear- 
ance than it had been in the plain, and very beau- 


of every conceivable form,—some were peaked, 
upwards, and were covered densely with pines and 
brushwood. Far away down in the valley below 


| arrived, was seen winding its way amongst the 
hills, and hastening onwards to swell the noble 
river which flows past the city of Ningpo. 

When we arrived at the top of the pass we found 
ourselves at the entrance of the Snowy Valley, 
which lay a little beyond, and nearly at the same 
elevation, estimated at about 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. This valley is surrounded on all 
sides by mountains. At one point is the pass 
which I have just noticed, and at another is an 
opening for a small mountain stream, which, as it 
leaves the valley, falls over a precipice of rocks 
into a glen some three or four hundred feet below. 
The temple of the Snowy Valley, an old and dila- 
pidated Buddhist building, occupies the centre or 
upper end of the valley, and to that we proceeded 
in order to procure quarters for the night for our- 
selves and our coolies. Here we found our old 
Chinese friend ready to receive us, and, with the 
priests of the monastery, gave us a cordial and 
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| 





hearty welcome. It was now late in the afternoon, 
within an hour of sunset ; but as our had. 
not arrived, we determined to go outand visit the 
upper part of the Falls, reserving the lower, or 
glen view, until the following morni To our 
surprise, Mr. A-chang,—who had walked all. the 
way, and who we supposed must. be very tired, — 
intimated his intention of accompanying us. We 
therefore set out with him as our guide, and in a 
few minutes we reached the edge of the valley and 
heard the noise of the falls. As we followed our 
guide along a small path, through trees and brush- 
wood, we were scarcely prepared for the view 
which was about to be presented to our eyes.. All 
at once we arrived at the edge of a precipice, which 
made us quite giddy as we looked over it. The 
water rolled out of the valley over the precipice, 
and long before it reached the bottom it was con- 
verted into showers of spray. Far below us:wasa 
deep and narrow glen through which the little 
stream was quietly meandering after leaving the 
falls. As we skirted the mountains on the west 
side of the Snowy Valley we found our progress 
every now and then arrested by perpendicular 
rocks such as I have just noticed; and during the 
rainy season there are several other falls, which, 
our guide informed us, were not much inferior in 
beauty to that which we had just visited. 

As it was now nearly dark, and rather dangereus 
work travelling amongst such scenery, we 
our steps to the old monastery. Here we found 
our coolies had arrived with our beds and other 
necessaries, and the cook was busy preparing 
dinner. When our meal was ready we requested 
Mr. A-chang to honour us with his company, and 
all sat down with a full determination to do justice 
to the viands before us, and for which the long 
journey and fresh air of the mountains had made 
us fully prepared. A-chang seemed to relish the 
dinner—English though it was—as much as any of 
us. Heate with knife and fork, tossed off his glass 
of beer, and took wine with us all round, in the 
most approved manner. When dinner was over, 
he asked for a cigar and a glass of brandy-and- 
water, and evidently intended to enjoy himself for 
this evening at least. In order to amuse and 
humour him we proposed his health with ‘three 
times three,” and made the old temple ring again 
as we gave him a specimen of our national airs, 
‘ Rule Britannia’ and ‘ God save the Queen.’ But 
the old man was not to be outdone: he returned 
thanks to us for drinking his health ; he recited 
poetry of his own ; sung Chinese songs, and ev 
now and then burst out into a hearty laugh, which 
we could not help joining in without knowing very 
well why we did so. The court outside was full 
of Chinamen, who were evidently enjoying with 
great zest Mr. A-chang’s songs and recitations. 
Inside, sitting perched upon a chair, sat a young- 


| priest, with his eyes fixed upon the bottles on the 


| 
} 





table. An empty beer bottle had been given to 
him at the commencement of dinner, and his whole 
soul seemed bent upon getting another. He nei- 


tiful. We were surrounded by hills and mountains | ther moved, smiled, nor spoke, but looked.on in a 


dreamy manner, and never took his eyes off the 


precipitous and barren, while others sloped gently bottles. Our attention was drawn to the boy by 


this singular proceeding, and we desired one of the- 
servants to find another bottle and give it to him, 


us the little stream, at whose source we had now | which having been done, the little fellow disap- 


peared for the night. 

As we were all rather tired with the day’s exer- 
tions, we felt an inclination to retire early to rest. 
We had some difficulty in inducing our Mandarin 
friend to leave us, as he was evidently prepared to- 
‘make a night of it,”—but as Englishmen have 
degenerated very much, and cannot imitate now 
the noisy drunken squires of the elden time, we 
gave him sundry hints, which he took at last, and 
left us to our own meditations. Our next day’s: 
journey, and a description of the country through 
which we passed, must be the subject of another 
communication. R. F. 





Canosa, ia Puglia, Maxeh 12. 
In an article which I recently sent to the Athe- 
neeum, I promised on the earliest possible oecasion. 
to report more details of the interesting excava- 
tions of Canosa. Until new, I have been unable- 
to redeem my promise ; but. the recent return of 
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Cavalier Bonucci from that site enables me to give 
you the following particulars. Canosa, as is well 
known, is one of the most celebrated ancient Greek 
cities in Puglia, and is the only one in the whole 
kingdom which offers the wonderful contrast of 
a Greek Pompeii to our Roman Pompeii. It is 
situated on a rising ground, in the centre of a 

lain which is surrounded by a semicircle of low 

ills. Between these and the modern city the 
plain incloses for many miles of circumference the 
old Necropolis, or city of the dead. At every step, 
on digging three or four feet underground, we 
meet with an old path, which conducts by a de- 
scent to a tomb composed of one or more chambers, 
and which is surrounded on the outside by other 
funereal apartments. Their ‘‘facciate” are deco- 
rated with columns and frontispieces, and are 
painted with lively colours ; their gates are so well 
closed by vertical pieces of tufa that the soil has 
not been able to penetrate them. We enter there- 
fore these habitations of the dead as we walk into the 
houses of the living. The light of the sun shines in 
upon them as it did twenty centuries since,—and in 
the very middle of the first chamber reveals one or 
more skeletons fully clothed, with their arms or 
precious ornaments. Around them stand painted 
vases, furniture of every form, utensils of various 
kinds and metals, precisely in the spots where their 
relatives or dearest friends had placed them. The 
walls are adorned with elegant pictures, with friezes 
bearing thefigures of warriors who combat, and with 
decorations of an original style hitherto unknown. 
It creates a very natural surprise, that scarcely one 
in a hundred of these tombs has been examined in 
past times, and that even when this has been the 
case, objects of Art in gold, glass, ivory, and vases 
have not been removed. It would seem as if money 
had been the only object ofsearch. In some streets 
the tombs are evidently for the most part those of 
the poor; in others they are the last habitations 
of people in easier circumstances ; and in some are 
found the mausoleums of rich and powerful citi- 
zens. The antique articles which are found in these 
various classes of sepulchres and people are like- 
wise of a different and distinct character. Amongst 
the tombs, too, of those who were poor, sometimes 
is found a noble and richly adorned sepulchre : 
an instance of which is one which was discovered 
in 1813. At present we are indebted for the en- 
couragement of the Arts to His Majesty of the 
Two Sicilies, who is most ably supported by the 
intelligence of the Prince of Bisignano and the 
Prince St. Giorgio for a renewal of excavations 
which have been so long suspended,—and hitherto 
the works, which have been conducted with his 
usual ability by Cavalier Bonucci, have rendered 
an ample harvest. They were commenced at the 
beginning of this year ; and though the severity 
of the winter, which has covered Puglia with frost 
and snow, has thus much retarded the works, yet 
some rare sepulchres have been discovered, remark- 
able for their novel and beautiful architecture and 
their curious monuments. Amongst these, a tomb 
opened to the north of Canosa cannot fail to awaken 
the wonder of all Europe. It lies near the ancient 
gate of Canosa, at a short distance from the river 
Ganto. This tomb is composed of two subterranean 
chambers, formed in the hard mass of the earth, 
and belongs to a warrior who still wears his arms 
of bronze and of iron. Along the sides of the walls 
were found a quantity of large and small patere, 
tazze, and ordinary drinking vessels. In the midst 
of these stood six vases, which formed three equal 
pairs, of a size perfectly wonderful. On these are 
represented very rare and precious subjects,—as 
the Rape of Europa, the Vengeance of Medea, the 
Liberation of Andromeda, and the Funeral Pyre 
of Patroclus, round which the body of Hector is 
being dragged by the car of Achilles. But there 
‘ is one vase which by the size and the subjects of 
its paintings will form an epoch in the annals of 
archeology and the arts,—and by its historic in- 
terest, perfectly unique in monumental vases, is 
calculated to awaken the wonder of modern times. 
It is a vase whose paintings represent Greece and 
Asia, and in the midst of them the Genius of Dis- 
cord, who raises aloft the flaming torch. Darius 
is seated amidst his satraps, and Persia personified 
addresses to them a grave and sorrowful speech. 





| 


Besides these, there are various graceful figures of 
women, whose heads are covered with the Phrygian 
tiara, and who represent, perhaps, the various 
kingdoms of Asia offering to an eminent personage 
their rich tributes to support that bloody war. All 
the principal figures have their corresponding ap- 
pellations affixed. These treasures of Art and anti- 
quity are by this time, we believe, deposited in the 
Royal Palace; and it is to be hoped that, under 
the liberal auspices of His Majesty, a work con- 
taining the designs and illustrations of such classical 
and remarkable monuments will be very shortly 
published. 

Such are the details of the most recent dis- 
coveries made in Canosa; and I am happy to say 
that the Cavalier Bonucci will return some time 
in the month of April to continue what he has so 
ably begun. How much lies interred that was to 
throw light on the history, the social and domestic 
manners of the past,—how much, too, that would 
add to the grace and utility of modern life, it is 
impossible to say ; but nowhere can we go in this 
kingdom without finding that the very rubbish we 
tread under careless feet is composed of the ruins 
of an elder age. How much, too, is lost for want 
of attention or want of means to carry out inves- 
tigations! Ina recent visit to the country, I found 
that walls had been built of columns and capitals of 
precious marble and beautiful work, dug up and 
broken to pieces for that express object. In one 
place I found and redeemed a marble slab, bearing | 
an inscription which, as yet, I have been unable | 
to julien, and which was used to press hams 
with. But why mention one of a thousand in- 
stances? His Majesty has the taste and the dis- 
position to do much in the way of excavation,— 
but when so much is to be done the difficulty lies 
in the selection. H. W. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


THE Stamp Returns—held back for three years— 
have been issued to the public. Our concern with 
these Returns is small compared with that of many of 
our brethren. As our readers know, the Atheneum 
is not a stamped publication,—though for postal 
convenience a small portion of our weekly im- 
pression is issued on stamped paper. This brings 
us into the list prepared by the Government, with- 
out in any way indicating the extent of our circu- 
lation. It is not our habit to obtrude our personal 
affairs on public notice: our position, happily, does | 
not need that we should blow our own trumpet 
in the_public ear; and we shall say no more about | 
our influence and resources than the Government | 
Returns have already said for us. In these, we | 
find that in 1851 the Athenceum required 128,000 | 
stamps; in 1852 the number rose to 140,000; and 
in 1853 it was 147,000. The appreciation of our | 
labours shown in this steady increase of support | 
from without in that portion of our issue which— 
having to find its way into nooks and corners of 
the world, where newsmen are scarce and book- 
sellers are not—to the firesides of readers too im- 
patient for the literature of the day to wait for our 
Monthly Parts—will, we think, be as gratifying to 
those for whom we toil as it is unquestionably to 
ourselves. Expressing, as we have a right to do 
in common with the reader, our feelings at the ever- | 
expanding circle of usefulness in which it is our | 
pleasure and our duty to be employed,—we shall 
leave those who are interested in the matter to | 








draw their own inferences from the facts set forth | 
in these Returns. 


For the moment, the Committee of learned So- 
cieties, formed with a view to impress on Govern- | 
ment the policy of sending out a scientific mission | 
to the East, is put into a waiting attitude. As our | 
readers know, an application has been made to the | 
Commander of the Forces. Without his consent, | 
it was very properly felt that no steps should be 
taken. Science, therefore, waited on the Soldier. 
His answer was at once frank and immediate,— 
and, as many of our readers feel an interest in the 
matter, we may as well state the terms of it. 
Lord Raglan, we believe, approves, to a certain 
extent, of the idea. But he sees difficulties—as a 





military man—in the way of the explorers. For 


the present, therefore, he thinks it better that | 


science shall be left to itself, and that the armed 
force shall alone occupy attention. When, how- 
ever, the army shall have been some little time in 
the field, and its destination shall be better known, 
the Commander of the Forces hopes that he will 
be able to further the views of the scientific Com. 
mittee. This time, we trust, will soon arrive. 

Burlington House has been purchased by the 
Government. The use to which it is to be put is 
not, as yet, determined; but the uses are many 
which its central situation and capacious area are 
well adapted to serve. Years ago, in 1809, this 
mansion, one of the finest in London, was on the 
eve of destruction. A lease was obtained, and the 
building saved, by Lord George Cavendish. At 
length it has become public property,—and ere 
long the public will be able, we presume, to 
explore the marvels long hid behind the high wall 
which shuts out curious eyes. Few spots in 
modern London are so closely connected with the 
world of literary and artistic anecdote as Burling. 
ton House. Gay wrote about it—Hogarth painted 
it, squibbing Pope and Kent at the same time 
—Handel lived in it. The old house and the 
new are connected with the stories of Denham 
and Devonshire ; of Cavendish, and Campbell, and 
Chandos. They live in the gossip of Pepys and in 
the scandals of Walpole. No mean authority has 
described the colonnade, behind the outer brick 
wall, as ‘‘ one of the finest pieces of architecture 
in Europe.” The price at which the property has 
been secured for public use, is, we believe, about 
150,0002. 

The Rev. Robert Scott, Rector of South Luffen- 
ham, in Rutland, has been elected Head of Balliol 
College. 

Mr. Ewart’s proposal to amend his Public Libra- 
ries Act has been slighted by a Liberal Ministry 
and rejected by a Liberal House of Commons. The 
motion was brought on last Wednesday, when it 
was supported by Messrs. Hume, Brotherton, 
Monckton Milnes, Scobell, Bright, Crawford, Dun- 
can, W. Brown, and Lord Dudley Stuart. It was 
opposed by Mr. Spooner on his own behalf, and 
by Mr. Fitzroy on the part of the Government. 
The Minister very nearly suffered a defeat on the 
motion,—and had Sir B. Hall, the Chairman of 
the Marylebone Free Library, and two or three 
others, who should have been in their places, not 
been absent, the second reading would have been 


| carried. Petitions were poured in from various 


places in its favour. Not one voice was réaised 
against it from without. The vote, therefore, was 
in direct contradiction to the expressed wishes of 
the great constituencies of Manchester, Mary- 
lebone, Birmingham, and other towns. By the 
rejection of Mr. Ewart’s Bill, Ministers have, un- 
questionably, assumed the responsibility of intro- 
ducing and passing into a law some other scheme 
having the same general object in view. 

The ‘‘first portion” of Mr. Pickering’s collection 
of choice books sold last week for 2,642/. 9s. 
Throughout, the prices were pretty good. Brath- 
wait’s Barnabie’s Journal (1648—50) brought 
51. 12s. 6d.—Arnold’s Chronicle (1502) 162. 10s.— 
the Book of Kings (1630), 9. 5s.—Bloomfield’s 
Norfolk, 10/. 10s.—Chaucer’s Works, by Sir H. 
Nicolas, printed on vellum, 34/.—Booke of Christ- 
mas Prayers (1608), 5/. 17s.—Caxton’s Legenda 
Aurea (1493), 21/. 10s.—and Pynson’s Dives et 
Pauper (1463), 467. Many of Mr. Pickering’s own 


| works realized good prices. 


Communications from Dr. Vogel, dated ‘‘ Shimo- 
tetsen, November 13th, 1853,” have arrived in Lon- 


| don,—and have been forwarded to us by Mr. Peter- 


mann. At that place, which is apparently situated 
near Bilma, in the Tibbu country, Dr. Vogel and 
his companions had safely arrived, after a difficult 
and dangerous march of about three weeks from 
Tegerry, the southernmost place of Fezzan. “ The 
country now behind us,” says Dr. Vogel, “‘is a 
most dreary region, consisting entirely of sand 
and black sandstone rocks, without a trace of 
vegetation for 600 miles, but which, I am happy 
to say, we have successfully traversed without 
injury to our own health and without losing any 
of our camels. Here our eyes were gladdened by 
the first green trees since we left Tegerry, and 
here we shall make a halt of three days, for the 
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urpose of a general rest of the caravan, and for 
collecting provisions of flour and butter. We are 
now only seventeen days’ journey from the shores 
of Lake Tsad. Ihave been able to continue my 
observations in the same way as in the early part 
of our journey ;—my barometers tell me that we 
are still on a table-land having an average elevation 
of 1,300 feet above the level of the sea. It is the 
great table-land of Northern Africa, which com- 
mences, on our route, at Sukna and the Black 
Mountains, and extends, at a nearly uniform 
Jevel, and with scarcely any interruptions or in- 
equalities, to where we now are. It is intersected 
only once, under the 22nd parallel of north latitude, 
by a range of hills attaining the height of 2,400 
feet (this is probably the range crossed by Oudney, 
Denham, and Clapperton at the pass of El Wahr). 
But eastward of us, in Tiberty, there must be high 
ranges of mountains, as the wind coming from that 
quarter is very cold.” Dr. Vogel speaks very 
favourably of the great kindness to the travellers, 
and solicitude for their safety and comfort, of 
Hayje Aksen, the Bornuese prince, under whose 
protection they were performing the journey across 
the desert. They had, also, been so fortunate as to 
make friends with the Sultan of the Tibbus, and to 
arrange with him about the transmittance through 
his territory of their future communications from 
Central Africa. This is of some importance, as 
the direct communication between Bornu and 
Fezzan lies wholly in the hands of the Tibbus. 

Next June the Society of Arts propose—in 
connexion with the many good works in further- 
ance of which their energies are now employed— 
to open a special Exhibition of Educational ma- 
chinery. The idea is, to collect a series of models, 
plans, books, diagrams, and apparatus, which shall 
illustrate the actual practice of school teaching in 
the great States of Europe and America, so as to 
compare this with that prevailing in the United 
Kingdom and in some of our principal Colonies. 
Arrangements are already entered into which 
ensure success to the scheme. Lord Clarendon, as 
Foreign Secretary, and the Duke of Newcastle, as 
Minister for the Colonies, have given the plan their 
full support,—and promises of cordial co-operation 
have been received from the Committee of Council 
on Education, the Department of Science and Art, 
the Irish Commissioners of Education, the Na- 
tional School Society, the British and Foreign 
School Society, and other bodies. Prince Albert 
shows his interest in the scheme by heading a sub- 
scription, to defray the necessary cost of collecting 
and exhibiting the models, with 100/. 


England is not a military nation,—and the 
science which regulates and determines military 
operations is a great mystery to the million. Mili- 
tary maps are scarce in this country. When we 
tead in the daily papers that our troops, now at 
sea, are to be landed at Enos, Rodosto, or Midia, 
not one unprofessional reader in a thousand has 
the slightest notion why or wherefore. A landing 
at Varna or Sebastopol would be intelligible. But 
why at Enos? why at Rodosto? To understand 
the reason why, it is necessary to cast an eye on 
some military map,—and very opportunely Mr. 
Gregory has now put forth, in a convenient form, 
‘A Strategical Map of Russia and Turkey,’ showing 
the positions of the several forces on the Danube, 
with their lines of operation, military bases, and 
the like. The document is of unusual interest. 
One special service it may render will be, in allay- 
ing all unnecessary fears caused by the Russian 
advance into the Dobrodja, as it will show to the 
many, what was already known to the few, that 
Omar Pasha’s line of defence lies south of the Do- 
brodja ; and therefore that the occupation of this 
territory does not greatly change the relative po- 
sition of the troops there in presence. 


The movement, which has its centre in the new 
Department of Science and Art at Marlborough 
ouse, advances steadily and prosperously on 
Many points of its circumference. The people of 
Birmingham, Nottingham, and the Potteries have 
severally organized their schools of design into 
Schools of Art,—to be conducted on self-support- 
ing principles. We are glad to see these changes, 
- 48 they indicate a large and wholesome diffusion of 





good sense and Art interest among the people. 
The Bristol school, we understand, has outgrown 
its accommodation in six months. Other places 
are also showing signs of vitality. Bath, Carmar- 
then, Carlisle, and Dunfermline are about to esta- 
blish Schools of Art in their respective localities. 
Demand for instruction outruns supply. Masters 
and teachers cannot be made fast enough. Several 
towns, we believe, are only waiting until masters 
are certified as competent, in order to commence 
operations. In this latter list are such important 
places as Liverpool, Gloucester, Exeter, and Truro. 


A Correspondent writes :—‘‘In your report of 
Dr. Ward’s lecture on the ‘ Wardian Cases,’ de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, you have inad- 
vertently stated that ‘at St. Thomas’s Hospital a 
subscription has been set on foot to provide cases, 
and in these the patients found a fruitful source of 
gratification.’ The Hospital to which these Ward- 
ian Conservatories have been presented is the 
London Hospital : they were promoted by private 
subscriptions, obtained by some ladies interested in 
this charity. ‘ §. J. Burcu.” 


Correspondents at Melbourne, in the province 
of Victoria, in Australia, complain that the privi- 
leges of the book-post have not yet been extended 
to their colony. We cannot tell the reason why they 
have not :—the more especially as yo baa been 
extended to the adjacent colony of New South 
Wales. Doubtless there are reasons for the delay, 
known at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. We presume it 
is only a question of time; where a vast amount of 
machinery is to be prepared and set in motion, 
it is not to be done in a day. One place this week, 
another next. We cannot doubt that Melbourne’s 
turn will come; and in the mean time readers in 
Victoria must be patient. 


It appears that the Admiralty, without sanc- 
tioning any new Expedition to search for Sir John 
Franklin, have determined that such orders shall 
be issued to Sir E. Belcher as will empower him to 
continue the search for the missing Expedition for 
another year. Thus we hope that the open water 
to the north-west of Wellington Channel will be 
examined, which, it will be remembered, was left 
unexplored by Sir E. Belcher at the date of his 
despatches last year. The names of the officers 
and crews of the Erebus and Terror, contrary to 
the notice given by the Admiralty, are still re- 
tained in the ‘ Navy List’; and will remain there 
until the return of the searching ships. 
change may be in some measure due to 
Franklin, who has addressed a long and eloquent 
protest to the Admiralty against the removal of 
her husband’s name from the Admiralty’s books 
until all search for him terminates. With unex- 
tinguished hope she still declares that it appears 
to her reasonable that Sir John Franklin and his 
companions should not be considered dead, but 
living, and bases her conviction to the latter effect 
on these grounds :—‘‘1. Because no evidence has 
been discovered of any catastrophe having befallen 
them. 2. Because the quarter of the Arctic Sea 
where it is most probable that the missing parties 
would be found living, or their fate ascertained, 
has never yet, so far as we. know, been explored, 
—Sir E. Belcher, when last heard of, having ad- 
vanced only to the verge of the open sea to the 
north-west, but without entering it; and because 
the part thus indicated is one of the two courses 
pointed out to my husband in the Admiralty in- 
structions for him to follow, and also because it has 
been pronounced, after a thorough examination of 
the other course, that he could not have passed 
that way. 3. Because within this unexamined 
region the resources for supporting life are pro- 
bably abundant ;— and 4. Because my husband 
and his officers steadily contemplated, and from 
the first provided for, a detention extending over 
an indefinite period, should difficulties occur to 
prevent their return at the time expected.”—It is 
expected that Capt. Inglefield will be ready to de- 
part with the Phenix about the 18th of this month. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS isOUPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission, 1s.; 
Catalogue, ¢d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


This 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION of FINE ARTS, PORT- 
LAND GALLERY, 316, Regent surest, on itethe Royal Poly- 
technic Institution.—The SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITIO 
of this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN from 9 till dusk.—Admission, 
ls. Catalogue, 6d. BELL SMITH, Secretary. 





GALLERY of GERMAN PAINTINGS.—The SECOND AN- 
NUAL EXLIBITION of the WORKS of MODERN GERMAN 
MASTERS will be OPENED to the PUBLIC on MONDAY 
pass. the 10th instant.—Admission 1s.—Gallery, 168, New Bond 
Stree 





CYCLORAMA, Albany Street, will RE-OPEN on EASTER 
MONDAY with a magnificent Panorama of NAPLES, exhibit: 
the great ERUPTION of VESUVIUS and DESTRUCTION o 
POMPELI, a.v. 79; with the present state of the Ruined City. 
These Views have been long in preparation, and will be exhibited 
with all the resources of this vast Establishment. 

The COLOSSEUM will be closed during Passion Week, and 
RE-OPENED on EASTEK MONDAY. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, l4, mt Street, wll RE» 
OPEN on MONDAY, April 10, with the ROUTE of the BRITISH 
ARMY to the SEAT of WAR, combined with the celebrated 
OVERLAND MAIL DIORAMA ; including the Embarkation at 
South assing Gibral Arrival at Malta, &c., with Con- 
stantinople, St. Petersburgh, Sebastopol, and the Dardane! 
from a Sketch by Lieut. Montagu O’Keilly, of H.M.S. Retri- 
bution. — Afternoon, at 3 ; Evening, at 8 o’clock.—Admission, 18.; 
Stalls, 28.; Reserved Seats, 38. 











NOW OPEN, adjoining the Royal Polytechnic, Repeat Street, 

r. W. F. FRIEN D’s Grand Moving Diorama of CANADA and 
the UNITED STATES; with Descent of the NIAGAKA and the 
River St. LAWRENCE ; with Original Chorus of Canadian Boat- 
men, every Evening at § (except Saturday), and Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays at 3.—Amphitheatre, ls. ; Stalls, 28.; Reserved 
om, 38.; Private Boxes for Four, 15s.—Box-Vflice open from 11 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—C, H. ADAMS'S ORRERY 
during PASSION WEEK.—On MONDAY NEXT, and during the 
week (Good Friday excepted), Mr. Adams w ver his Annual 
Lecture on en Begin at 8 and end about 10, Stalls, 3s.; 
Boxes, 28.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. Children, Half-price to Boxes 
and Pit. vate Boxes, 10s. 6d. and 21s., at the Box-Office daily, 
or at the principal Libraries. . 








DR. KAHN’S CELEBRATED MUSEUM is NOW OPEN in 
the spacious premises known as the SALLE ROBLN, Picca- 
dilly (top of the Hay ket). For Gentil from 11 till 5, and 
from 7 till 10 daily. Explanations by Dr. Leach. On Wedn 

and Friday a portion of the Museum is OPEN FOR LADIE 
ONLY, trom 2 till 5. Gentlemen, however, are still admitted on 
those days from 1) till 2, and from 7 till 10, Explanations given 
to the Ladies by Mrs. Leach.—Admission, 1s. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— PATRON : — 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—DURING PASSION WEEK, Dr. 
BACHHOFFNER will give his POPULAR LECTURE on DE- 
SCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY, SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 
with DISSOLVING DIAGRAMS, daily at Three, and at Eight 
in the Evenings, except Good Friday and Satu: Even- 
ings. All the other Larry tien 7 and EXHIBITIONS 
as usual—The SEAT of the RUSSIAN WAK, showing the prin- 
ci laces on the DANUBE, the TOWN and BATTLE of 
SPNOPE: with the DESTRUCTION of the TURKISH FLEET, 
and other interesting scenes (which have been kindly capeiied y 
the Proprietors of the JU: London News) will EX- 
HIBITED ina Hd a. Mp LT 
mencing on SR MON DAY.—Open pen 

— #.; Schools, and Children under Ten years of age, 

alf-price. 

















SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

AstronomicaL.—Feb. 10.—Anniversary Meet- 
ing.—G. B. Airy, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
Messrs. Toynbee, Martin, Glover, Besant, Rober- 
son, and Wright, were elected Fellows.—The 
obituary of deceased Fellows, and the Report of the 
Council were read. With regard to the standard 
astronomical instruments of the Royal Observatory, 
no important or organic change has been made in 
the past year. The transit-circle still maintains 
its high character for steadiness, and the observa- 
tions made with it are of first-rate excellence; the 
altazimuth has been worked with the same assi- 
duity, and the properties of the observations of the 
moon made with it to those made with the transit- 
circle, remains the same as in former years. The 
organization of the Galvanic operations connected 
with the ordinary business of the Observatory is 
gradually becoming more complete. By means of 
the galvanic motor-clock and the system of wires 
connecting the Observatory with the South- 
Eastern Railroad Company's Station at London 
Bridge, hourly signals, giving accurately Green- 
wich mean solar time, are transmitted to the offices 
of the Electric Telegraph Company at Lothbury 
and the Strand in London, and to Tunbridge, 
Deal, and Dover, several times in the day. Signal- 
balls are dropped at the Strand and at Liverpool 
simultaneously with the drop of the Greenwich 
ball at 1 o'clock. In addition, by means of an in- 
genious contrivance at Lothbury, time-signals are 
sent at 10 o’clock a.M. and at 1 o'clock P.M. each 
day, primarily from Greenwich, to various stations 
on the line of the Electric Telegraph er 
Preparations are also making for the erection of a 
ball at the port of Deal, which it is also intended 
to drop simultaneously with the drop of the ball at 
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Greenwich, by means of the wires on the line of 
the South-Eastern Railway. The various diffi- 
culties which occurred from time to time in the 
mechanism of the barrel or smeoth-motion clock, 
used for giving motion to the cylinder on which 
will ultimately be recorded the transits made with 
the transit-cirele and altazimuth, according to the 
American method of self-registration, have been 
overcome. It now earries the cylinders put into 
connexion with it with perfect regularity, its rate 
having all desirable steadiness. The Astronomer 
Royal is in negotiation with Mr. De la Rue for a 
supply of paper best adapted for receiving the 
record of the transits, and that gentleman, with 
his accustomed zeal for the interests of ecience, has 
given his attention to the subject. In the mean 
time, satisfactory trials have been made of the 
general efficacy of the apparatus by trial of an 
ordinary sheet of paper applied to the cylinders, 
on which, by a pricker acted on at every beat of 
the transit-clock by the electro-magnets attached 
to the frame, marks were made with perfeet regu- 
larity and with adequate force during several re- 
volutions of the barrel. From the first instant of 
the laying of the wires connecting the Greenwich 
Observatory with the stations of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company and the Electric Telegraph 
Company, it was evident that one of the earliest 
and most useful applications of them would be the 
determination of the longitudes of several of the 
principal observatories in the British Isles and on 
the Continent, which lie near the lines of the wires. 
During the last year, the earliest possible oppor- 
tunities have been taken for settling definitively, 
by the admirable facilities thus afforded, the longi- 
tudes of Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Brussels, 
with complete success, as far as regards the 
galvanic communications and the observations of 
the signals at all the observatories, and with only 
one instance of defective determination of the 
local time at one of the observatories. The 


method was first tried successfully in May last for 
determining definitively the longitude of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory, the requisite preliminaries for 
the accurate observation of the signals and the 


accurate determination of local time at each station 
being previously arranged between the Astronomer 
Royal and Professor Challis, and the requisite 
arrangements for insuring a complete circuit be- 
tween Greenwich and the Lothbury Station, and 
from thence to the Cambridge Railway Station, 
being made at the instance of the Astronomer 
Royal by Mr. C. V. Walker, Engineer and Super- 
intendent of Telegraphs of the South-Eastern 
Railway, and by Mr. Edwin Clark, Engineer of 
the Electric Telegraph Company, respectively. 
The electric communication between the Royal 
Observatory and the Great Western Railway 
Station, whence a direct correspondence may be 
carried on with the Royal Observatory, was com- 
pleted some months ago, but no experiments have 
been yet made with it. By a recent decree, the 
Observatory at Paris is entirely removed from 
under the superintendence of the Bureau des Lon- 
gitudes. It is possible that the new administration 
may cause some delay in the completion of the ar- 
rangements for the connexion of the two observa- 
tories of Paris and Greenwich. At the Cambridge 
Observatory the observation of the asteroids, par- 
ticularly with the Northumberland equatoreal, 
are diligently pursued. At the Edinburgh Obser- 
vatory, the observations are chiefly confined to 
meridian measures of stars. At Durham the chief 
attention has been directed to observations of the 
small planets, and computations relating to them. 
At Liverpool the principal attention is devoted to 
extra-meridional observations of a delicate nature. 
Four small planets and five comets were discovered 
since the preceding anniversary.—An address was 
then delivered by the President, on presenting 
the Gold Medal of the Society to Mr. Charles 
Rumker, for hislong-continued labour in observing 
Astronomy, specially for his Catalogue of 12,000 
stars. 


The following Fellows were elected as the officers 
and Council for the ensuing year.—President, 
= B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal; Vice- 


H. Smyth ; Treasurer, G. Bishop, Esq. ; Secretaries, 
Augustus De Morgan, Esq.; Capt. R. H. Man- 
ners, R.N.; Foreign Secretary, J. R. Hind, Esq. ; 
Council, J. C. Adams, .; R. C. Carrington, 
Esq.; Rev. T. Pelham Dale, M.A.; Warren De 
La Rue, Esq.; G. Dollond, Esq.; Rev. George 
Fisher; M.A. ; J. Glaisher, Esq. ; R. Grant, Esq. ; 
W. Rutherford, Esq., LL.D.; Rev. Richard 
Sheepshanks, M.A. 





Sociery oF AnTiquaries.—March 30.—John 
Payne Collier, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. G. 
R. Dodd was elected a Fellow.—Mr. O. Morgan 
exhibited a mall, or mallet, used in playing the 
obselete game of Pall Mall.—The Rev. T. Hugo 
exhibited a bronze armilla, found in Bucklers- 
bury.—Mr. B. Williams communicated some re- 
marks on the Hide of Land, together with a curious 
custumal of the county of Oxon.—Mr. Collier 
presented to the Society fifteen curious broadsides 
as a contribution to the Society’s collection. 

HorticunttTuRaL.-—April 4.—The Right Hon. 
L. Sulivan in the chair.—The most novel and 
striking object exhibited was a flowering specimen 
of Rhododendron Dalhousie, from Mr. Gadesden, 
—to whom belongs the honour of having been the 
first to flower this plant in England. The only 
other place in which it has yet blossomed in Britain 
is Dysart House, in Fifeshire, where it produced 
flowers last year. Mr. Gadesden’s plant had had 
five blooms on it, but two of them had dropped,— 
each of which measured about 44 inches in dia- 
meter, and as much in length. They greatly 
resembled the flowers of the white lily (Z. candi- 
dum), except that they were deeply tinged in the 
throat with yellow. Notwithstanding their size, 
they were not at all flimsy in texture; on the con- 
trary, the petals were thick, and the flowers well 
formed. When it is considered that a single stem, 
some 18 inches in height, produced five flowers, 
the display that may be expected to be made by a 
large specimen, covered with flowers of the dimen- 
sions stated, must be grand; and, therefore, whe- 
ther this rhododendron prove hardy or not, it 
must be regarded as an acquisition. A Knigbtian 
Medal was awarded.—From Messrs. Lane came 
four boxfuls of roses, the ‘‘queen of flowers,” in 
as fine condition as they could have been in the 
month of June. A Banksian Medal was awarded. 
— Messrs. Henderson furnished Cheiranthora 
linearis, 2 New Holland plant, spoken of many 
years ago by Mr. Cunningham as being a plant of 
great beauty. It has violet or rather blue starry 
flowers of sufficient size to be showy. <A Cer- 
tificate of Merit was awarded.—Dr. Royle drew 
attention to specimens of paper, rope, cordage, 
and other substances prepared from the plantain 
(Musa paradisiaca). He also entered into details 
concerning the amount of produce obtainable from 
an acre of plantain ground, independently of the 
fruit, for which alone the plant is now cultivated. 
The paper, although for the most part unbleached, 
and not prepared with European skill, was of the 
best quality as regards strength and fineness. The 
threads of the Musa textilis constituted, he ob- 
served, the invaluable Manilla hemp. After going 
into statements upon these important points, he 
directed attention to a living plant of the Boeh- 
meria nivra, Chou-ma, or China grass, also called 
occasionally, though erroneously, Manilla hemp. 
Specimens of the raw material and of the exquisite 
manufactures prepared by the Chinese from this 
plant were laid upon the table; the excessive 
strength of its fibres was pointed out, and it was 
shown that the Indian province of Assam was capable 
of alone supplying an unlimited quantity of such 
hemp. The Vice-Secretary produced a specimen 
of the plant from Shanghae, and remarked that 
since it was capable of enduring the climate of so 
cold a part of China it might be reasonably ex- 
pected to succeed as a field crop in the west and 
south of Ireland. It had this advantage over 
common hemp, that it was perennial, not annual, 
and afforded two or three cuttings in a year,—so 
that it might be found much cheaper to grow, and 
more productive as well as of far better quality, 
than hemp itself. 





A. K. Barclay, Esq.; J. Lee, Esq., 
LL.D. ; Rev. Robert Main, M.A.; Admiral W. 





MeErTEoROLOGICAn. — March 28.—S. ©. Whit- 
bread, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair.—Messrs, 
A. Forbes, C. B.W. Pearson, W. Squire, and W. C. 
Lake were elected Members.—The following com- 
munications were read :—‘ On Medical Meteorology 
and Atmospheric Ozone,’ by Dr. Moffat.—Since 
the discovery of ozone in April, 1848, the subject 
has engaged the author's constant attention. From 
tables formed from the observations of four years, 
from 1850 to 1853, he seeks to establish a con- 
nexion between atmosphericozone and the meieoro- 
logical conditions of the atmosphere, together with 
the prevalence of disease and mortality. The chief 
conclusions at which Dr. Moffat arrives are :—1st, 
That ozone periods always commence with de- 
creasing readings of the barometer and increase of 
temperature; and terminate with increasing read- 
ings of the barometer and decrease of temperature. 
—2nd. That as ozone periods commence very fre- 
quently with the wind in the south-east, and ter- 
minate in the north-west, those points adjacent to 
the south-east, he calls their points of commence- 
ment; and those adjacent to the north-west, those 
of their termination.—3rd. That ozone and cirri 
always accompany each other, and would appear 
to be peculiar to the south or equinoctial current. 
The author, therefore, designates the south points 
of the compass as those of ozone and cirri; and the 
north, or polar points, as those of no ozone and no. 
cirri.—4th. That snow and thunder-storms take 
place generally in the south-east points and during 
calms; whilst hail and aurore are peculiar to the 
north-west points.—5th. That the maximum of 
disease occurs with the wind in the south points, 
and the minimum of mortality when in the north 
points. —6th. That some diseases are peculiar to 
certain directions of the wind.—7th. That apo- 
plexy, epilepsy, paralysis, and sudden deaths are 
very common during hail and snow showers; and 
when the wind is in the points at which these 
phenomena generally occur, viz. the north-west 
and south-east.—8th. That ozone is in greater 
quantity on the west coast than in inland districts. 
The author concludes by stating that, owing to the 
action of light and the influence of atmospheric 
currents in producing decomposition of the iodide 
of potassium, it is necessary, in order to secure 
uniformity of results, to place the test-papers in 
darkness, and to keep them protected from atmo- 
spheric currents. — ‘Meteorological Report for 
1852,’ by Dr. Charles Smallwood, Lower Canada, 
—lat. 45° 32’ north, long. 73° 36’ west.—The 
highest reading of the barometer during the 
year was 30°329 mches; and it took place in 
December. The lowest reading occurred in June, 
and was 28°727 inches. The mean temperature 
of the quarterly periods were, winter, 16°°4; spring, 
37°°1; summer, 68°°8 ; and autumn, 45°°9. The 
yearly mean was 42°-9; and the yearly range was 
as large as 128°°5. The mean humidity of the 
atmosphere in winter was *781; in spring, *806; in 
summer, °810; in autumn, ‘895. The yearly 
mean was ‘823. Rain fell on 88 days, amounting 
to 47°131 inches; and was accompanied by thunder 
and lightning on 17 days. The most prevalent 
wind during the year was the west,—the least pre- 
valent the north by west. The mean of the maxi- 
mum velocity was 17°632 miles per hour,—and 
the mean of the minimum velocity was 0463 
per hour. A slight shock of an earthquake was 
felt on the morning of the 11th of February, 1852. 
To the tables are appended a series of ozonometer 
observations taken daily; the ozone papers being 
prepared with the iodide of potassium and starch, 
suspended in the shade, and sheltered from the 
influence of the sun and rain. The author remarks, 
that as a general law the amount of ozone is small 
whenever the electrical state of the atmosphere 
indicates high tension, and vice versd. In con- 
clusion, Dr. Smallwood expresses a hope that he 
will shortly be enabled to lay before the Society 
the results of a series of experiments he is now 
making with the view of ascertaining the nature 
and amount of the connexion he believes existent 
between the compound forms of snow-crystals and 
the electrical conditions of the atmosphere, whe- 
ther negative or positive, under which they are 
formed.—A paper was read, showing the ‘Mean 
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to 1853,’ by ‘Mr. Alexander Brown. — The 

of the monthly means are as follows.— 
January, 36°°2; February, 37°°1 ; March, 39°°3 ; 
April, 43°°0; May, 48°°7; June, 53°°5; July, 57°°9; 
August, 56°-4; September, 52°°4; October, 46°°0; 
November, 40°-2; and December, 36°9. Mean 
annual temperature, 45°°6. 





PurioLtocicaL.—March 24.—The Rev. T. Os- 
wald Cockayne, M.A., in the chair.—The papers 
read\were ‘On the Etymology of the Latin Particle 
modo,’ by the Rev. J. W. Donaldson, D.D.,— 
‘On the Confusion of Meaning between Corvus 
and Cornix,’—‘ On the Meaning and Derivation 
of the Verb adequare,’ by Prof. Key. 





Institution OF Crvin ENGINEERS.—March 14 


prepared by a Committee of Actuaries in 1843, to 
show the labour and difficulties which had to be 
overcome in compiling the facts from old official 
books kept for such objects. He explained a mode 
of keeping an official book which would form the 
basis of a table of mortality. If such a book were 
kept by every company from its commencement, a 
few days’ labour of copying would suffice to bring 
together many thousands of facts, which if col- 
lected from each office would, without exposing 
the internal affairs of the company, throw new 
light upon many questions as to the laws of disease 
and mortality now involved in obscurity. It was 
desirable to ascertain how far the mortality ex- 
perienced in life assurance companies corresponded 
with that of the public at large, as exhibited in 
|the Reports of the Registrar-General and the 





and 28.—J. Simpson, Esq., President, in the | essays of Dr. Farr; and considering that the en- 
chair.—The discussion was taken on Mr. Clark’s | gagements of life assurance companies were com- 
paper, ‘On Ruthven’s Propeller.’ —Portions of the puted at from 150 to 200 millions sterling, it was 
two evenings were devoted to the discussion of Mr. | evidently of importance to trace the laws of mor- 
Yates’s paper, ‘On the Advantages of Uniformity | tality on which calculations involving amounts of 


in European Weights, Measures, and Coins.’ 





Roya InstiruTion.—April 3.—W. Pole, Esq., 
M.A. F.R.S., Treasurer and V.P., in the chair.— 
Rev. G. E. Biber, LL.D., was elected a Member. 
Messrs. G. Clowes, H. De Leon, M.D., Col. L. 8. 
Dickson, and C. B. Knight were admitted Members. 
—Rev. J. Barlow reported that the following ar- 
rangements had been made for the lectures after 
Easter :—Seven lectures ‘On Ebullition, Combus- 
tion, and other Phenomena of Heat,’ by J. Tyndall, 
to commence on April 25 ;—seven lectures ‘On 
Botany,’ by M. T. Masters, to commence on April 
27 ;—seven lectures ‘On Edueation,’ to commence 
on April 29: 1. Rev. W. Whewell, ‘On the In- 
fluence of the History of Science upon Intellectual 
Education ; 2. Prof. Faraday, ‘Observations on 
Mental Education ;’ 3. R. G. Latham, M.D., ‘On 
the Importance of the Study of Language as a 
branch of Education for all Classess ;’ 4. C. G. B. 
Daubeny, M.D., ‘On the Importance of the Study 
of Chemistry as a branch of Education for all 
Classes; 5. Prof. Tyndall, ‘On the Importance of 
the Study of Physics as a branch of Education for 
all Classes ;’ 6. J. Paget, ‘On the Importance of 
the Study of Physiology as a branch of Education 
for all Classes ;’ 7. W. B. Hodgson, Esq., ‘On 
the Importance of the Study of Economie Science 
as a branch of Education for all Classes.’-—It was 
also announced that the Weekly Evening Meetings 
after Easter would be resumed on April 28th; and 
that discourses on those evenings would, probably, 


be delivered by the following gentlemen :—Prof. | 
E. Forbes, Dr. H. M. Noad, T. H. Huxley, Esq., | 


Prof. J. Tyndall, B. C. Brodie, Esq., Dr. E. 
Frankland, and Prof. Faraday. 





InsrrrurE or Acruartes.— Marek 27.—J. 
Finlaison, Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. D. | 
Chisholm was elected a Fellow.—‘On a Simple | 
Plan of Classifying the Policies of a Life Assurance | 
Company, so as to possess, at any time, the means 
of furming a Table of the Mortality experienced , 
in the Office,’ by Mr. S. Brown.—The author 
commenced by stating that there was in the records 
of life assurance companies a large collection of | 
valuable facts relating to the statistics of life, and | 
that it was to the interest of the companies to | 
eombine and compare the results. The law of 
mortality could nowhere be traced with greater 
accuracy, for the dates of birth, of selection, and | 


such magnitude depended. 

The Chairman announced the plan of the third 
| year’s Examination as follows :—As to construction 
| of Tables of Mortality and Valuations (5 questions). 
| Comparative advantages of the methods pursued 
| by different writers.—As to Legal Principles (5 
| questions). Deeds of settlement, Acts of Parliament 

partnership en commandite, charters of incorpora- 
‘tion ; Joint Stock Companies, powers and duties 
' of persons comprising them ; policy considered as a 
‘contract ; probates, and letters of administration ; 
assignees and personal representatives. —Atatistical 
Principles (5 questions). Method for the arrange- 
ment and collection of data; comparative tests of 
accuracy ; preparation of abstracts and reports.— 
Political Arithmetic (5 questions). General system 
of the country’s finance, funded and unfunded 
debt, and fiscal arrangements; taxation.—Cur- 
vency Arithmetic (5 questions). Currency, metallic 
and paper; bills of exchange; nature of banking 
—Bank of England, private, and Joint Stock 
Banks; comparative value of securities ; operations 
of the Stock Exchange; high and low prices; rate 
of interest.—Miscellaneous (5 questions). Office 
accounts, book-keeping, audit, correspondence, 
general routine, and approximate calculations.— 
Books to be referred to. Milne, Gompertz, Davies, 
Farren, Bunyon, Dowdeswell, Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, Tooke on Prices, Newmarch on Supplies 
of Gold, and on Bills of Exchange, M‘Culloch’s 
Dictionary, Acts of Parliament relating to Banks 
and Banking, &c. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. Statistical, 8.—‘On the Movement of the Population; 
Mortality, and Fatal Diseases in London in the last 
Fourteen Years,’ by Mr. Angus. 

— Geographical, 84.—‘* Account of an Expedition to the 
Sources of the Amazon,’ by Lieut.-Col. Lloyd.— Varia- 
tion of the Magnetic Needle at Aden,’ by Capt. Haines.— 
* Physical Geography of the Red Sea,’ by Dr. Buist. 

Tues. Syro-Egyptian, 7}.—*On the Intellectual Character and 
Habits of the Arabians as for the most part displayed iu 

e Ma of Al Hariri of Basra,’ by Dr. Camps. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 

— Zoological, 9. J 

Wep. Socie ty of Arts, 8.—* On Indian Fibres,’ by Dr. Royle. 

Ethnological, 84.—Adjourned Discussion *On the Origin 
of the American Indians,’ Mr. Kennedy.— Ethno- 
fepieal Researches made in a Journey through the 

“ Rheetian Alps in 1853,’ by Dr. Freund. 

Royal Society of Literature, 84. 





PINE ARTS 


Dress as a Fine Art. By Mrs. Merrifield. Hall 
& Co. 


of termination, whether by death or by discon- | WHat a progression from fig-leaves to flounces; 
tinuance of the risk, were all ascertained with a | to jack-boot, red heel, pointed toe, from deer-skin 
minuteness and precision which it would be in vain | brogue, sandal, mocassin, yet still the same human 
to expect in a general census, however elaborate | foot in each! What a clue are these metamorphoses 
it might be. The difficulty of combining these to the mind that animates the bodies thus masked 
materials arose from the circumstance, that the | and hidden! Vanity and love of change, from the 
facts were dispersed in a number of official books | time that Eve twisted flowers among the fig-leaves 
not kept for scientific purposes; and however | and set the fashions for the young antediluvian 
desirous the officers of companies might be to! maidens of some 200 summers. What a clue to 
extend inquiries of such importance to their own | the manners of a eople, their religion, the climate, 
members and the public, they found the investiga- | the country in which they live and from whence 
tion too costly and laborious to undertake. The | they came, of their freedom, their wars, their con- 
author referred to the experience of the mortality | quests, and their slavery! The Highlander still 
m the Equitable Society prepared in 1834, to that | carries the Roman target, wears the adaptation of 
of the Amicable Society in 1841, and to the ex- | the toga fastened by the Roman brooch, the Phry- 
perience of the seventeen life assurance companies | gian cap is on his head, and the Roman crossed 





are are represented in his chequered stockings. 
e imitative Saxon seems to have derived from 
the same conquerors their robes and arms:—the 
Asiatic cap, the Asiatic double-headed axe, and 
the Asiatic shield. The Norman knight wore the 
closed visor of the Roman gladiator, and the shield 
of the Greco-Roman. From the East the Crusaders 
borrowed the long tunic over their armour, the 
parti-coloured scarf wreathed round the helmet, 
and the scimitar-like falchion. 

But with all its change, dress falls into a few 
simple divisions, into which we are unconsciously 
perpetually recurring. If men widen their sleeves 
they go back to George the Second, —if they tighten 
them, toa far earlier date :—widen the brim of the 
present hat, and put in a feather, and you have 
the Spanish sombrero of Vandyke’s reign,—pin 
up the brim and you have the cocked hat,—take 
to a cap, and you fall back to the flat bonnet of 
Elizabeth's reign,—widen the band, and you have 
the rich ornament of Elizabeth’s courtiers :—turn 
down the top of the boot, and you will have Charles 
the Second’s ‘‘ wear,”—render the top immovable, 
it becomes the fashionable boot of the last half- 
century, or the farmer’s boot of to-day. 

One of the most curious features in the history 
of dress is the vitality of the most absurd fashions, 
and their lingering for centuries among the pea- 
santry, long after they are superseded in the court. 
Our own country has some curious instances of 
this. The garb of the old Thames watermen, still 
occasionally visible in the streets, is that of the 
Elizabethan boatmen, even to the brass badge, 
which was then worn by every retainer. The 
Bluecoat boys rejoice in the semi-monastic robes of 
the age of Edward the Sixth, the young founder of 
their school; and the charity-school girls of the 
City wear the plain mob-cap and long white gloves 
of Queen Anne or the earlier Georges. The 
shoulder-knot of the modern footman was once the 
badge of high military rank. The stage smuggler 
struts in the common sailor’s dress of the William 
of Orange era. The blue coat of the butcher 
reminds us of the distinctive dresses of the old 
guilds. The University dress of the present year 
varies little from that worn soon after the Refor- 
mation, except that the square cap has stiffened 
and widened, and the falling collar has been clipped 
into traditionary bands. The Judge's coif is a 
curious absurdity borrowed from the silk cap worn 
by monkish lawyers to preserve their shaven heads 
from the draughts of the courts. The wigs intro- 
duced from France by Charles the Second are 
retained by the same judges, by our barristers and 
coachmen, Our footmen still exult in that powder 
which gave a heightened lustre to Reynolds's 
beauties. The gipsy hat of the same period is 
worn by the market-women in the west of Eng- 
land. Labourers now wear the deep flapped 
waistcoats and knee breeches of the third George, 
and the smock of a very early age; and one is sure 
to meet in a day’s walk in London the Hessian 
boots or tight pantaloons so fashionable during the 
youth of the Regent. The Beefeaters at the 
Tower wear the costume of Henry the Seventh’s 
body guard,—and our grooms the doublet of James 
the First. 

Though we have been always borrowers of other 
nations’ fashions, even we sober English have run 
strange lengths. Look at the fopling Richard the 
Second, in Polish shoes with toes a yard long, tied up 
to the knee with silver chains; and then in Henry 
the Eighth’s time, the broad shoe widened again to 
half-a-yard, slashed and padded like a small cushion. 
In Henry the Sixth’s time it was consideted “the 
thing” to wear forests of feathers nearly three 
feet broad and sweeping to the ground; and a 
little earlier dresses were party per pale, of two 
colours, so that one leg was blue and the other 
red,—a favourite attire which died out very slowly. 
Then came sleeves jagged at the edges like leaves, 
and reaching from a man’s wrist to the ground. 

The diseases of kings have been the originations 
of fashions:—a bald king rules and all his people 
shave,—a gouty monarch establishes the beauty of 
wide shoes. Scandal does say an unlucky princess 
ingeniously invented hoops. ? 

most picturesque period of chivalry was the 
golden reign of Edward the Third, who himself 
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realized half the dreams of knightly romances. 
The rich steel armour glancing through embroidered 
surcoats, the silken wreath twisted round the hel- 
met or streaming from behind it, the bright feathers, 
the jewelled belt, sword-hilt, and dagger-sheath, — 
the gilded housings of the charger,—the coloured 
pennon fluttering from the lance, must, when seen 
in thick squadrons have been a gorgeous sight :— 
and never were utility and splendour so thoroughly 
blended in the same attire. 

The Vandyke dress comes next in point of pic- 
turesque grace and capabilities of contrast. The 
broad Spanish hat, with its rich jewelled band, its 
clasp of precious stones, or its string of pearls,— 
the fol capable of a thousand variations of 
brightness and shade, from a mass of broad, rip- 
pling daylight to a Spagnoletto gloom,—the doub- 

et fitting the form without ridiculous compression, 

—the rich lace collar, rather feminine to our eyes, 
did not the polished steel of the breast-piece 
gleam through its fretwork,—the full Spanish hose 
and the small shoe, with the rosette of ribbon, 
constitute a dress that delights the painter and the 
poet. 

The nations of Europe have always shunned the 
rich flower-bed of colours in which their Asiatic 
kinsmen delight. The Turk rejoices in the pri- 
mitive colours,—rich reds, blues, and yellows,— 
the Englishman in insipid neutrals,—lilacs, buffs, 
and browns. The warmer the country, the richer 
the taste for colour :—very observable in Venice, 
so Eastern in its associations, where houses, people, 
and buildings form a bright mosaic of intermingling 
hues, relieved by the deep harmonious unities of 
the sky and the sea. We were gay as butterflies 
in Charles the Second’s time. To what have we 
now fallen, when a solemn, dull undertaker-like 
black has clouded every hue, and we walk about 
incarnations of iron necessity and remorseless 
utility ! 





THE MEDLEVAL COURT AT THE SYDENHAM PALACE. 
Tue peculiar nature of this Court subjects it to 


several unavoidable disadvantages. It could neither 
have the forced unity of the Assyrian nor the un- 
forced unity of the Pompeian. It is not a perfect 


harmonious transcript of one single building, like. 


the Alhambra, nor of many buildings, like that 
of Egypt. It was hard work to blend civil and 
ecclesiastical architecture, to stow away effigies of 
knight and bishop within the limits here at dis- 
posal, and to make king, saint, nun, and abbot, 
the relics of buried pride and forgotten piety, 
subservient at once to private taste and public 
utility. It was difficult to crowd cloister, canopy, 
arch, tomb, and parapet within the space of a Lady 
Chapel. 

But these difficulties have roused, but not 

—_ zed, Mr. Wyatt. Not only have Lincoln, 

, Lichfield, and Westminster been pillaged by 
the Reformers of Sydenham, but France and Ger- 
many have sent their tributes, secondary only to 
the more numerous and lavish specimens of our 
own medizval genius. This Court of Gothic Art 
should be our own peculiar pride. It is the pro- 
duct of our national mind, and is deeply stamped 
with our national character and the influences of 
our history and our climate. 

These heirlooms should be precious to us as 
our conquests, our colonies, or our commerce, 
for minds that might rank with our Shakspeares 
and our Miltons reared these everlasting piles. 
They died, and left no name flourished upon organ- 
lofts, nor did they record their benevolence in the 
gilded Schechinah of the village glazier. 

An order of architecture to be great must be 
national. The Gothic architecture was pre-emi- 
nently English. The Egyptian took the Nile 
plants to ornament his pillars; the Greek plucked 
the acanthus leaf; the Hindoo gathered the palm: 
but they used these natural types with a stinting 
and a niggard hand. It remained for the Northern 
dweller to regard nature with his childish, earnest 
love, to carve the hazel bough, and the fern leaf, 
the rose bud, the lily flower, and the sacred trefoil, 
the oak branch and its acorns, the hawthorn, the 
clasping ivy, and the clinging vine, the poppy, 
the honeysuckle, and the clover. He needed the 





tutoring of our rain-gloomings and our sunbursts. | 


He needed the teaching of poets who loved nature 
better than the Greek, for every allusion to nature 
in a Greek poet might be put in the compass of ‘As 
you like it.’ He, first of all men, loved her with a 
pure, a perfect, and untiring love—learnt, from 
the long watching for the bud, to regard the leaf 
with a deeper pleasure, to feel joy synonymous with 
spring, sober gladness with summer, sadness with 
autumn, and grief with the frosts of winter. The 
majestic monotony of an Eastern sun, the weary 
splendour of Italian azure, the sublime melancholy 
of eternal snows, could not inspire such love. This 
love could be learnt only under a changeful sky of 
storm and shower, of slow growth, of gradual 
springs and long winters. We learnt to love 
nature as no other nation has ever loved her; no 
poets have sung of her like ours, no painters have 
painted her sweetest scenes better or more fre- 
quently. Our first builders strove to cover their 
roofs and walls with the stony verdure of a per- 
petual spring; the monks dated their festivals by 
the re-appearance of flowers, and named them after 
their saints and martyrs. 

The monkish builder united under one roof his 
palace, his home, his shrine, his guest-house, his 
conclave, his library, and his grave. The Cathedral 
was the great temple of a whole province. Its 
painted windows were the poor man’s illuminated 
books, its tombs his sculptured chronicles; its choral 
hymns were all that he knew of music, all that 
he could imagine of the voices of angels; its incense 
was that peasant’s perfume, wafted to him like 
the breath of saints; its grotesques were almost all 
that he knew of mirth. Once a week, at least, he 
might live as kings lived, and share the pleasures 
of princes :—to his eyes its rich glass was flushed 
with the perpetual sunset of a vision. The sun- 
beams creeping over its wall were to him the 
golden shadows of descending spirits, and when 
the moon came and silvered niche and pillar it 
must have seemed to that rude, yet not insensible, 
churl like the glories of a good man’s dream. The 
Cathedral was the vassal’s concert-hall, his picture- 
gallery, his library, and his sculpture-room. It 
taught him, through Art, to love Nature, and, 
through Nature, to love God. It gratified every 
sense, and won each sense to religion, purifying 
and heightening every power. The monk knew 
that the boor was soonest taught through the eye, 
so to the eye he first directed his appeal. 

Though the European mind has not that gor- 
geousness of taste in which the Asiatic exults, yet 
the monk was a great lover of colour. Look at 
his mosaics, his altar-pieces and frescoes, his mis- 
sals, and the rich blazonry of his heraldry,—see 
his diapered walls and windows of perpetual flame, 
his jewelled robes and the glittering embossments 
of his inlaid cups and chalices. English nature 
could not teach him this :—the grey marblings of 
our sky, its scanty fire streakings and dull lustres 
of opal and pearl, the purple cloud of the heather, 
and thereddenings of our buds, the tinted granite and 
the lichened rock, the riches of the wild thyme and 
the gold of the furze-blossom, the hazy mountain nor 
the leaden lake. The violetand the snowdropare poor 
substitutes for the flowering trees of India. Thefaint 
streaks of gold and azure on our wild birds’ wings 
match feebly with the dyes of the tropic dwellers, 
But perhaps the in-door life that makes the business 
men of this century love landscape painting, and 
makes our painters to excel in colour, made the 
monk love the scenes he could so seldom visit, and 
rejoice in these festive hues of the sky and earth, 
when he was debarred from their reality. Jewels 
lent a lustre to his brown and sable robes, gilding 
took the place of sunshine, silvering of moonlight. 

From the same spirit of re-action came the fond- 
ness of the monks for all attempts to depict human 
and divine love. The Saviour and the Virgin, 
the Mother and the Son:—this is the soul of 
Gothic feeling. These childless, isolated, unloved 
men perpetually depicted the tenderness of the 
ideal mother,—scarred wretches who had fled 
bleeding from the struggle of life, delighted to 
pourtray the agonies of a boundless love. It is 
common to find such deep, stern, melancholy natures 
peculiarly disposed to love and to be loved. All 
the debauchery of his life could not drive away 








Byron’s childish dream,—Swift, the bitterest hater 
that ever hated, married Stella and won Vanessa’s 
heart,—Cromwell was a tender father and a fervid 
friend. Impossible and unnatural as was the 
monkish ideal, it was still, we see, based on these 
two deep humanities. The heart prompted every 
stroke of their chisel :—to accuse it of being bar- 
barous is to mock the child because he lisps and 
stammers. They knew that at the root of eve 

flower was the great universal underlying earth, 
Their minds resembled their own high sculptured 
towers that, while they are scathed by the lightning 
and marred by the whirlwind, still give shelter to 
the nestling birds,—their Art, while it wears al] 
the sublimity of northern storms, exults in all the 
tender beauty of the flowers of a northern spring, 

It is not for us to point out their faults. Who 
are we, to judge of their vices or their sins? It is 
a sufficient proof that the monastic system was a 
necessary phase of Christianity that the monastic 
system existed. It was not the finger of a poor 
monk that could stop the rolling world. These 
convents were the fortresses of piety :—their sys. 
tem was the re-action of sword-law, violence, and 
rapine. St. Bernard and King John—Rochester 
and Penn—St. Paul and Tiberius—Wesley and 
Wilkes :—such are the typified re-actions of every 
age. The very pastimes of these men were useful to 
ourselves. rom the madness of alchemy sprang 
modern chemistry,—from the dreams of astrology, 
the certainties of astronomy. Faraday and 
Chaucer’s ‘Cheat with the Alembic,’—Galeotti 
and Newton have still something in common, 
To their scholastic theology we owe the preserva- 
tion of Aristotle,—the labours of their copiers saved 
Homer and Plato from the fate of Ennius and 
Sappho. The monks looked at the storms of life 
through their painted windows,—and mistook the 
lightning for the rainbow. Their ideal was too per- 
fect for our nature. They were the first mission- 
aries and the first colonizers :—the defenders of 
the serf, the educators of the poor. The monk 
and the knight were necessary phases of a civiliza- 
tion, dangerous and ridiculous only when their use 
was past. Every nation has given its Art some 
peculiar attribute ofdivinity :—that of the Mexican, 
was terror,—that of the Greek, beauty, —the 
Egyptian, repose,—the Assyrian, power,—of the 
monk, was love. Their faults were of their age. 
We should no more complain of St. Bernard 
preaching the Crusade than we should of Elizabeth 
filling her prisons with the Jesuits,—of Cromwell 
burning the priest,—or Calvin drowning the Ana- 
baptist. 

he central division of this Court is filled with 
specimens of the English Gothic; and on each side 
are selections of the Medieval Art of France and 
Germany. The doorway of a Rhenish castle, alto- 
rilievos from the tombs of the Electors at Mayence, 
and a great archway from ancient Nuremberg 
form part of these Continental trophies. 

The centre, more peculiarly English, is filled by 
beautiful specimens of the Decorated period, &e. 
from Lincoln, Tintern, Rochester, Lichfield, Here- 
ford, and Westminster,—while life-size statues of 
saints, martyrs, and kings, from the west front of 
Wells Cathedral, occupy niches round the walls, 
above the canopies, oriels and tombs from Ely 
and Winchester,—and on one side runs a cloister, 
compiled from various sources, containing at one 
end Prince Arthur's door from Worcester; and 
at the other, some rich ornamentation from Ely. 
The arched entrances to the Court are taken from 
Lincoln choir. At one end stands a cast of a beau- 
tiful lancet-shaped oaken door at Lichfield, covered 
with iron tracery; remarkable for the smallness of 
its little rosette flowers, and the bold flow of its 
lines. Of the tombs, the richest is one of the De 
Bohuns, whom Bruce clove down at Bannock- 
burn, from Hereford, and the Resurrection Sepul- 
chre from Horton Church in Lincolnshire. Men 
who carved these things neither read nor wrote 
poetry,—but they lived poetry, and their buildings 
were epics slowly written. They have divided the 
subject here into three divisions. There is Christ 
bearing the Cross, and the Magdalene kneeling at 
his feet;—below are the armed warders of the sepul- 
chre, and above you see merely the feet of Christ, 
for he is already rising out of sight. In that hard 
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age, such divine thoughts as these came to men like 
the singing of birds after a tempest. 

Upon a high cornice in the German aisle are a 
row of dancing mannikins from the Rath-haus 
at Munich, fantastically dressed with bells, like 
‘esters, andconicalcapsand long wide sleeves, belted 
doublets, pointed toes, like mummers or Morescoes, 
the shoulders curiously shrugged, the toes quaintly 
turned out, the faces twisted with a sly, rueful 

jmace, and the hands assisting the dumb-show 
of these Middle-Age Pucks. In the little corbels 
below are children reading, fat men laughing and 
holding their sides, and two gossips discussing 
news over a horn of Rhenish wine. In the span- 
drels of the centre court there are some curious 
figures of angels, fiddling and harping, surrounded 
by a forest-work of tracery.—Below, on the left- 
hand side of the court, is a valuable alto-rilievo, 
consisting of a central circle of figures, surrounded 
vy a border of twenty-three divisions, represent- 
ing scenes in our Saviour’s life,—his execution, 
his death, and his resurrection. The figures, 
though small, are delicate in expression, and full 
of quaint truth and vitality.—Above the central 
cross is God the Father, represented as an old 
crowned king, and the emblem of the Spirit—the 
brooding dove—below. Surrounded by the patri- 
archs, the prophets, kings, and saints, is Christ ; 
on his right hand, angels are summoning the 
Blessed, amongst whom Adam and Eve are seen 
unduly conspicuous; and on the other, devils, in 
the shape of wild beasts, are hurrying the Lost 
into hell. The Miser is being crammed with gold 
pieces from an exhaustless bag,—the Glutton is 
clsped by a wild boar,—and one monster has 
thrown his helpless prisoner over his shoulders as 
men might a sack. The Saints are conspi 


arcades to walls incrusted with diaper, and flowers 
dying into geometric figures, the caprices of luxury 
and novelty ! 

Has Greece anything finer to show in her friezes 
and entablatures than the imagination that pierced 
these parapets, piled these spires, cast these but- 
tresses, bridged these chasms—that carved their 
lingering Paganisms in these grinning gurgoyles— 
that vaulted over these gulphs of air with mere 
films of stony web-work radiations, and clamped 
them here and there with the firm grasp of leafy 
bosses? Does the Greek fluted pillar or sculptured 
pediment excel the fretted niches, the solemn 
echoing cloisters with their dead monks below 
and the saints carved above, the self-poised roof, 
the high ribbed vaults, warmed by the solemn 
sheen of storied windows, and these recumbent 
effigies? Gothic architecture now is like the prince 
in the Arabian tale, half man, half marble—half 
alive, half dead. The Wharf flows on lapping 
against the mouldering fret-work of Bolton, and 
the Black Mountains look down upon the ruins of 
Llanthony, whose art once rivalled their nature. 
St. Cuthbert’s shrine still rises above the Wear, 
York above the Ouse, and Wells defies the storms 
of the Mendips, that only tint its twin towers with 
softer tints ; but Tintern and Val Crucis, the plea- 
sant river-side and the lonely valley, are shorn of 
their splendour. Lincoln is throned upon its hill, 
but its autumn has saddened the glories of its 
summer. 

Before we conclude, let us give a word of praise 
to that sure concomitant of great imagination, the 
strong common sense of the Gothic builder. He 
never swerved from the necessity of use, he learnt 
to beautify the use, but did not ignore it :—his 
ities became beauties. He threw off snow 





hugging their emblematical bulls, eagles, or lions. 
St. Anthony has his pig, and St. George his tame 
dragon ; while the peaceful-looking Martyrs carry 
ferocious looking weapons, typical of their mode 
of death. We defy any one to escape a smile at St. 
Stephen, who very ruefully carries some formidable 
looking geological specimens on his psalter, like 
apple dumplings in a dish. Some other riliévos, 
on the opposite side, represent the Last Supper 
and the Passage to Calvary, in which the brutal, 
truculent -looking Janzknechts wear Medieval 
armour. 

John Knox himself could not wish better pro- 
tests for the Reformation than, amid the anxious, 
tearful beauty of these virgins, the calm dignity of 
maternal love and saintly aspiration, we see de- 
picted upon some of these faces. The malicious 
gcin, the blubber sensual lip, the wrinkled sneer, 
the self-complacent smile, the double chin, bloated 
cheek, and hard, cruel forehead, the small, crafty 
eye, the stony abstract stare of the ascetic, and the 
swinish grin of the drunken abbot, pass before us, 
like the monsters of Spenser’s visions. 

That almost every inch of the old cathedrals was 
coloured there can be but little doubt. In many 
old churches scraped whitewash discloses pillars, 
green, red, and gilt, and ceilings blue and starred. 
A few of the small rilievos already painted look 
better than the heavy chocolate and pea-green of 
the Mayence effigies, where bulky bishops trampling 
on serpents are held up by diminutive princes, 
whose crowns they seem longingly to finger. One 
door-way richly decorated in blue, red and gold, is 
splendid enough, but jars on eyes accustomed to 
judge of Gothic architecture rather by its ruins 
than its perfect works. The dyed stone has long 
since withered and grown colourless, or lies en- 
tombed, like spring flowers under the eternal snow 
of the Puritans’ whitewash,—and we are now 
enured tothe grey monotoneof decay. What agrand 
triumphant progress of conquest over the unknown 
did these men make, from the low arches and massive 
columns of the Norman, to the slender pillars 
and the lancet arches of the Early English, from 
the thistle-leaf to the lily and the vine, from the 
low pyramid-crowned tower to the spire that shoots 
up, sudden and gleaming as a flame, from the tre- 
foil arch, to the mullioned window and the tran- 
somed oriel, from the rude loop-hole of the Lombard 
to the stony tracery woven intricate as forest 
boughs against the sky, from rude corbel to 


and rain by high gabled roofs,—he propped up 
vaultings with pillars, and then let foliage grow 
round them in rich clusters. This beginning was 
rude,—for men do not use French cooking for 
herbs ; the first stool was not a throne, nor the 
first walking-stick a sceptre. The instinct that 
made the Cistercians always build by the river-side, 
led the Benedictines to carve in stone the flower and 
leaf, and to dedigate as it were to God all the 
beauties of this nether world. With their stone 
they did as much as the Greek with his marble. 
The Greek temple had a dark interior, but the 
monk’s temple was his home, and thoroughlit 
by the daily sunshine. The monk knew when to 
be mirthful and when to be sad : in his architecture 
there is every gradation of feeling, from the 
broad grins of gurgoyle and corbel to the dark and 
solemn crypt. He had his saints who cured the 
toothache and his blood-stained martyrs. He had 
felt our noon warmth and the damps of our nights. 
His Art was a full reflex of the English mind and 
the English climate. 





Fiye-Art Gossip.—The City Wellington, we 
understand, has been given to Mr. John Bell. 
The monument is to be erected in Guildhall, and 
will form an appropriate companion to the memo- 
rial of Nelson. 

A> valuable collection of works of ancient Art 
has been sold during the past weck by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson. It included amphore, 
statuettes, bronzes, fibule, vases, masks, lachry- 
matories, cameos, Etruscan pottery, terra-cottas, 
gems, ancient jewellery, marbles, ivories, armour, 
marqueterie, mosaics, Venetian and German glass, 
and Raffaelle and Faenza ware. Among the more 
curious specimens may be mentioned, a pair of 
Etruscan ear-rings formed of hollow ovals of flat 
beaten gold; an Etruscan bronze of a group of 
small figures witnessing an execution; a bronze 
trough from Xanthus, supposed to have been an 
incense burner; a bronze lamp from Cume, in- 
tended for suspension, ornamented with bosses of 
lions’ heads; and an Etruscan vase, the bottom of 
which was formed by a wild beast’s head and jaws. 
We may add to this list, a small gold statuette of 
Cupid; andsomeancient vases of semi-opaque Greek 
glass, found in a tomb at Ruvo,—very pearly and 
iridescent from long corrosion; and some curious 
bracelets, bullz, necklaces, and tirings of Greek 





flourished finial and flowering cusp, from rude 


work, there were some rich instances. Of these, 
the best was a silver shrine, twenty-five inches 
high, containing a figure of St. John, and attended 
by cherubim, angels, children holding festoons, and 
decorated with fruit and flowers ; and a baronial 
salt-cellar, surmounted by a figure of Fame, sur- 
rounded by Cupids riding on dolphins. 


An iron statue of William the Second, King of 
Holland, has been erected at the Hague. The 
King wears the uniform of a General,—and the 
hands are raised as in the attitude of addressing 
an audience. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL.—Con- 
ductor, Mr. COSTA.—On WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 12, the 
customary Annual Performance of Handel's * MESSIAH. Vo- 
calists— Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Herr Formes; with Orchestra of nearly 7 ormers.—Tickets, 
ae be, and 10s, 6d. each, at the Society's ice, No. 6, in Exeter 





MUSICAL UNION.— TENTH SEASON.—Tickets are for- 
warded to the respective residences of Members in the present 
will be rectified on application to Str, Ella, 
addressed to Cramer & Co., Regent Treasurers. —Ernst, 
Piatti, Halle, and other eminent artists from the various schools 
in Europe, will successively perform, and private receptions will 
be = by the Director for the débuts of new talent and for the 
performance of new music, 


Mr. HENRY NICHOLLS’S DRAMATIC RE —Ss 
THEATRE.— Monday next, April 10, * The fr ope eS rd Tee. 
;’ Wednesda: unchback.’—Stalls, 3¢., Boxes, 2a, 
wil at Potted MALE ce in A 
rmance of * " 
Zand instant.—16, Howard Street, Strand," UBDAY, the 


Roya [rattan OpERA.—The commencement of 
the season with Rossini’s ‘Guglielmo Tell’ was in 
most respects satisfactory and auspicious. Signor 
Tamberlik (without question the best Arnoldo on 
the stage) is this year in his finest voice; more 
powerful and less tremulous than we have till now 
heard him.—Signor Ronconi, too, is in his best 
order; and apparently in his best humour.—The 
general cast is strengthened by the appearance of 
Mdlle. Nantier-Didiée as Jemmy ; and this may 
perhaps be accepted as a counter-balance to the 
enfeeblement of the trio in the second act, caused 
by the sybstitution there of M. Zelger for the 
former basso profondo.—The new Matilda, Malle. 
Marai (our contemporariesstate of Austrian origin), 
has an extensive soprano voice, sufficient in power 
for the music allotted to Matilda, and not un- 
pleasing in quality. She has execution, too,— 
but this is not always displayed in the best pos- 
sible taste. Her version of her opening romanza, 
‘Selva opaca,’ was open to femark, not merely on 
the score of her long and disjointed cadenza at the 
end of the first verse, but for the profuse slidings 
from note to note,—especially to be deprecated in 
an air where Rossini has written down as much 
languid melancholy as the movement can bear 
without its becoming mawkish. To judge from 
the superiority of her reading of the following 
duett, Mdlle. Marai might have studied it under a 
different master,—and hence, as there seem to be 
degrees and inequalities in one and the same per- 
formance, steady counsel is, perhaps, all that may be 
required to give Mdlle. Marai a high “ among 
singers of her order.—The band and chorus of the 
Royal Italian Opera sound more brilliant and richly 
sonorous than ever,—perhaps because we have 
heard them in close comparison with those of the 
Grand Opéra of Paris,—-the tone of which, if mea- 
sured against theirs, is wooden, woolly, and weak. 
—‘Ernani’ was given on Thursday, for the first 
appearance of Madame Bosio, and the début of 
Signor Susini. 


PuitHarmMonic Socrery.—The fewest words 
may suffice to state that the Symphonies at the 
Third Concert were Spohr’s ‘ Power of Sound’ and 
Beethoven’s in F,—that the Overtures were Cheru- 
bini’s ‘Anacreon’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Meerestille,’ 
—that the Concerto was Beethoven's Pianoforte 
Concerto in G, played to perfection by M. Halle, 
and accompanied to a wish, —and that the singers 
were Herr Formes and Miss Birch. For the 
Lady, a song from Weber’s Cantata, ‘The Praise 
of Jehovah,’ had been selected,—we suppose, be- 
cause the composer's name was Weber. As music, 
nothing much more paltry was ever presented in 





workmanship. Of the luxurious fifteenth century 





the Hanover Square Rooms. It had the further 
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advantage, too, of being precisely such music as 
Miss Birch executes least well. 





Haymarket.—The performance by Miss Cush- 
man of the Siddonian character of Queen Katherine, 
on Friday week, calls for more than ordinary atten- 
tion. In the executive part of her performance 
there is so much general power, such minute finish 
in the details, and in the more prominent passages 
so much of artistic beauty, that we are inclined to 
accept the character as it stands for as perfect an 
example of acting as Miss Cushman can accom- 
plish. In the maturity of her talent and reputa- 
tion, it may be safely acknowledged as possessing 
excellencies that command respect and challenge 
criticism. It is our duty, however, to regard the 
subject in a higher point of view, and to inquire 
how far the poet’s conception is truthfully em- 
bodied in the person and manner of the actress. 
The entire plan of the tragedy of ‘Henry the 
Eighth’ is peculiar and suggestive. Shakspeare 
has lifted a theme that pressed too closely on his 
own times to a level of dramatic treatment which 
is at once historie and ideal. His characters 
accordingly assume classical proportions ; the events 
in which they were engaged are skilfully repre- 
sented in set tableaux, and his judgment on both 
is given in a style of impartiality which, to say 
the least of it, is far removed from the prejudices 
of contemporary interests. Look at the care with 
which he paints the two sides of Wolsey’s character, 
in the speeches of the dying Queen and grateful 
Secretary ; and the studied indifference with which 
he leaves Henry’s conduct to its own interpreta- 
tion and the course of providence to justify itself 
both in reference to its purpose and its means. 
Shakspeare manifestly looked down upon his sub- 

ject from a superior elevation, and recorded the 
doings of its agents as one who, in the language of 
Schlegel, had ‘‘ exhausted the circle of feeling 
and survived it.” The ‘dangerous passions 
hold aloof” while the work of dramatic creation 
is proceeding,—and the poetic web is woven at 
a distance from their influence. ‘The result isa 
production strictly classical, almost statuesque,— 
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Queen Katherine she is simply eccentric. We still 
recognize the same power, but we dispute its direc- 
tion. At best, it is a prosaic portrait, where a 
poetic picture is demanded ; and, however true to 
nature, we willingly exchange the copy for that 
imitation which it is the privilege of a still more 
gifted artist to supply. 





ADELPH!I.—A propos of the proposed revival of 


next week—being the Week of Penitence—bids fair 
to be a great week of concert-giving.—The Lyceum 
Theatre, managed for these musieal days of mourn- 
ing by Mr. Alleroft, has put forth its programme 
for the week, with Herr Ernst each evening ina 
grand Concerto.—There are, also, to be Promenade 
Concerts at Drury Lane, under the direction of 
Messrs. Hayward and Duggan.—A series of 
Monday Concerts is about to be commenced 


beards, a new farce was produced on Thursday | at St. Martin's Hall; as it also appears, on a 
week, written by Mr. R. B. Brough, with an liberal scale. —To render account of all the 
obvious title, ‘The Moustache Movement.’ Much | ™usic that passes now is simply impossible ; 
of plot or probability is not expected from occa- | but a fact or two may be strung together. The 
sional pieces like this;—the present, however, //armonic Union's benefit performance of ‘ Elijah’ 
exceeds the licence usually accorded. A mere Cleared, it is stated, 1,200. for the Middlesex 
juxtaposition of absurdities appears to be all that | Hospital,— we trust after paying all who are 
the author attempted, trusting to the bustle and not amateurs.—At the last two of Mr. Ella's 
the medley of incidents for his effect, rather than | Winter Evenings, Herr Ernst led the chamber- 
to the wit of his dialogue or the point of his moral. ™music.—We also specially notice, in aid of those 
That the moustache, which should distinguish the Who are in search of variety, that at Mr. C. Sala- 
military profession, should be also worn by but- man’s last P ianoforte Soirée, a Pianoforte Quartett, 
chers, bakers, lawyers’ clerks, and tavern waiters, by F. Ries (Op. 17), a work of great merit, was 
is a breach of custom leading to a confusion, in the Played for the second time this season ; in conse- 
farce-writer’s opinion, subversive of social order, quence of the admiration which its revival had 
Nevertheless, for some reason unexplained, except excited. A like a believe, could be got 
for the love of parody, Mrs. Keeley is charged for the same composer's Pianoforte 7’rio in ¢ minor; 
with an epilogue, slightly altered from Rosalind’s nd for his Quintett for stringed instruments in p 
in ‘As You Like It,’ commending those hirsute | ™inor, not.to speak of other compositions.— Herr 
appendages to the face and chin which the body auer’s last Sowée was given this week. : 
of Mr. Brough’s little drama exposes to ridicule.| The Cologne Singing Society of gentlemen will 
This inconsistency may serve to show the too- give their first of eight concerts, we are informed, 
evidently careless mood in which the piece has 1” London on the 3rd of May. Their stay in 
been thrown off. Its success, indeed, depends on | England is limited to a fortnight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keeley's vivacity :—the latter a mil- | wo performances of Anthems, by Messrs. W. 
liner, Lowisa Fitz-Johnson, in love with the mous- B. Gilbert and W. Taylor, were announced to 
tache worn by Anthony Soskins, an attorney’s take place in the Musie School at Oxford this 
drudge, which, after all, proves to be a false one, Week, with the purpose of entitling their re- 
turned up the wrong way, and nearly blinding his Spective composers to assume the style and title 
eyes, and which he is ultimately compelled to dis- of Bachelors. “sisi 

card. The gross humour of such an incident, aided | We learn from Birmingham that M. Meyerbeer 
by the talents of two such performers, excited has declined the offers made to him by the Fes- 
some laughter; but the general tone of the com- tival Committee to_produce any _ work for their 
position is frivolous in the extreme. | meeting of 1855. Indeed, his winter will, in all 
probability, be filled up by preparing ‘ L’Africaine’ 
for representation at the Grand Opéra of Paris. 
MvsiIcat AND Dramatic Gossip.—A ‘ German | Never was master so waited for,—never did master 











so stately in its diction, so lofty in its sentiments, 
and so grand in its combinations, yet so true to its | 
story, that the mind recognizes it for the work of | 
a great artist, capable of reconciling the ideal and | 
the actual, and of raising the latter at will into the 
region of the former. In the actress who represents 
the majestic heroine, we therefore naturally expect 
the same mental recognition. Miss Cushman’s style 
is opposed to this process altogether. She takes the 
pepe ecg ideal and proposes to reinstate it in 
the sphere of the real, Her duty, as she under- 
stands it, is to reinvest the character with physical 
attributes, and bring back the plain woman and 
queen to the common world. In the earlier scenes 
of the play, this mode of acting the character has 
even a charm,—and excites a wholly human in- 
terest in her efforts to free the people from Wolsey’s 
taxations and the Duke of Buckingham from his 
toils. But the mind, prompted by the poetical 
diction and adjuncts of the drama, having secured 
this position, seeks next to rise above it, and is 
disappointed if, in the trial scene, an attitude of 
superior dignity is not assumed. Miss Cushman 
failed to gratify this expectation, though in the 
address to the Cardinal she carefully adopted the 
Siddonian pose, and spake to him with tragic em- 
phasis. On her last scene she bestowed as usual 
excessive elaboration ;—but it is employed to ex- 
aggerate the physical exponents of sickness and 
decay, and not the spiritual operations which 
shed on them an overruling beauty. In thus 
departing from the poet’s design, we have no 
belief that Miss Cushmar has deliberately se- 
lected this method of performance in preference 
to the more ideal. The art of acting is neces- 
sarily modified by the model conditions of the 
artist, and these ultimately resolve themselves into 
what we call the special style of the performer. 
The parts in which Miss Cushman is truly great 
go to prove that she is not naturally a Shaksperian 
actress, but one better fitted for those more melo- 
dramatic exhibitions in which she has achieved the 
argest success, Triumphant in Meg Merrilies, in 








and Italian Operatic Season” is to commence at (when in course of production) so make the world 
Drury Lane on Monday week, the 17th, to ter- wait. It is without precedent in the history of 
minate in September :—we suppose, from such Music that the existence of more than one theatre 
announcement, to be a series of subscription per- | should absolutely seem to depend on the securing 
formances. The leading artists, we believe will be the right of representing ‘L’Etoile du Nord,’ 
the German company who have been lately singing Such, however, is the case. Yet this autocracy, 
in Edinburgh,—Madame Caradori, Herren Reich- | it is no less curious to remark, is ministered to by 
ardt and Formes. Who the disengaged Italians those whose interest it would most be to counter- 
may be, or what repertory the company proposes act it. As an instance, all Paris is by this time 
to present, will shortly be seen. | pretty well agreed as to the power, originality and 
The programme of the Second Concert of the Vew merit of M. Gounod as a composer. Yet his com- 
Philharmonic Society was so guiltless of any novelty | ing five-act opera, ‘La Nonne Sanglante,’ is handed 
that a word or two will suffice to announce the over by the management of the Grand Opéra to 
meeting as having taken place, and to state that the tender mercies of second-rate singers, just as if 
Herr Ernst played Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto it might not have been as wise to give a younger 
and Mdile. Griiver the same composer's Serenade master a fair chance of success, instead of loading 
and Allegro Giojoso, for the pianoforte. his genius with the responsibility of inefficient 
We shall next week speak in detail of the very execution, besides that of inexperience, which it 
interesting performance of the ‘Grosse Passions- must, during some one or two coming stage-works, 
Musik’ of Sebastian Bach, given on Thursday | still possess. On the other hand, compensation 
evening by the Bach Society. | arrives in unexpected places: not merely in such a 
Madame Novello is again in London :—so, also, | fact as the recent revival of the ‘ Ulysse’ at the 
is Signor Bazzini, the Italian violinist—Madame | Thédtre Francais, for the sake of M. Gounod’s 
Nissen Salomon, too, has arrived in town for beautiful choruses;—not merely in the steady place 
the season.—Mdlle. Agnes Biiry, we hear, may which he keeps in the concert-bills of Paris,—but 
be expected, if she have not already arrived.— | in his being sought for ‘‘across the border.” We 
That there is an excellent position waiting for a learn from Cologne that an ‘ Ave Verum,’ by him, 
concert soprano of the second class (we mean an was performed there, at one of the subscription 
artiste competent to sing music in most styles | concerts, under the direction of Herr F. Hiller, 
steadily and well, but not exorbitant in exaction), | with the greatest success. 
we must repeat again and again till some such| A great Musical Festival is to be held at Munich 
person, home or foreign, shall take the hint.— in the course of the early autumn. 
Two years ago mention was made in the Atheneum | A Correspondent has obligingly sent to us 
[No. 1806] of three brother pupils of the Con- | number of programmes of concerts, great and small, 
servatory of Leipsic,—the two younger ones as given in Boston, U.S., during the past winter. It 
“a pair of mites who play the pianoforte and | appears from these that the residence of a variety 
violin with unmistakeable genius, in the healthiest | of German instrumentalists there has entirely 
process of developement.” This youth and boys | leavened the taste of the American Athens; and 
—the Brassins—intend to visit England.—Herr | that there is a devout and numerous public in 
Hildebrandt Romberg, too, purposes to pass the | Boston for that classical German music, a love 
spring in London.—Mdlle, Clauss is announced | for which has only lately really taken root among 
for next week. “the many” in England. 
Meanwhile, in accordance with canonical usage, 
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MISCELLANEA 


The Darien Exploring Expedition.—Lieut. St. 
John, of the Royal Engineers, who was sent out 
on the part of the British Government to report 
on the proposed canal route, arrived in Panama on 
Monday last from the Gulf ‘of San Miguel, having 
succeeded in crossing from the Atlantic, and find- 
ing Commander Prevost’s track, from the Chuqui- 
naque river to the junction ‘of the Lara and 
Savanna rivers,—by means of which, he, in com- 

y with Mr. Lionel Gisborne, their two ser- 
yants, and the Indian interpreter, succeeded in 
reaching the Pacific. The party experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in making their way through 
the Cordilleras, and but for the friendly assistance 
of the Indians would have failed in the object of 
their mission. The data obtained by Mr. St. John 
have to be laid before the Government ere they 
can be made public. He describes the Indians as 
a warlike and suspicious class of men, who evinced 
the strongest objection to permit any white man 
to enter their country. They owned to having 
been the murderers of the seamen of the Virago, 
whom they supposed to have been Spaniards. They 
positively asserted that the fourth man was also 
killed, and that his remains would be found in the 
woods near his companions.—Panama Herald. 


The Post Ofice.—There are four kinds of publi- 
cations privileged to pass through the post, viz., 
newspapers and stamped publications, which pass 
free; unstamped publications, which are charged 
at the rate of 8d. per pound ; parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, charged 4d. and sometimes 8d. per 

und ; and printed books, charged 1s. per pound. 
mnie and stamped publications are privi- 
leged to pass to all parts of the world, except to 
Egypt, Portugal, United States, Chili, China, 
Turkey, Foreign West Indies, Borneo, Greytown, 
Holland, Guatemala, Lucca, Mexico, Modena, 
Papal States, Parma, Sardinia, Two Sicilies, and 
Tuscany. The only parts abroad to which un- 
stamped publications are privileged to ery 
Belgium, Bremen, France, Hamburgh, Holland 
Prussia, and the United States. Parliamentary 
proceedings are only privileged to the British 
colonies and possessions; and books are only pri- 
vileged to Cape Town, Mauritius, Ceylon, India, 
Hong-Kong, Gibraltar, Malta, New Zealand, New 
South Wales, British West Indies, Canada, "Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, Newfoundland, Prince Edward's 
Island, Monte Video, Gold Coast, and St. Helena. 
—Times. 

The Trumpet blown before ‘‘ the Shawm.”—The 
ublishers of ‘The Shawm’ announce that in a 
ittle over five months, since its publication, they 

have issued-the immense number of 64,000 copies. 
By a little “figuring,” we ascertain that if 
piled solidly together these would fill entirely a 
room fifteen feet square, and nine feet high, 
large enough to contain all the gold in the 
world. If extended in a straight line, touching 
each other, they would extend over ten miles. If 
all the pages of each book were extended in the 
same manner, they would reach nearly 400 miles. 
Each page contains on an average ten staves, and 
thus the quantity of books contains, in the aggre- 
gate, an amount equal to a single stave of 40,000 
miles long. To sing this line, allowing one minute 
for ten inches, would take all the time for over 
4,800 years, at the end of which time, one who 
had tried to improve all the time, would un- 
doubtedly be an accomplished vocalist.—New York 
Musical Review. 





To Corresronpents. — L. R.—X. F.—C. R.—M. G.—De 
L—J.L.—J. Y.—E. P. W.—W. C. R.—received. 
*,* Communications intended for the Editor should be 
pom or gph to the Editor, and not to any individual con- 
to be cted, with the journal :— 
and lations relating id Advertisements, or to the business 
the journal, should be directed to the "Publisher. 
case to 14, Wellington Street North, Strand. 





In either 





For the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the 
weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrappe’ 
and forwarded with the ee a for the Stamped 
Edition for the Continent, han Three Months, and ip 

vance, are received at BAUDRY's tk, 3, Quai Ma! slagoals, 
Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellin -! Bono orth, 
Strand, London. For France and other. ot req! the 
aid in London, 28 fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other 





Just published, 1 vol. large to. price One Guinea, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of the LATE 
rary APHERINE GRACE GODWIN. 


@ Sketch of her Life, 
AR HUR CLEVELAND W IGAN. 
With Thirty-nine [llustratious on Wood, by Binket Pyeene and 
others, and a Portrait of the Authoress on Stee 
ondon : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





One Shilling, beautifully coloured, by post, 1a. 6d. 


HILLING PICTORIAL WAR MAPS—__THE 
EAST—THE BALTIC—THE DANUBE; being Three 
ay Pictorial Maps of the Seats of War; illustrated with 
Sixty highly-fimished Engravings. The Maps are beautifully 
Coloured, and eos tp from Government Charts and Documents. 
Each is accompanied by copious descriptive Letter-press, embrac- 
ing the Military eseuseen of each State, the Inhabitants, Man- 
ners, Cupieme, &c., with all the Military Posts, Fortified Cities, 


—— 
London ; James Judd, Gray’s Inn-road; Simpkin & Co.; and 


all Booksellers. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, gilt, or 10s. 6d, in morocco, 
THE NEW SERIES OF 
0 P UT 


LAS FLOWERS. 
By the Rev. R. TYAS, B.A. F,R.B.S. 
With Pacive Coloured Flowers, by Axprews, of 
The Chinese Primrose, The Gladiolus, 
he Achimenes, e RK ndron, 
The Chinese Azalea, 
The Acacia, 
The Cape Heaths, T 
The Campanula, The Antirrhinnm. 
With Directions for their Prosagation, Goltivation.snd General 
Treatment iv all Season 
Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Peiaadiiee -row, London. 








This day is puliliches, manos ~ om om gilt, &s. 6d, (embellished 


8 En zs), 
\ ANDERINGS of ofan ANTIQUARY, chiefly 
upon the Traces of the ROMANS in BRITALN J 
By i ~ MAS WRIGHT, Fsq. M.A 
Contents.—1. Iron Works of the’ Forest o t Deanna. Roman 
Cities on the W -¥ Borders—3. Verulamiam— 4. Anglo-Saxon 
raves in —— wich, and RKutupie—6. The Kentish 
Coast—7. Pe peey—&. Potteries on the Medway—9. Valley of 
Maidst ete. yl Entrenchments on thé Welsh Borders—11L 
From_ York to manham—12. Isurium, or Aldborough—13. 
Seamber Castle and Sussex Churches—i4. Bignor—15. Stonehenge 


arum 
“ Avoiding wild and speculative theories on the one hand, and 
aiming to further the purposes of pure history on . other. fie 


“Mr. Wright conveys sound antiquarian inform ation at every 
step in a pleasing and popular manner, which must render the 
volume a grateful companion to all who have not made our na- 
tional ancient monuments a professed study; and even the expe- 
rienced archeeologist will often find unsuspected new views of old 
opinicpe which it may at least wholesome to revise or re-con- 

"Ge man’s Magazine. 
Nichols & — "25, Parliament: strect. 





Just pubiished, Third Edition, 
OW to MAKE a DRESS. The Art of Cut- 
ting and Meking: a Dress made Plain and Simple. Price 1s., 
or by post, 1s.¢d. By Mrs. ADAMS, 19, Edward-street, Langham- 
place, Regent-street. 
Cross & Sop, Holborn ; and all Booksellers. 





Ea CUMMING s LECTURES. 


is day, price 1s. 6d., 
1ONS of ‘the TIMES ; The Tisden and his 


e Christian and his “Hope By the Rev. JOHN 
oumMING. oD Complete = 


THE FINGER of GOD. 4th edition, 2s. 6d. 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. Uniform. 
THE COMFORTER. Ditto. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





THIS DAY. 
ULIAN ; or, the Close of an Era. By L. F. 
BUNGENER. 2 vols. feap. cloth, 10s. 6. 
2. 
NCIDENTS of TRAVEL in CENTRAL 
AMERICA, CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN. By J. L. STE- 
PHENS. With numerous Engravings. Revised from the latest 


American editiov, with Additions, by F. Catherwood. syo, 
cloth, 12s. 


ACK and the TANNER of WYMONDHAM. 
A Tale of the Time of Edward the cr By the Author 
of * Mary Powell.’ With Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
iettcay Reading. 


PORTRAITURE of the Rey. W. JAY, of 


. Bath. By the Rev. THOMAS WALLACE. Feap. cleth, 
38. 6 


Byers IN MY TENT; or, Wanderings 


African Sahara. By Rev. N. DAVIS, F.RS.S.A. 
With numerous I)lustrations. 2 “ee post Syo, cloth. 


NAOMI; or, the Let Days of Jerusalem. By 


Mrs. WEBB. A pow Edition, with Designs by John Gil- 
bert. Feap. cloth, 7a. éd. 


DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 


HE TENT and the ALTAR; or, Sketches 

from Patriarchal Life. By the Rev. JOHN ‘CUMMING, 

p>. 2. feap. handsomely gilt. Uniform with ‘Apocalyptic 
etche: 


HE PILGRIM FATHERS. By W. H. 

BARTLETT. Second Edition. With 28 iestestions on 

oe and numerous Woodcuts. Super royal 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
6, merooeo extra. 


- 


HERRY and VIOLET: a Tale of the Great 
Plague. By the Author of *‘ Mary Powell.’ Second Edition. 
Price 76. 6d. cloth, antique. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, 





ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH ROETS. 
By ROBERT yw 
In Monthly Volumes, 22. 6d. in 
This day, the First Volume of 
((OWPER'S prise WORKS. 


ready published, 
DRYDEN. Vols. L and II, 


SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 
PORTS, and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHUBST. 
On the istof May, the Third and Concluding Volume of 
DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
(JANADA for a SHILLING!—PORTRAIT of 
the EARL of ELGIN. PORTRAIT of BOBERT STE- 
PHENSON. Arith Sketch of GREAT TUBULAR BRIDGE (Two 
Miles long) at Montreal. Six Linge of Principal Cities in British 
North America, and numerous er Engravings, in HAND- 
BUOK to CANADA and UNITED SY BIrATES Price 1s. 


D. Bryce, P. ‘ow, and all Booksell 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 











QUARTO SERIES. 

WWVANGELIA AUGUSTINI GREGO- 
RIANA. By the Rey. J. GOODWIN, B.D. 208. 

xv. AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY touching 


§T. Say ta iy of ALEXANDRIA, illustrated by a Semi- 
Saxon Legend. By the Hew. C. HARDWICK, M.A. 12%. 


XIII. 


OCTAVO SERIES. 
1. ANGLO-SAXON LEGENDS of ST. AN- 
DREW and ST. VERONICA. By C. W. GOODWIN, M.A 


11. GRAECO-EGYPTIAN FRAGMENT on 
MAGIC. By C. W. GOODWIN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

m. ANCIENT CAMBRIDGESHIRE. By 
C.C. BABINGTON, M.A. 38. 6d. 


REPORTS and COMMUNICATIONS. Nos. I. 
ant - 1s. each, 

INDEX to BAKER MANUSCRIPTS. 7s. 6d. 

Cambridge: Printed at the Pip trees, J, Ddehten) Macmillan 


& Co. Cambridge. John W. George Bell, 
London. 





Just published, price 4a. 6d. 
THE SECOND NUMBER OF THE NEW SERIES 
OF THE 


EPs BURGH MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
JOURNAL. 


Contents, 
I. one ComMMUNICATIONS— 

. Dr. Begbie on Gout—2. Mr. Struthers on Biventianle 
from the Smali Intestines—3. Dr. m the so- 
eal! ‘atty eneration of the Placenta—4. Dr. 
Lindsay on the Communicability of Cholera to the 

Lower Animals—5. Dr. W. ber—Suggestions 
iu regard to the Performance of —— 
as Dr. M. Duncan on Displacements of 


Uterw: 

IL. Criticau ‘AmaLvess s— 
- and Stakes on Diseases of the Heart— 
2. Wilson’s Dissector’s Manual—3. Bennett and 
Thompson on Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

ILL. Procress oF Mepican Science. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longmans. 


TO ENGINEERS, MILLWRIGHTS, &e. 
Just published, with new Lustrations, 1(/th edition 
and improved, 4 which is added a new Table of Fractional 


Numbers, 12mo. 5¢ 
VHE 'MILLWRIGHT and ENGINEER'S 
POCKET COMPANLON ; containing Decimal Arithmetic, 
Tables of ~ and Sone ‘outs, “Practical Conese ables 
M rati umps, Pumping, an am nes; W 
of Cireumnferenees, Rquarch., Cubes By WILL{AM TEM- 
PLETO ised by 
. “A more coal addition to the, oe Library cannot well 
be [— by ay Mi om 
mpetent 5 oy A ayuda ts pad pons recom. 
t —A 
mW ill Be | found of great use to those for whom it is ba 





corrected 


by the same 
TEMPLETON 'S ENGINEER'S COM MON- 
PLACE BOOK: consisting of Practical Rules and Tables 
adapted to Factory and Steam Engines, &c. 3rd edition, with 
several mew Illustrations. 1mo. 5s. eloth. 


TEMPLETON’S LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE 
POPULARLY 1 ~‘Seet Illustrated by new Designs. 2nd 


edition, 12mo. 49. 0 loth. shall & Co. Stats ’ Hall-court. 








UNIFORM EDITIONS. 
Cloth gilt, price 1s. each; cloth plain, 9d. each, 
HE PASTOR of GEGENBURG. By Rev. 
DE LIEFDE, Amsterdam. 
frit little work, “and no one can read it without being 
better fer it.”— Nonconformist. 


MEMORIAL of JULES CHARLES RIEU. 
By Rev. FRED. MONOD. 

LIFE in the MARSHES of SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTELN. Translated from the German. 

MONICA and HER SON AUGUSTINE 
Translated from the German. 

IN PREPARATION, 
The POWER of the WORD in the Conversion 


J. VAN MAASDYK. With Prefatory Notice by 
Tieut'cW: M. VANDE V — late ee RN. 
Adams & Co. 


London; se imeres, Glasgow; J. f Sitditshan, D 
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This is day’ is published, 


FUTORY. 0 of “the FRENCH 
onrs, from the REVOCATION of the EDICT of | 
{ARLES WEISS, Professor of History in the 
preted with the assistance of the Ruther, 


Lycée B ona rt 
by FREDERICK HARDM 


PROTESTANT 


demy 8vo. price 14s. clo’ 


In 
lliam Blackwood & ee. Edinburgh and London. 





di 8 i 
ISSERTATION on the ORIGIN and CON- 
NECTION of the GOSPELS; with a Synopsis of the 


Paralle p Fenenges ta: 
tical Notes. 


By JAMES SMI 


the Original and ‘Authorized Version, and Cri- 


TH, Esq., of Jordanhill, F.R.S. 


*e/ pomee of *The Voyage and Sh ipwreek of St. Paul.’ 


thoge interested in Biblical criticism we 


recommend this 


ds, as the work of a layman of clear judgment and philoso- 
phical spirit, whose learning and accomplishments are directed to 


4 —. and not, as in the cas 


e of too many recent 


tics, especially in Germany, to the subversion of revealed truth.” 


ry Gazette, 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





FIFTEENTH Thousand (Revised), price 18. 


[HE RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT 
RITAIN in 1851; witha Risin the RETGRSS. 


D CHESHIKE, F.8 


and FROURSSES employed to obtain th 
y EDWAR 


* Thee contents have a lasting jaterest. — hime 
London: John W. Parker & Son, Wes 
*y* Sold ~~ ‘all Booksellers ; ; and at all oe _ 











J ust published, 
By WILLIAM & oe qe yd a. CASH. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, pi 
IFE and TIMES of YOHN ‘PENRY, THE 
maa ae ~1593. By JOHN WADDINGTON, author 


of ‘ Emmaus,” 


‘oolscap 8vo. cloth, p 


FACTS WITHOUT FICTION. By Dr. 
HEWLETT, Author a Thoughts upon jd &e. 


oolscap Svo. price 5 


WORKING WOMEN of the LAST HALP- 


CENTURY: the Lesson of their Lives. 


BALFOUR. 


By CLARA LUCAS 


London, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY.) 
Of Saturday, April 1, contains Articles on 


Agriculture, stages of 
Agicaltare, progress of, by Dr. | 


| Pathology, vegetable, by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkele: a 
| Payen on Disease: 


Agricultural Society of Bosleod | Pit, os, encumber, (with en- 


Agricultural statistics, by M 














sees, 

alendar, horticultural 
‘alendar, agri 

Cattle feeding 

Cookery, cottage 
Cucumber pit, dung 
Diseases, Payen on 
Draining, ee 

Food, working 











Glass, ‘Hartley’ 's rough plate 
Grapes, weight of 

Highland Agricultural Society 
Holland, its dyking, & 
Horticultural Society's ¢ Garden 
ndigo, green 


Larch timber 
Sas Society 
anures, Dr. ‘Anderson on 
M‘Glashen’s tree-lifter 
Peonies, select, by Mr. Wood 





dditi 


rkeley 
| Walnut, | Himalayan, by Dr. 


ooker 
Weight of grapes 
| Wheat disease 





PRs. Seréenere’ Chronicle and Agricultural 


Mark- Gane Smithfield. Newgate, and Liverpool prices, with re- 
Potato. Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, 
, aud a complete Newspaper, with a condensed 
account ofall the transactions of the week. 

In accordance with the wishes of Farmers, Millers, and others 
interested nt the Corn Trade, an Edition is published in time for 
vy afternoon, containing a Full Report of the 


turns from the 
and Seed Markets. 


every 


r | 


Fungals, by the fee M. J. Ber- | | Trees, commemorative, by Mr. 
eley 


} asters 
| Brees. coniferous 


} 


ve caving: 
ants, ts, white-flowered 
Poinsettia ulcherrima 
‘otatoes, 
Alboroug! 
Shanghae’ news 4 from 
| Sheep, moun 
| Sheep, disease: 


of 
Soils, absorptive power of, by Dr, | 


Anderso! 
Statistics, 
Leone 
| Storms, ... | 
imber, larc 


r, M°Glasher 
| Vegeta ae ie the Rev. 


Woods and for forests 

Zingiberacere, structure of, (with 
engraving) 

to the above, the Covent-garden, 


ool, 





onda) 
Wark-lane lane as Smithfield Markets of the day. 
ORDER of any Newsvender.-OF FICE for Advertise- 
mente,5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


nricultural, by Mr. | 








| design by F. Gitpert, Esq. The Volume, when completed, 
eep soiling, by Mr. i= 


| public at large. 


‘THE 


NEW AMERICAN 
BOOK, 


Fifteen Thousand Copies of which have 
been sold in the United States in 
the course of a few days, 


THE LAMPLIGHTER, 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN NEW COPPER-FACED 
LONG PRIMER. 
Foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Messrs. CLARKE, BEETON & CO. 


Beg to announce (ready for immediate delivery) the pub- 
lication of one of the most interesting, graphic, and affect- 
ing Tales that has ever been issued, entitled 


THE LAMPLIGHTER, 


written with extraordinary power and ability, and claiming 
to rank among the rarest productions of American Litera- 
ture. No work, since the appearance of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ (published also by the same American Firm), has 
occasioned such a demand. 

The universal opinion of its merits is expressed by the 
following extract from the United States Press :— 

“Messrs. J. P. Jewett & Co. have just published a tale 


—— 


ERS, 





Now 
LIFE of Dr. “CHALM 
In 2 volumes, cloth, price 12a, 
Also, the Third Quarterly Part, price 2s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: Thomas See & © Lond 
Adams & Co. Dublin: J. M'Glashan : we all Bookseliam ta, 





Just published, pr 
PRE EN TOMOLOGIST s “COMPANION. 
Second Edition. 
y H. T. STAINTON, 
London: J x Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


SER Edition, 48, 6d. ; small Edition, post free, 2s. 
ERFECT and ROBUST HEAL 
PHYSICIAN. “ Alike invaluable to the 
di: former. “Gives the secret used by p 
other athletw to obtain their : remarkable increase in 
strength.”— Rev. Dr. Smith. 
London: Arthur Adamson, 153, Piccadilly, 





6d. (stamps), 
H. By a 
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MR. TOYNBEE ON pute SEE TFaCEAL MEMBRANA 


Just published, Second Edition, with Illustrations, price ig, 

N the USE of an ARTIFICIAL MEM. 
BRANA TYMPANTI in cases of Deafness dependent upon 

Perforation, or sa of the Natural Organ. By JOSEPH 

TOYN BEE, F.R.S. P.KC.S., Aural Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospi- 

tal, Consulting y, ‘Surgeon to the Asylum for the Deaf ang 

Dumb, &e. 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 





t the requeat of numerous Subscribers, the price of 
THE THEE ROSE has been reduced from 4s. 6d. to 38. 6d. (post 


H E ROSE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION ang 
CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts. 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additions, 











of deep interest, entitled Tue Lampiicuter. The scene is 
laid in Boston and immediate vicinity. We have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing it one of the most original, interest- 
ing, graphic, and affecting tales that has appeared for some 
time past.” 

To afford an opportunity to the humblest individual of 
possessing a superior edition of this extraordinary work, 
JouHN CASSELL will issue it in Penny Weekly Numbers. 
Every alternate number will contain an Engraving from a 





will form a m a magnificent Illustrated Library Edition, 


ARLEY'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 

Itis the paren of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adap to the wants of the 
To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools; to persons ing education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies, and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propesitiens are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elementsof each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 

1, A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its lending Truthsand general Principles. By George 
Darley. A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d. cloth. 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
on yy Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on at. and + Third Edition. 4s, 6d, 

4. ASystem of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical ; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Seepeestion of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 38, 6d, 
cloth 

Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to Univer- 
po A 28, Upper Gower-atrest, and 27, Ivy-lane, Pater- 
noster-row. 





Just published, the Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 
THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 
THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


Domestic Fowl in general, 


The Guinea Fowl, 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckled Dorkings, 
The Cochin-China Fowl, 
The Malay Fowl, 


The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 


The Game Fowl, The Domestic Goose, Bantam Fowls, 

The Mute Swan, The Bernicle Goose, The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Canada Goose, The Brent Goose, The Silky and Negro Fowls, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, The Turkey, The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls. 
The Musk Duck, 


‘*Tt will be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry-keeper; while the lively and often amusing manner in 
which it is written, gives it a claim upon the attention of the general reader.” 
“* This book is the best and most modern authority that can be consulted on the general management of poultry.” 


Published by James MatrueEws,at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden; and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


The Grey China Goose, 
The White Fronted or Laughing 


Goose, 
The Wigeon, 


The Teal, and its congeners, 
The White China Goose, 
The Tame Duck, 


The Pea Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 

The Poland Fowl, 


'— Midland Counties Herald. 


Stirling Observer. 





Contents, 
Annual pruning time, principle; Shoots and buds, choice of 
of =~ Shoots for budding upon, and 
Bi their arrangement 
B ng knife Shoots, keeping even, and re 
B time of year, day,time| moving thorns 
Shortening wild shoots 





of day, state cf the plant, care 
buds 


Stocks, planting out for budding 











B ing upon body upon ; the means of procuring; 
Bu | insertion of, xs stock colour, age, height, sorts for 
Bud, preparation of, for use different — of ; 
Buds, "iormant and pushing taking up, trimming roots, 
Buds, failing sendin; ve Wann shortening 
Buds, securing a supp ed heads, &c. ; saw proper for the 
Caterpillars,slugs, and snails, to| purpose. 

estroy TIN 
Causes of suecess GRAFTING, 


Dormant buds, theory of re- Aphides, to keep a 


planting with explained Free-growers, rema 
tuards against wind Graft, binding up re {fishing 
Labelling Grafting, advantage of 
Loosing ligatures Grafting, disadvantage of 


Operation in different mente 
Preliminary observation: 
Roses, catalogue and ‘brief de- 
trees, scription of a few sorts 
Pruning for transplantation Scion, preparation and inser- 
Pushing eye, spring treatment} tion of 

ped dwarf shoots from Scions, choice and arrangement 

. ee sorts on the 


tock 
Roses. ‘Short list of desirable 
Pm ‘i nies with 
pushi 


March pruning 
Mixture for healing wounds 
Plantin; dpa arrangement of 





0} 
tock, preparation of. 
APPENDIX. 


A selection of varieties 
sop-bud. i treatment of oe between budding 
Shape of tree: and grafting. 


cies : 5, Upper nana Covent-garden. 








ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
Incr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
forthe Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* History of Maritime and ayes Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs. 
= | mya the best edition of the op ents aia hes yet appeared. 
use of ols for words, the author 
hes both shortened and simplified Avge reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geometrical rsa sis in the Appendix are of great value; and 
the will be found useful both to 
pupils and teachers.” aie 


A neat and cheap edition of t the universal introduction to me 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has add 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and ne 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Spectator. 








Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supsiement toEuclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the’ Elements,’ forthe 
use of Teachersand | Students. Wesats of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustratedinit 

by new Diagrams. 
“The pi tions are demonstrated, in most instances,in the 
plainest and neatest manner; so that the work may justly claim 
(what it professes) to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.” ~ Scholastic Journal. 

“The contains a collection of deduced propositions mo 
lated to pb, the by od familiar with the chief properties of geo 


metrical res.” — niversity Magazine. 
* Will be found of considerable valueas an aid to teachersof the 
Mathematics.”- ”— New 7 REN 

“Th ises in the Appendix, 


are demonstrated in the Ker. ot 5 must, therefore, tes avery 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette. 








Ill. 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


(yecear’s Fa FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
the‘ Elements,’with theEnunciations 


printed cope separately for Use in the Class-room. 





Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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UX PROFESSEURS de LANGUES en 
ANGLETERRE.” Le T —— de Mons. F. de Porquet, 
actuellement a sa 36éme éd rouve sans contredit l’import- 

ance sctueliet systéme de ce - ~> ilologiste, qui depuis 25 ans 
travaille a anéantir la — youtine d’enseigner les Langues 
Modernes ; ses succés ont ciéé des envieux, quelques imitateurs 
es p Bm ‘un siecle. L’on peut se procurer le 

ou de cet écrivain populaire, en 

-P.) a Mesors. Srurkin & Co., ses 





Just out, French in a Month.—The 26th edition, 3s. 6d. 1. boards, 
E PORQUET'S TRESOR, for Turning Eng- 
Di Lan aa French at Sight; Secrétaire for ditto, 3s. 6d.— 
a. 7 -aatrate "ae. Gd.—First Reading Book, 
seed Dist oR Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


List of 40 other Works for Italian, French, and German, by 
oiame Author, may be had. ’ 


PROVISION FOR UNMARRIED DAUGHTERS, 


ARENTS may secure an INCOME for their 


GHTERS. oo) long as they are unmarried, by a) in: 

neRAWe PROPE bry A x AND Li Hf ASSURANCE SOCLETY. 
it .y jon. 

®, Essex street, Strand, on WARD S. BARNES, Secretary. 


poourcrams LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
No. 72, Lombard-street, London. 








i < bell Renton, E: 
Spooner, Esq. 
4 Esq. 


Ricard Malins, Esq., a M.P. 
ller Madox. 
James Fuller Mado Ten Wil 


rectors. 

Robert H. Forman, Esq. 
John emilee, Esq. 
J. Mathews, Esq. 
Charles ©. Parnell, Esq, 
——. Esq. 


enry Adron, Esq. atph ¥. ey a 
Periee M‘Culloch, Esq. “ Henry Burnet! 
Solicitors— Messrs. Atkins & ree 
Secretary—David Alison, Esq. 
Paddington Local Board, 24, Connaught-terrace, Edgware-road. 
The Rey. Jas.Shergold Boome, | J. Harrington Lowther, Esq. 
.M. Charles Pemberton, Esq. 


William Adams, Esq. 
yn Atkins, ae 


John A Dangerfield, Esq. W. 





Captain Creed. 5 George Y. son, Esq. 
Koger Gadsden, Esq. Ww. il. i: Esq. 
Se ary—Charles Hoghton, E: 





The wollen of this Com x: being indisputable, (in terms of the 
C du are TRANSFERABLE 
SECURITIES, their validity not 4 dependent, as in the case 
of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past, and perhaps forgot- 
ten circumstances, and office documents. Used as PAMILY 
PROVISIONS, (-2 oollene the assured from all doubt and 
anxiety as to the fut This is 2 purely Mutual Rockey. the 
e 


rofits being divided ‘amongst the assured themselves. fol- 
bring shows the large and steadily progressive business the Com- 
pany is now doing, and has done during the last five years :— 


New Premiums. 
£4,364 


Sums Assured. 





“ives Bite RO 


SELF-PROTECTING LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
MPANY have introduced a plan of Acsarenee, =P wird 
o following important advantages are secured by ONE POLIC 
1 The bey payment of a principal sum to the Assured himself at a 
iti 
" An ‘annuity to commence at that ag 
3. The payment of CQ principal sum in “the event of death, when- 


ever aa m4 happe: 
benefit “of all sums paid, although the Premiums 
should at any time be discontinued. _ 

. Relief from the payment of P: after d 





50, REGENT-STREET, 
AND 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE- BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
Established 1806. 

The Rates of Premium charged by the County Fire Office are 

upon the lowest scale consistent with omaey to the insured. 
zoe a policy has existed for a period of seven years, a return 

of 25 per cent.,, or one-fourth of the Spout of premiums paid 
during that peaiet, » qpenece upon such policy. 

The returns pai: i resent time amount to measly 200,0002. 

All losses are settled wi  promptitude and liberality. 


It is respectfully notified to parties jelding Y -~y in this 
Office, the renewals of which fall due at Wt t the same 
should be paid on or before the 9th of f. KIL The Receipts 
are ae at the Offices in canton, and in the hands of the several 
Age! HARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham- 


place, Blac! London. 
CAPITAL — 000. 
illiam Butterworth Bayles le > 
aC Fuller, Esq. pepaly Ci 
Edward Lee, k Esq. 
Colonel Ouseley, 





Lewis Burroughs, Esq. 
Robert Bruce sCntchecter, Esq. 
Major Henderson. ajor Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
 .. ang ey for the present year is the same as that declared 
: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 


parties wh vio have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
cale. 


Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH 


by on md has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
an 


yt Tables of Rates, beth English and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Office. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Established Aug. 1, 1837. 

Empowered by pa my Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
es issued free of stamp dut; 
Colonel Ronsat ALEXauDea, Blackheath Perk, Chairman, 
The marked (eetncns in favour of Life Assurance evinced by 
the the m income-tax of the 








Qounty FIRE OFFICE, 


HE | SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE. of 


Rk gy yer uatE to TER oy over x variety of vision, by 
INJURY to the EYES from th eet ken 


1 
pte b exteusively ecployed by = e se! ee of improper “Glasses. 
Bu NG, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 


— at the centre and margin a the picture, 
visual and chemical acting foci coinciden ~ ae Se 


ma .. he poe Jurors 
fe 
intensity yee prokased, y prscuring 





22 . test 
ure ha e grea: 
ced, by procuring the coincidences ofthe chemi- 
“ actinic and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
refully corrected, both in the contend and oblique pencils.” 
r. Ross exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 

isturnished with a double achromatic obj = about 3inches 

—— } pe | is no stop, the field is and the image very 

t up to the edi ge.” 

proaees a sent upon apntiation, 
A. Ross, 2, High Holborn, 


Are HER 8 REGISTERED FOLDING 


This new form of Camera combines pestahiitty with the ry 
of expansion, and is capable of taking pictures from 3 by 4 to 
10 by 8, in the open air, a tent. 

It is made to contain'the Lens, Baths, Bottles, &c. necessary for 
use - an upright poeien. the Baths being water-tight ,eve: De 
can be packed ready for use. 

All the known processes in Ehotegnsehy som be worked in it. 

Further particulars can be obtained of Mr. Ancuer, 105, Great 
Russell- ~street, Bloomsbury. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—THE GREAT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTORY. 
TTEWILL & MORGAN, a and 25, 5, Chan- 


rrace, Caledonian-road, [sli 
of OTTEWI ILL'S REGISTERED DOU LE BODY 4 FOLDING 
pod my Printing Frames, &c. 


CAMERA. Tri 
he Trade supplied. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 
OTTEWILL | & GIORGAN'S MANU- 
and 


25, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road 
Islington OTTEWI LS REGISTERED ED DOUBLE BODY 
FOL ry CAMERA, adapted for Lan pes or Portraits, may 
be had of A. Bene. Feaiherstone-buildings, ‘Holborn, Saetegmy ic 














ad of 





‘om 

paid tor the benefit of a surviving family, is deserving the most 

oamene attention of all classes ; not only on account of the actual 
ving, but also on account of the high estimation in which it 

proves ‘that the system of Life Assurance generally is held by the 

Government of the country. 

nereasing Rates of Premios for securing Loans or Debts, 

Half Premiums only required d dering the first seven years. 

Sum assured payable at ite, or at death. 

Provision during minority for Orphans. 





BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Protits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of ne 
Half Credit Pol d on terms the 


aectipita af Senna sidan snd Rgds ay We 
every description of Cameras, e8, aD: ma, 
The Trade iption of oi 


HOTOGRAPH Y.—Canson’s Waxed Septive 
Paper, size 17} by 114, demy folio, 68. 6d. per guize 
ditto, 98.; Albumenized eer of Canson’s best Posi! 


per quire.—Sold by W. D. LOCKWOOD, 75, New 
Oxford-street. 


XCITED PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 
READY for USE. Qualit: y maps —All kinds and sizes 

sent safely through the Post.—A: Mark Cator, 1, Claylands- 

place, Clapham-road, near London. 


had.— 





itive, 48. 6d. 
Bond-street, 








unpaid half premiums being liquidated out of the profits. 
At the last Annual General Meeting a reduction of 30 W per cent. 



































was made in the current year’s p on all part 
policies. 
(PROPRIETARY.) | (Mourvat.) 
Half") Whole | Half- 
Prem, |Prem Annual | Yearly |Quarterly 
Age| First mainder | Age. Pre- Pre- Pre- 
7 Years. | of Life 2 mium. | mium, | mium. 
| £ad.| £ # d.| Yrs|Mos.| £8.d.| £28. d. 
30, 119) 23 6) 3) 0) 373,142 012 3 
40; 19 2] 218 4 3|237 6) 14 4] 0123 4 
bo, 226) 45 0) 6 | 2710) 1 4 6] 012 5 
6o| 3 6 8! 613 4) 9 282,14 8| 0123 6 














age. 
Small a peeten ical payments, so as to suit the convenience of 
the Assu 


The yy) are made payable quarterly, halé- yeasty, or 
yearly; but by an arrangement with an Agent acting for the Co: 
bart they co be paid weekly or monthly. 





d by One Policy; and there is 
no tn of any sum that has been paid inease the party should 
not continue his payments. 

As an example,a person aged 25, by paying 14s. quarterly, will 

able to imeelf ot on his attaining 60 years of age, and 

an Annuity at 10l. on reaching that age; and in the event of his 

3 Fs aos | time (however oe | oe may happen after he has 
e the 


should prefer the age of 55, the Premium of Assurance for 50/., and 
an Annuity of 102. would be 3i. 16s. 9d. yearly. As anexample “ 
the effect 0! scontipuing to pay, Premiums, suppose a perso’ 

aged 25 to take a Self-Protecting Policy for 100l. and an Auasity 
of 2% payable on attaining 60, and to continue the payment of 
Premiums only =e he reaches 35 years of age,in such case the 
Policy will remain effectual to the extent of 27/. 4s. 6d., and an 
Annuity of 51. 8. 10d. 

SterAnses ROBERTSON, Manager. 
London, 72, Lombard-stre: 





RAILWAY LIFE ASSURANCE, BY ONE PAYMENT. 


THE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
quran Y iF gaat Policies to Members of their own Com: pany: 


sti Or poet | a, A oY Paitveys, o on 2 Farment of hey ON 


us, & person 

ho has an ordinary Assurance with the Com for 

Peles . for which he pays 2l. 4a. ‘ha. annually, may have a way 
oliey for 1,0002, for one single a gin 408. — in the event 
of his death by railway accident, and dition to the 100, 
secured by the ordinary 7 ey, 





z. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
NDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

(FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES). Offices, Cornhill, and 
70, -Baker-strect, London ; College-green, Dublin ; Gronengen-street, 
mburgh ; Exchange-street est, and Tithebarn-street, Liver- 
how os North Nelson-street, Edinburgh. Instituted in the reign of 
Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 


Directors. 
Chairman—J AMES *‘“ENTLEY, Esq 
Deputy-Chairman—STEPHEN WILSON. Esq. 
Thomas Bodley, Esq. John Paynter, Esq. 
Nicholas Charrington, Esq. John Rogers, Esq. 





8. Preston C Henry Rutt, 

William Geeta .~y George Spencer mith, Esq. 

John Hibbert, Esq. Henry Aldwin Soames, Esq. 

Faemes Mills, in M.P. Richard Horsman ay Beg. 
J. Remington Mills, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Esq. A 

John Mor! ley, Esq. 





THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


NCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS.._MAW 
& Co. of Benthall Works, Broseley, Shropshire, send post free 
their Pattern-book, and furnish Designs (with Estimates) in this 
beautiful and durable production to any given Plans of Causes, 
seen a. assuges. ee Verandahs, &c.—Speci- 
mens a’ 


° PRINTERS and OTHERS.—The advantages 
derivable from the use of COPPER-FACED TYPE and 
STEREOTYPE. PLAT ES are, increased durab’ tink an improved 
ad of Ay — er than Uns ofi i> a aavies 
. t m ner Dy r- 
qulape. eo contain ming List of of_ Prices, to ere ORCHARD | pe 

















EXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. WILLIS & GRE NG, 2, Wheatsheaf- ani, Farringdon-street. 

(jALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY. ITHOGRAPH Y.—Messrs. DAY & SON, 
‘ Established 1805. [Athegreghers, to the Queen, having built suitable and most 
Life I of every descripti extensive pre arger and more appropriate than any other 
ans granted. establishment — world, a are now prepared to carry out with 
<*, Moorgate-street, London. E. F. SEALY, Manager. more economically, all those 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 


VicTorta LIFE OFFICE, 18, Kine W1Lu1AM- 
oh STREET, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON 
i business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
ome or BE = Life nemerones. 
ie to be mad: ssurers on undoubted Personal 


Seeurity 5 1 may ne Prechoids Leasehold, and Life Interests, &c. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


fien er perfection and despat 

her branches of “Artistic ehihog phy for which they have so 

in a pre-eminent. lour-printing, as perfected by them, is 
rentered available, from the roe wd and economy with which it 

is produced, for every ustration, either fac-si: 

ae or book-plates ; ay to the PBagineerine of 

ks, show cards, &c. Every description o: 

rue Ss Work, and on ine of ‘pa rapidity abd su | epee, 

fessional persons or the trade, with a rap and ority 0 

therto 7. Gate-strect, 


style hi 
)) ~B-. ~~ Inn-fields, 


miles of 











X YLO-IODIDE OF SILVER, exclusively used 
at all the Photographic Establishments.—The su pitierity 

of this preparation is now univeenly acknowled 

nials from the best Photographers and principal ea enti ay of 

the day, warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation 

bee: which uniformly such perfect Pictures 

combined with the greatest rapidity of cathe In all cases 

aq , the two be had at {Wholesale 


_price in separate Bottles, in which state it may pe — pee years, 
and exported to an oe aya Full instructions fo 

Caution. rer is some with a Red Label bel beariay 
name, RICHARD “TH OMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall M 
counterfeit which is ding. 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for removine all kinds 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC STAINS. The genuine is made vonby by the 








inventor, and is secured with a red label bearin; signature 
and address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, CHE ist. 10, PALL 
MALL, Manufacturer of pure Pho —¥. Chemicals: and m 


be procured of all table Chemists, in vote. at le, 22, 

38. 6d. each, Lay fessrs. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's Chureh- 

— a ons Messrs. relay & Co. 95, Farringdon-street, Wholesale 
gents. 





STEREOSCOPES. 


LAND & LONG, 153, FLEET-STREET, 
OPTICIANS and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 

AKERS, invite attention to their stock of STERE 

ali kinds. and in various materials ; also, to thei 


siv ny 

DAGUERREOTY PE, on PAPER, and TRANSPAK. 
BUMEN PICTURES on GLa. including Views of London. 
Paris, the Rhine, Windsor, & These Pictures, for minuteness of 
detail and truth in the representation of natural objects are unri- 


valled. 
"“WHEATSTONE’S REFLECTING STEREOSCOPES vadapted 
for exhibition of large views. Pictures for the same in great 
variety. 

Brann & } Have, Cnticlens, 18. sean, London. 
a * Familia * sent on appli- 
cation. 


Oo riained with PORTRAITS and VIEWS» 
btained with the greatest ease and certain mtr hy eae weing 

BLAND & venseation of of SOLU BLE CO’ 

tainty of LY. ay of action over a le ened period, a 

with the most faithful rendering of the f-tones, ee this 

a most valuable agent in the hands of the a 

Albumenized Paper, for printing from glass and 

oun a minuteness of detail unattained by any o = me 


quire. 
PeWaxed and Iodized Papers of tried quality. 
Instruction in y processes. 








tives, 
, 58, 


Bianp & Lone, Opticians and Photographical Instrument 
Makers,and Operative <pemnaae, | we, Fleet-street, London, 











MPROVEMENT IN COLLODION.—J. B. 


HOCKIN & CO., QuEM ters, 2 Liye have, by a new 
mode of {5 yendened their Collodion equal, thay fendi py Te 4 
or a3 published’ the fect jure been lI 

us, Pure Chemicals, requirement for the Prac- 


a every 
h in —— in the Art. 
“FE SCD Sn and POSITIVE & PAPER PROCESS, by 





B. HOCKIN. Price 1s. ; by post, 18. 
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HOTOGRAPHIC anritat 
— a a ey to KNIGHT & SONS 


at they 
ustly celebrated instruments, all t) 
be seen ishment, — + they oh every convenience 
for tenting their powers. The Photegsaphte La omer ey of their 
Establishment comprises every useful improvement in this in- 


Art. 
CAMERAS, SLIDING and FOLDING, also, the two forms 
— securing portability and lightuess with firmness and 
h, adapted to suit a}l climates. 
beth English and Foreign, of the most approved 
ae Wholesale and Retail. 
on ARED by al panne, Todized, and Albumenized, 
the most ap 
— —— p WAXED Pal PAPER, ready for the Semengmgeeed 
to keep for three week: 
SOLLODION. PI Plain or Lodized, of very cuperior quality, pre- 


oftya V) 














m t! 
toughness with sensibility and uniforanty of action. 
c a ro-Gallic Acid, Ni — of Silver, and every other Photographic 





mical pr d purity. 
Specimens Seaeater on Sale in every branch of the Art. Ste- 
aad 5 ict 


_ Teasco} tereoscopic ures in great variety. Personal 
Instruction given gratis to Purehasers of Sets of Apparatus. 
ears ILLUSTRATED PHOTOGRAPHIC CATA- 
OGUE ferw: on receipt of six seemeeestinn tam ps. —GEORGE 
aa & Sons, Foster-lane, Cheapside. 


DENT, 61, Strand, and 33 and 34, Royal 

° Exchange, Chronometer, Watch, and Clockmaker, by Ap- 

peinienent tothe Queen aud nee Albert, sole successor to the 

te E. 3. Dent inal we Bde nts and ee, 

» t ock and Com ory at Somerse' ar’ 

ruaber ofc Ch rowommeters, Watolies. Astronosni cal, Turret and other 
Clocks, Dipieidasee d 
Majesty's Yacht. 


Compasses used on 
pao 8, 101. ; strong Silver Lever Watches, 4l. 10s. 


Wa rie 8 guineas ; 

IVE GUINEAS.—Mkr. Wm. H. HALSE, the 
Medical Galvanist, of 22, Brunswick-aquare, London, informs 

his friends that his PiVE-GUINEA APP: LRATUSES are now 
.—end two postage stamps for his Pamphiet on Medical 








Galvaniam, 


ELECTRICITY FOR NERVOUS, FUNCTIONAL, AND 
RHEUMATIC DISEASES. 
M&. MEINIG’S NEW AND GREATLY-IMPROVED 
ALVANIC ELECTRO GENERATOR, 
for wand tot vito-functional energy to any Organ fi in want of 
the ieee and to the system generally, may ~~ be had at the 
E 103, Leadenhall-street. All wet and metallic con- 
tact witht eb body is entirely obviated ; it acts with water alone, 
Ly id, the action more than tweuty four hours after 
Sa and can be renewed and regulated without un- 
dressing Gancantor. jocleoed ing an envelope, being carried in 





soniek onans ded from the neck. The extraordinary cura- 
hen virtues of these mild currents oot Electricity are now fully 
establi by experience: the Prospectus (to be had gratis, or by 
post for two stam eh.¢ contains the names of more than 600 persons 
ured within the last eighteen months, and this remedy is now 
all the Hospitals, and by the most eminent 
ti d at 5s. ~ according to power, at 
Cc. MELNIG’s 3,103, Leadenhall-street 
N.B. It is impossible, when wearing 0 Generator, to be attacked 
Cholera. 





ALVANISM.—By means of STRING- 
FELLOW’S PATENT POCKET BATTERY, RHEU- 
MATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY. BRONCHIVIS, TIC- 
ja pan! S TOOTHACHE, all NERVOUS Sand NEU RALAIC. 
re many 


| ]) RAWING and COMMERCIAL PENCILS, 
Wet Quality “re 's — _——— : i = superiority. 
a: per 2. imen sent, ree, 14 stam 
te yt renting Book, eh: » Bketching-Bouk, 
bo ng to "eony in, 6d., 18., 18. 6d., and 2 ak ._ Wholesale a 
retail of the authorized ae JOHN HOLDING WOODLEY, 
30, Phe trades City ; pene der of any Stationer or Bookseller. 


y and Books of all kinds. 
LKINGTO 


Cc O,, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUPACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, & 
bears thelr urge upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
bears their “Voy + Meek, “E. & CO, under a crown,” as no others 
are warran! 

The eat frequent st forth of articles being plated by “ Elking- 
ton’s Process,” ne geatanios of the quality,as numerous 
manufacturers are — by them to use the Process, but without 
restriction in the mode of manufacture, the metal employed, or 
the thickness of silver d epoaibedt thereon. These productions were 
honoured at the lateGreat — ition by an award of the “ Council 
etel anne may be obtained a! a stablishment, 


EGEN T-STREE 
is, MOORGATE- STREET, } LONDON; 
NEWHA LL-STRKEET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gildingas usual. 


LOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS. — 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and solicits an earl ein Ever. ot 
seription of useful CHINA, GLASS, an NWAK 
— a possible price, for Cash.—250, Onfordsinet near Hyd ; 
ark. 

















Just published, Fifth Edition, price 5s 


N the LOSS of TEETH,” and as now 
restored by PATENT ‘SYSTEM of SELF- 
ADHESION and ca PILL ATTRACTION, WITHOUT 
SPRINGS, WIRES, or LIGATURES. The invention is of im- 
portance to many pessene. and those interested in it should read 
this Treatise. Simpkin & Marshall, aud aj! Booksellers,or sent 
free by post by Mr. Gonnrt. 17, George-street, Hanover-squere. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-31T big yh has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of AR TIFICLAL TEETH, fixed oa. 
wires,or tures. They so tly resemble the natural 
as not to distinguished from the orig by the oe ob- 
— they will never r dceay, and will be found 
rior toany teeth — b me used. eo ethod does not re- 
Br re the extraction of any paintal « operation, and will 
support and preserve "eet th t at are wy 4. is guaranteed to 


restore d teeth rendered 
sound aud useful in -— 
52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten til! Five. 


EET H.—By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Paten' n—Newiy -invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
cally-prepared W hite India-rubber in the Coustruetion of Artificial 
Teeth, Game,end Palate — ? 
Den + 61, LOWER 
SQUARE, is SINVENTOR and PATENTEE.— A new, 
on inqolaaiies — a. consisting i in the ST “Site the 
it absolute pete m and success, of CHE yf in A 
PARED WHI EIN DIA: RU BBER as a lining to the ordi 
gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of this applicati ion 
may be briefly noted ina few of their most rominent features, as 
the alleming yal sharp edges are avoided; no springs, wires, or 
fastenings are required ; a greatly in creased freedom of suction is 
; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a 














r diseases. may be cured, yiseents the 
The B are: a he hespitals, aud | ty 
ane are 








the morte eminent of the medical p' 


Ye) er np is the same as Pulvermacher’s chain, but it is 
mane ctive and energetic, &c. &c.”—~-Association Medical Journal. 
t is easily emp loyed. and well adapted for the relief of ner- 
vous invalids, &c. &c.”— et. 
“It pate’ rably adapted for a variety of purposes, and particu- 
larly for med. agen Lad which purpose it is far superior to any I 
have met with.”— ew Crosse. 


ELLIOTT PROTHERS 56, STRAND, LONDON. PRICE 
21s. ; by POST, 228, 


fit perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is seeured ; ‘while, 
from thi sand flexibility of the aoe employed, the greatest 
rtis given to the adjoining teeth when eens or rendered 
er wy = absorption of the guns. The acids of Mg mouth 
mey on the deulalioamast White INDIA- 
RU BBER. eon as it is anon-conductor, fluids of any Seusperedune 
may with thorough comfort be imbibedand retained in the mouth, 
all unpleasantness of smell or taste being at the same time wholly 
provided against by the peculiar nature of its preparation. Tobe 
obtained only at 
61, LOWER GROSTEROR. STREET, LONDON; 
ay-street, Bat 
10, Eldon-square, 8 Tyne. 


sup 
= 





HARLES TROUPEALU, original Inventor and 
Peace OF the DIURNAL DAY-LIGHT REFLECTORS, 

to Her Majesty, begs leave to 

—) the public of the eens utility of bis, invention to light up 
dark places, and the t advantage de’ therefrom atthis 
time by the Publie tices. and large Tow in on, 
Liverpeol, Manchester. port, Ashton, Seals Daidone, &e. &e., 
as well as private houses the same time he thinks it a duty 
imeumbent upon > to inform the public that M. Chappuis, of 10, 
St. Mary-Axe, the Patentee of the Mvriastraetic Reflectors, his 
ex-Agent, not having satistied the judgement of the Court of Ex- 
Le an agsinst him on the 12th of last 

month, and on the 19th he was ~~ in prison. 


OF FICE, No. 28, MIDDLE-ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY.— 


WATHEBSTON & BROGDEN beg to call the attention of 
the public to the following ha age showing the relative prices 
for LABOUR ia t of a genuine, of a spurious 


GENUINE GOLD CHAIN. 
Amee. cost 
a 046 
Suerine 
gold iso isenans) 700 
ae Doll Oheur = 











ELECTRO-GILT, OR PORATED ZENC- 
GOLD © 
Assumed cost of re 
chain,of equal relent £10 00 
ntrinsic value, (i ~~ 
gold is of Somes 310 0 


Left, for pennediees: 

0-3. 0 O! profif ....coseee 
" Difference, 115 per cent. 

Watherston & Brogden, Goldsmiths. Manufactory, 16, He- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden, L London. Established a.p. 1798. 


URE ROUSSILLON, 26s., from the vineyard 
direct—one of thetinest known red wines, firm bodied, of full 
¥ violet tinge, has the ee deep glow of Bur- 
gundy,a t resembling rt, but is fresher and 
smoother on palate, aud nee the merit of not causing acidity 
in those: eg as readily as Port ; 
1g tich, eecprand of aacllow flaso wour ; eep to a great ag 
aroma, firmness, and Fon Tg ofa very pert t kind are - a 


old ruby beeswing Port, rt 488.2 Moselle (A } flav 368. 
; milk Pu Cha —— the celebrated 


368. ; ampagne, 
Tou" vintage, €a--Beenan 4 & Incvs, Mitre-court, Milk -street, 
Cheapside, Cash. Carriage free to allt railway stations in England. 


eee a 66 10 0 











HANDELIERS, &c._APSLEY PELLATT 
& Co. (late Pellatt & Green) have suave on gee. their 
Glass gare eye Holland- woe Blackfriars, the largest assort- 
ment in London of CUT-GLASS CHA NDELT TERS. ithe for G Gas 
and Candles, of every variety of style, size, - price. These ar 
manufactured ouly from theirown Glass, which, from its highly 
refractive power, is 60 superior to the a Glass now frequently 
used. Their Show-reoms contain, also, an immense variety of every 
age * of Chany ablogions, China, and Stoneware of the very first 
quality. ‘avera-keepers supplied at the lowest trade 





SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, ¢. 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with thei! road-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Michi cut anes engraved Decante ‘ariety, 
ine Glasses, Water J all kinds < Table alas 
gate Crustal al liers, of 

ye stock of Foreign 
orders executed 

with despatch. 
\ ECHI’S MULTIFORMIA, 4, LeapennaLt- | S= 
stReet.—This emat on within to the drawing-room ip 


Papier Maché fa Pole Sereen, a Gb 
: Desk, ond a M tand. Mechi solicits 


ays on view. F 





e838 

le, & the 
attention of the tasteful to this — be well as to the general 
contents of his mew Show Room, im which are exhibited the most 
perfect specimens of Papier Maehé epednest in this connie. = 

variety of Ladies’and Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, Work- 

Poys, Tea Trays, Hand Sereens, Pole , Card, 
Cake, and foe Baskets, &o. Ev ceything % for the Tuilet and’ Work 
Table, of the best quality. and at moderate prices, may ~F pad at’ 
MECHEFS, 4, LEADENHALLSTREET, near the India 


BABon LIEBIG ON ALLSOPP’S PALE 
ALE.—*I am myself an admirer of this beverage, and my 
own experience enables me to nd it, in ac +4 
the opinien of the most eminent English 

agreeable and efficient tonic, and as a general beverage, both for the 
invalid and the rebust.”—Giessen, May 6. 

ALLSUPP'S PALE ALE ONLY is norsse> by PARKER 
& TWINING, Beer Merehants, 5}, PALL-MA 


IMPERIAL MEAST BR Quarts, 88. ; Piste 58. Se: Half pints | He 


immense va 
tables, Tea 














(for luncheon), 38. per dozen. Also in Casks of 
upwards, 





SALT & CO.'S EAST INDIA PALEALE _ 
porta aan oe RD COIS is oe 
BURTON-ON- TRENG, ‘cnt a 27, 1854, 


. 13, New inwt in Entry, High-street, 


A LLSOPP" S$ PALE or BITTER ALE. — 
Fong . Rann nt & SONS beg to inform the TRADE. 
thelr PALE ALE int Caske of 1e Galle ee tL - ings 
e! fi A Ja a 
BREWERY. Burton-on-Trent; and oom ant worards ote 
Bene ON DON atti, King Willi 
tél, ; 
fivenne Te king Will i lane street, City ; 
MANCHESTER, at Ducie-place; 
Guaaae Bayt we ee Vis Vi ts 
,ASG 115 it 
grace a! incent -street ; 





, Bristol. 
Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS take theoproruny 
to P RIVATE FAMILIES that —— ALES, 
mended by the medical profession. e 
BOTTLES GENUINE from “all. t! 
LICENSED VICTUA SLLEBs, on * "ALLSOP P’ 
shen in bet Cae , ima 

en in bottle, the genuineness of the label can I 
by its having “* ALLSOPP & SONS” written across it. 


Y 
UTY OFF TEA.—On and after the 6th of 
April, the prices of all our TEAS will be again 
“= pene. Tea, 28. 8d., 10d., 28., fi wigs 
trong Congou Tea, 28., former rices 32, 
28. 4d. Rich Souchong Tea, 2d., 38. 4d., 38. hh for; mer pee? a, 
38. 6d., 38, 8d., 48. Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Ten, 4a "we 
price 4s. 4d. Prime Gpeqeweer Tea, 38. « 48. 4d. 42, Sd 
former ies 4a, 48. a. te oi, and 5s, The Best Pearl Gun: 
powder, 58., former ooleste 

Prime Coffee 1s., 18. 2d., i. 8d., 1s. 4d. Prime Mocha, 1s, 4g 
Best Old Mocha, 1s. 6d. 

Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free by our own vans, if within eight 
miles. Teas, Coffees, :— a Roiece sent carriage free to any mil. 
way station or market t in England if tothe ane Mf foe 
or upmaras, by PHILLIPS & COMPANY Tea- 
King William-street, City, London. A general Price ¢ Currentond 
rost-free on application. 


UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. 
EIGHT-PENCE PER POUND. REDUCTION IN THE 


PRICE OF TEA. Further Reduction of the Duty, 4d.; and Pai 
in the Market seine. $6. wl 














In making this it, we ind 
pevchecws, anxious to obtain “the best value for their money, that 
n point of quality, combined with moderation in price, the TEAS 
we supply are unequalled. 
As common tea, even at a low price, is dear, and tory on the other 
hand, consumers erally do not require t the most costly kinds, 
a following sorts will be Ly to give the greatest satisfaction 


to the majority of Tate te as 

very serviceable Tes 

seems and useful 3 for the trade and for largee- 
tablishmen 


eaf Comgou...... ts. 
This is a most desirable Tes for 
Strong rich and Salk i. families. Its flavour capnot 
voured Black Tea a eee its strength 


great. 
DAKIN & COMPY., TEA MERCH ANTS, 
And Patentees for Roasting Coffee in Silver Cylinders, 
NUMBER ONE, 8T. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE 


every vastety of these su an Sinai, 
Old Establ —_y ‘actory; all bras 
correet sold one 


warrante! ceep ‘They are 
third’ lees than by usual price. Day Clocks from 10s. tom: 
i. Day. : also, every variety of American 
a ~ at & Co. in Gamat Rogers & Co.), 546, New Oxted. 
ree 


MERICAN PEACHES. —This quest 
FRUIT, perfectly fresh, and of the finest flavour, we 

now importing from the Un ited tes, hermetically sealed, Bin 
and n a in jars, my at in io brandy. at the redu 

of We; Sees " Beeches. i in cans 4s.; 9p — ts, ae. the will he foreaicl 

all parts of the country on —— ost-office Order f 

the amount. Sold, omnes on variety of American goods. at the 
pe Warehouse, by LEFAVOUR & Co. 546, New 


ag 
Per lb. 3 0 











7, Baker-street, Portman-squat. 

RIZE MEDAL to CAISTOR'S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNESS. 

SADDLERY, Harness, H Clothing, Blankets, Braste, 

ges, and every other Stabl _ cae ts for Indis. 

ces, cash, (RID 3 pe ak ose usually charged 

foresedit aterials, Workmanship, and ‘style et to be serum 

A Metaticd List will bes sent free by post, or may be bad on appli- 
TOR’ Portman-square, 


cation at. ‘3,7, where the 
Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 
Bs your CLOTHING at ROBERTSS, 55, 


smoneeeres. You will be pleased, in addition 
6d.inthe£. NOTED FOR Boys’ Ci CLOTHING. _ 


M ‘ESSRS. NICOLL, REGENT- ‘STREET — 
m1 Eagiend. or from France and sae scoured for the 7" 


Co ‘by this fi — ay bine e a8 

ntliemen is firm, w com 

fie trated a in the PATENT TWOGUINER. TOT weld in 
the Count recognized Agents, in. the 

den, ON LY at 22, CORN and the Principal Dept ia 

centre of REGENT-STR z., Nos. 114, 126,118, and 120, _ 


HE BEST rit WEARS BEST. 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse.can not a 


— not empensees 5 oe fancy ; + not 
THE BEST Lori i Tyne THE M most WE 7 Weak 

HEMM Co. H practical Tailors, 73, Cornh: 

SeMeNT . Co., Tarmens, 7 a causa 
y, 
‘a Gentleman's Coat, 

palted for = purpase it ‘tna 

to serve, Economy Le uality Teing duly regard: 
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TENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE IRONS.— 


Buyers of the 
jo visit WILLI SM BURTORS SHO 8 
(corner of N street), Nos. Pan’ 2. ~—3.%. eae 
and 5, Perry replese. ey are = largest in the world, and contain 
such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE 
mens. and GENERAL IRON MONGERY as ce Fe ap- 
roached | elsewhere, either for variety, novelty; pal Ky lesign, 
or exquisiteness of workmanshi > right th eet 
—- and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 51. 10s. ; 
ments and two sets of , St. 108, to 121, 128; ; Bronzed Fenders 
com mete, with standards, from 72. to Sl. ; Steel Fenders from 2. 15s. 
empl ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2. 15s. to 7. 78.3 


the set to 41. 42. Sylvester and all other 
Stoves, with radiating hearth Plates. All which he is 
to sell at these very redu 
Firstly From the frequency and extent of! his purchases; and 
Secondly—F rom those purc being made exclusively for cash. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY. — 

The largest assortment of London-made TEA URNS in the 
world (including all the recent noveltics, many of which are regis- 
tered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, from 308. to 64. 


HE BEST snow of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. He 


re devoted to th 
EXCLUSIVE SHO 4 
CHILDRE 


ditto with ormolu 


from 1s. 9d. 


vhi 

d BRASS BEDSTRADS. and 
EN’S COTS with appropriate Bedding and Mattresses, 
Common Iron Bedsteads, from 15s. 6d. ; = hie Folding Bed- 
Sas, from 128, 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dove- 
tail joints and patent sacking, from 2I¢. ; ty Cots from 2is. 
ach. Handsome ——— Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great 

variety, from 22. 198, to 131. 1 


parieR MACH and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 

An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters wholly unprecc- 
dented, whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 

Gothic eons Papier Maché Trays, 

set of thre . from 208. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
. from 138. 0d. to 4 guineas. 

Convex shape, ditto go from 7s. 6d. 

A large quantity of si lp er mAché and iron trays, many 
of them executed in the highest style ofart, at about a quarter of 
their original cost ; peas odd, or slightly out of condition. These 
are especially worth ny the attention of tavern and coffee-house 
pacity Round and Gothic waiters, cake and bread baskets, 

y low. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
(all commanienting), exclusive of the sho Pp, devoted solely to the 
gerd GREER FURNISHING Tron Y MONGERY (inelud- 

tlery, Nickel — Plated and Jap: Vares, Iron 
Brass Beds' edsteads, and Bedding), so arranged and classified 
ist purchasers may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalocues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
retarned for every article not approved of. 

20. REET (corner of Newman-street) ; wont and 
% SEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE 


(paetAcEs of the lightest Construction, best 
build and finish, at reduced prices.— For SAL ra or to be Le 
onJob,a large assortment of New and Second-hand CARRIA 
comprising single and double seated Broughams, Clareness, a 
+ Barouches, Pilentums, Phaetons, &c.— Peake’s old-esta- 
lished Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle, or 11, Princes-street, Leicester: 
square. 


GAFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
pone weed LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per« 
from the attempts of picklucks and false keys. They 
pwned not liable to get out of order, and the price solow 
aste place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
ig! ~y- and Boxes form a complete eeeerretien for deeds, 
late, &e. from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar. 
ket-street, Manchester; and ‘Horsley Fields, ‘Wolverhampton. 
ALFRED BROWN, Umpre.ia and Parason 
Maker, 147, MINORIES (ncar the Fenchurch-street Sta- 
begs to invite attention to his Spring Stock of Parasols, in 
figured Moire antique satin, damask, and brocaded silk, in great 
variety, at low prices.—A large assortment of Umbrelias, from 1s. 
each to the highest quality, i in silk of various kinds, with perlevis, 


pine Iron ai 








steel, or whalebone 
LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


containing Size, | Price, ane Deoietion ¢ upwards of One 
Hundred Articles, Travelling Begs, 
ladies Portmanteaus, Despateh- Boxes, Writing-Desks, Dressing: 
} — other travelling requisites ; forwarded on receipt of two 


Allen Despatch-Box and Writing-Desk, their Tra- 
vdling Bax’ (with the opening as large as the Bag), and the New 
Portmantean, containing four compartments, are the best articles 
of the kind ever produced.—J. W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of 
Portable Furniture and Military Outfitters, 18 and 22, Strand. 


RNAMENTAL PAPER HANGINGS, of 
English and French manufacture, consisting of Pannelled 
ratious, and every style intended for the embellishment of all 
tacriptions of f Residences, Cabinet Furniture, and Upholstery of 
the tirst rst class, and at moderate prices, to insure wr of the 
Soundest workmanship fod nates design.—FE. T. CHER, 
— Oeet eters, Mee - . ory. po cory Ww andeweorth 
‘cher res ‘u © state that he will remove 

toll, 112, Regent-street in M ay next. - sdinapsbisiipady 


ARTIES. FURNISHING are respectfully 
af RICHA vited Ly calland INSPECT the extensive WARE-ROOMS 
ther ao LOADER, 23 and 24, Pavement, Finsbury, where 

can be supplied at moderate prices. and of guaranteed quality 


ak DRESSING-CASES, for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in silver or ws are farnished with the mor- 
ire ns,and warranted to stand the tropical climate; also 
relling and d Writing Desks, Work-boxes, &e. Fisher has one 
,. largest stocks in — at — to suit all purchasers. 
‘a8es reli my Catalogues post-free.—183 and 189, Strand, corner 
of Arundel. -street. 
— 


Gene NUT FIBRE MATTING and MATS, 


ES ys be 2 oy OE fon Class 28, = Exhibition, 
Jocoa Nut Fibre 
pS Ludgate-hill ian, ‘ 


Ds You BRUISE YOUR OATS ?—Great 

and Good forthe Animal.—Oat Bruisers, 2l. 15s. 6d. 
; Chaff Cutters, 11. 7s. 6d. and 21. 19s. 6d.—Mary Wep- 
une tie Co. 118, Fenchurch-street. 


((HAFF -CUTTERS, of the best workmanship, 
pe mes To Knifed Ny p=. from 638.; Mills for Bruisi 
pate i 8, from LLIAM Dray & Co., Agricultu: 

up eerend Wanuinctarcrs, Swan-lane, Upper Thames-street, City. 
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‘CON oO M I Cc CARPET CLEANING and 
GENERAL DYFELNG coupane, Head Che as 
Oxford-street.—The CA a mension, bya c 
simple process, CLE ANED. fit for use, before breakfast. Rither 
beating nor taking up essential. In THE DYEING DEPARTMENT all 
scientific improvements adopted. Orders punctually executed. 
Carpets freed from dust, fronr 2svto 4a. eac’ 
H. E. OSRORNS. See. 


NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS to CHOOSE 
FROM.—HEAL & SON’S Stock comprises handsomely 
Japanned and Brass-mounted fron Bedsteads, Children’s Cribs 
and Cots of new and eye Satens. . Mahogany. Birch, and Walnut- 
tree of d best manufacture, meny of 
them fitted with Psa ony pthecen Bn A large assortment of 
Servants’ and Portable moeeenns: ‘They oe. also, every variety 
of Furniture for the complete furnishing of a Bed Room.— HEAL 
& SON’S ILLUST RATED and PRICED CATALOGUE of BED- 
STEADS and BRDEIEG sent free by post.—Heat & Son, 190, 
Tottenham. court-roai 
UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
having been made as to the durability of this tubing, the 
Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to 
the following letter, received from Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to 
the Duke of Bedford :— 
Uftice of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
“In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha 
Tubing for Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not affected 
it in the least, ~~ it will eat lead through in two years; we 
have adopted it largely, on recount of being r tl 
lead, much easier fixed, and . more perfect job. 
Cc. HACKER.” 


rs, &e. 

N.B. The Company's Illustrated, Circulars, containing instruc- 
tions to plumbers for joining tubes, &c. will be forwarded on the 
receipt of four postage stamps. 

THE GUT” A PERCHA COMPANY, easenee. 18, 
WH* &RF-ROAD, CITY- ROAD, LON DO 


TOOPING. of the SHOULDERS, Contraction 
of the Chest, or Growing out of the Shouiders, have been 
removed in many thonsand cases the last ten years by BINYON’S 
PATENT CHEST EXPANDER. Particulars and mode of mea- 
surement sent on rec med of stamped envelope, by Mr. ALFRED 
BIN YON, 2, Great Mar iborough- street, Regent-street. 


NV ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOUTH Bases * PEN ETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has. th 

hiy into the of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. Animproved Clothes Brush, incapable 
ofinjuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna S e. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO. Sole Esta’ ent, 130 B, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Coapien—Eewase of the words ** From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some hou 

METCALPE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


M's KIRBY (late of Somerset-street, Portman- 
square) effectually PREVENTS BALDNESS and LOS8 
of HAIR from every cause. Her treatment eradicates Dandri 
and arrests Premature Greyness. 23, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, London. 

Miss Kirby’s EMOLLIENT POMADE is = best eee tee 


























(¥DROPATBY and HOMC:OPATHY— 
r.S HURST, Aut f*P; 

a edition, roe. imalate Ealitor of * ror The 
street, » Belgra Avia, | trom 10 ro till ¥. 6 oh ee 


DEAFNESS. 


wt 4 EW MEDICAL DISCOVERY.—This 4 is 
sent free by post fer 8 stamps, torte. 


= 
EA AFNESS, NOISES in the EARS (cure your- 
self): a Me dical Guide for the Cure of Country Patien 
By Dr. i. M AN FRED, Member of the Edinburgh Reval Colleas 
of Surgeons, 72, Regent-street, London. His new treatment has 
been the means of curing theusands and reseued the afflicted from 
sacrificing both purse and patience at et shrine of quackery, or 
the usual absurd treatment.—Dr. MANF RED receives patieuts 
daily at his residence, 72, Regent-street iret door in Air-street). 








THE CHOLERA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all Noxious Effluvia. 


REWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID.— 


Recommended by the *hysicians.—T AE © 
AND STRONGEST oHLOnTEE OF ZINC. Quarts, 25 
Pints, 1s.; Half-Pints, 6d.—Sold by all Chemists, i 


and Shipping Agents, and at Commercial Wharf, Pts re 





Nicezss PATENT ELASTIC PLAS- 

Bandages, and Warm Aromatic Plasters. See 
Medieal Reports. ancet,’ page 418, Oct. :9, 1853, Vide 
* Medical limes and Gazette, page 413, Oct. 15, 1853. ' Vide* Asso- 
ciation and Medical Journal, ye Oct. 11, 1853. Vide* Phar- 
pg vol. 13, ‘No.5 fe 213, Nov. 1, 1853,--Sold by 
a B 8, prine Chemists, and the Patentee, 
BEN JAMIN P NICKELS, 9% Camber well-grecn. . 


- 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years eanectioned by the most eminent of 
the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for rr 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As a Mild Aperient 
it isadmirably adapted for delicate wh moa parte —— during 
Pregnancy ; and it prevents the Food of Infants ne sour 
during digestion. Combined with the ACIDUL NTED L LEMON 
SYRUP, it forms an | Effervescing Aperient Draught. oe is 
highly and effi —Prepared by DINNE RD & 
Cv., Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for tly Ane 
Horse Hair Gloves and, ‘Belt: ts,) 173, New Bond- -street, London, and 
gold by all Empire. 
UDORIFIC BA THS.—Profexor HorrMan’s: 
tO GERMAN SUDORIFIC BATHS are a certain Cure for the 
most acute forms of Gout, Kheumatism, and all C ptameene Ee 
other Diseases arising from Impu rity of the Blood, o 
ment of the Nervous System. They give immediate Teliet, one 
eventually a permanent cure. At home from 11 till 4—63, Staf- 
ford-place, Buckingham-gate. 


HYGIENIC BATHS, A POWERFUL PROMOTER OF 
HEALTH AND WELL-BEING. 
JENSEN'S HERBACEOUS 


APHNE MARINA SALT FOR BATHS,. 
when dissolved in a Cold, Tepid, or Warm Bath, imparts so 
eminently strengthening and beneficial a to the same, 
that, when once tri th will scarcely ever be taken without 
it. In the buoyancy and freshness it erodes in the system, it is 

far superior to any a sean Bath. Highly oameeoee b 
yeician, D Dr. ANDREW UR Re 




















for the Hair ever yet discovered, and is strong 
preventing Grey Hair. Tobe had as above. Wholesale or retail,in 
pots, price 3s. 6d. and 53. each. 





PulLosorny of the GROWTH of HAIR.— 
It has been well observed by the most sagacious philosophers, 
that in the simplest operations of every-day life there is the same 
recurrence to Brst principles as in the manipulations of the 
chemist or the calculations of the mathematician :—why not, 
therefore, when evgaged in the services of the toilette em loy a 
remedial agent on the strictest principles of the chemica art? 
Thus, those who have, frem_a knowledge of the admirable pro- 
perties of the celebrated LALM of COLU MBIA, known as OLD- 
KIDGE’S, for awhile systematically applied it, have promptly 
proved to the dubious that a timely application of a scientific 
remedy is productive of all the desired effects, and the thickening, 

invigorating, and restoring the lost hair, has proved its advantages. 
Oldridge’s Balm causes eyebrows to grow, prevents the hair from 
turning grey, and the first application causes it to curl beautifully, 
frees it from scurf, -_ stops it from falling off.— ey 38. 6d., 68., 
and 118. per bottle —No other prices are genuine.— N.B. Ask for 
Uldridge’s Balm, 13, W ellington-street North, seven doors north of 
the Strand Strand. 


0 You WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &¢.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has 
been many years established as the only preparation that can be 
relied upon for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any 
cause, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustac tachiog, 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, with certainty. It is an 
elegantly -scented compound, price 2a., and will be sent post free, on 
receipt of twenty-four penny p e stamps, by Miss DEAN 37 A, 
eK street, Gray's Tun- “roa oe. At home daily, from 
11 till 7, Sundays excepted.—“ e used your Crinilene, on 
have now & good pair of Ri an van 3 L. Higgs, Dudley. 3 ptt 
certainly improved my hair.”— Durham.—* It feo: 
tually checked the qrevnens” "_L. Ede, Bath.” 


RECKNELL’S SKIN SOAP, recommended 
as the best for producing a clear and healthy skin, being made 
expressly for the purpose of the best materials, and not scented. 
Sold only in Shi! inn Poses of either four rounded Tablets or 
eight Squares —BRE ty TURNER & SONS, Wax and 
Tallow Chandiers, omy ‘and Oil Merchants, &c. ae Her Majesty, 
Beehive, 31, Haymarket, London. Observe, each Tablet and 
Square is stamped - BRECKNELLS SKIN SOAP.” 


HE TEETH and HEALTH.—A good ‘Set 
of Teeth ever insures favourable impressions, Orile their 
preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual, both 
as regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, 
and the consequent possession of pare and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the Teeth. 
ROWLANDS ODONTO, 
Or Peart DentirFrics, 
stands unrivalled. Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual 
care, this unique d will all tartar and concre- 
tions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the Soman surface, 
remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums , and, 
from its aromatic impart sweet and purify to the 
breath. Price 2a. 9d. per box. 
——— Te words “ a Odonto” are on the label, and 
“ A. Row! & Sons, 20, H engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed om cach box. B Bold by them , and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 




















&c.—Sold Stn pov Peches . by C. MEINIG, 103, Leadenbatist 
and ‘by: all Chemists and Bathing Establishinente = ret 


r 
4 ee NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A RETIRED 
CLERGYMAN having been restored to health in a few 
days, after many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to- 
communicate to others the means of cure; will, therefore send 
(free), on receiving a stamped envelope pre »perly addressed, a Co’ ‘opy 
of the Prescriptions used.— Direct, the Kev. E. DOU IGLASS, 18, 
Holland-street, Brixton, London. 


h ERVES.— Dr. GRANDISON'S NERVOU: Ss 

PILLS will be found to allay nervous irritability. and 
secure refreshing sleep, strengthening the stomach, Purifying the 
blood and restoring the spirits —Sold in London (for the Pro- 
prietor) by W Richards, Chemist, New Bridge-street (who 
transmits them by post); and by Mr. Sanger, Uxford-street. Price- 
1a. 14d., 28. 9d, and 48. 6d. per box. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS!—All sufferers from this alarming 
complaint are earnestly invited toconsult or write to Dr. LESLIE, 
as heguaranteesthem relief in every case. His remedy has been 
successful in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven 
years, and is appl hieable to every kind of single and dowble Rup- 
tens. however bad or long-standing, in male or female of any age, 
causing no confinement or inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent 
post free to any part of the world, with full instructions for use, 
on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps, cash, or post-office order, 
payable at ine “General Post-office, to Dr. Herbert Leslie, 374, 
Manchester-street, Gray’s Inn-road, London.—At home daily (ex- 
cept Sunday) from 11 till 3 o'clock.’ A Pamphlet of Testimcnials- 
sent post | free on a receipt of one postage star p. 
OUGH, ‘CONSUMPTION, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD, NIGHT SWEATS, and FEVERS. Tmmetions 

roel one an ‘ultimate cure is effeeted by PASCOE’ 

TRATED COUGH and CONSUMPTION Py ip 
Affections of the Throat, Chest, Lungs, &e. ; also a valuable 
remedy in the Febrile Affections of Children. fa all Bilious lis- 
orders, Liver Complaints, roeipetcs | n all its forms, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, &c., PASCOE’S INFALLIBLE GLOBULES 
will effect a radical cure.— Prepared y the Proprietors 
IENRY & CO., Bohemia- sla Hackney. To be obtained o: 
, Sanger, or Trough - Medicine 

Vender, in Bottles, at dad d., 2¢, 9d:, and 4s. 6d. € 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New-road, 

ondon.—MORISON’S (the Hygeist) VEGETABLE U NI 

VERSAL MEDICINES. Prices, 1s. 1id., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 
family boxes at lls. each. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS a CERTAIN CURE 


for LIVER COMPLAINTS.—Mr. Daniel Jones CoBier, of 
m the 
ical 




















ity"0 breathing, that life ap- 

peared to bbing fast away. In di cepa, he he vba last tried Hollo- 

te vies ater ae mt io -& for “short | rt ‘ime > was — he 
em for a sho’ 

a better, and by erg other mea me means had fai to afford him the 


red, 
slightest relief. Sold b: rwagiste; and at Hollo- 
a iahs cotallishment, 242, at. mdon. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS on Sale at REDUCED PRICES by 
G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN. 





*,* The following important Works having become the property of the Advertiser, they are offered for sale at the REDuczp 


Pasces AFFIXED, 


will be forwarded, post free, upon application. 


Splendid Illuminated Work. 
The English Crusaders, containing 


an Account of all the English Knights who seemed pert : - 
these Ex with 
of Arms of the Crusaders, and various rich pT. aoe 4 
and 1 initial letters from ancient and rare MSS., all illu- 
minated in gold and colours, by J.C. DANSBY, a large vol. 
royal 4to, 21. 2s.; pub. at 4/. 43, Dickinson, 1850 
This is a very superb and highly interesting volume, which cost 
the author several thousand peeees in the getting up. Onlya 
few copies remain for sale at the present reduced price. 


Brayley and Britton’s New History 
of SURREY ;_ comprising its History, Topography, Antiqui- 
tle, Gooleey, Picuarseau ain bea voflfel engravings, 6 Largs 

ion w autiful e v a 
vols. By0. cloth, 22. 28.; pub. at si. _ 1sis 


The same Work, in a large type, and 


on superfine paper, 5 vols. 4to. cloth, 3. 108. ; pub. at 102. = 





Very few copies of this valuable work (which cost 14,0001. m, ‘te 
Preparation) remain forsale ; and it will not be reprin Early 
application is therefore requested. 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, trans- 
lated into Spenserian Verse, by J. H. WIFFEN, ‘ine Portrait, 
and 20 beautiful Woodcuts, 3 vols. 8vo. boards, 158.; pub. at 
21, 28, Murray, 1826 


History of the Ancient Britons, from 
} lt, iw “x: Period to the Invasion of the Saxons, compiled 
Original Authorities, by the Rev. J. A. GI 
De CL. "S vols, 8yo. Second Edition, cloth, 12s. ; 


is, 
The most valuable work on the subject. Vol. II. a. of the 

original Histories, from which this work has been compiled, viz.. 

Excerpta - Scriptoribus Gr. et Lat. ; Gildas; Nennius ; Excerpta 
ex Beda. Cc. 


Davies’s History of Holland and the 


DUTCH NATION, from the Tenth Century to the End of the 
Eighteenth, compiled fr from, Ori ts 
3 thick vela, 3 pub. a 168. 1 


“We cannot close th 9 nos t bearing testimony td the” 
patient research and intenrite of the writer.”—Athenaum. 


Botta’s Letters on the Discoveries at 
NINEVEH, translated by C. TOBIN, with 50 tage folding 
Plates, consisting of Plans, Plates of Sculpture, an Inscrip- 
tions, 8vo. cloth, 58.; pub. at 10s. 6d. Longmans, 1850 

“ This translation of M. Botta’ 8 Letters, with the accompanying 
valuable plates, is very 


Castlereagh’s, Lord (Marquis of 
jententey) Narrative of his JOURNEY to DAMASCUS, 
thro’ Egypt, Nubia, Arabia vo. eogh, Ba; Dub and Syria, 
with lust pions, 3 vee. Post 8vo. cl 58.; pub. at ll. a 


“A very 
Milman’s (Rev. R.) Life of Torquato 
FAROO. she celebrated Italian Poet, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; 
pub. at Colburn, 1850 
“ Mr. Milman’ 's book has considerable merit. His materials are 
copious and well arranged, and his sketchesof the poet’s contem- 
poraries form agreeable a in the narrative of Tasso’s works 
and woes.”— Edinburg! 


Letters of Royal & Illustrious Ladies 
of GREAT BRITAIN, frome the Twelfth Century to the close 
of = Reign of 2, ae. llustrative of the History of Eng- 
land, with Note S. ¥ D, new Edition, with fac- 

= je “Autograph, % vols. post Svo. new cloth, 9s. ; *, = 


in 








Ps ll which are full of valuable and maaiien ri 
tails, form an appropriate accompaniment to Sir H. Ellis’s * Ori- 
ginal Letters illustrative of E English History. 


** A collection like the present has great value.”—Athenceum, 


Strickland’s (A gnes) Original Letters 
of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, illustrative of her Personal 
History, now first published from the Originals, Portrait and 
Fac-similes of Autographs and the Na ae re for Execution, 2 
vols. post 8vo. new cloth, 78. ; ry at 18; 
“The best collection of authentic eats relative to the 
Queen of Scots that has ever appeared.”— Morning Chronicle. 


Memoirs of the Queens of France, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present, Second Edition, dedi- 
cated by permission to the ex- Qreen, ‘and containing a Por- 
trait and emoir of Her Majesty, by MRS. FORBES BUSH, 
2 vols. post 8vo. new cloth, 6s. ; ore ae ll. 1s, 

“This charming Work comprises & rate Memoir of every 

Queen of France from the earliest of ver annals to the present 


time.”— 

Bancroft’s (Hon. G.) History of the 
UNITED STATES of AMERICA, Fifteenth and last autho- 
rized Edition, with 21 interesting Engraving», 3 Shee vols. 8¥o. 

cloth, 12 88. joston, U.S., 1853 
Last and best edition of this valuable Histor}. 





A CATALOGUE, containing many interesting Modern Books, at very reduced prices, is in preparation, and 


Leuchtenberg Gallery of Pictures, at ; Stuart’s Dictionary of Architecture, 


Munich, 262 spirited Etching;, after the Great Masters, An- 
cient and Modern, with iuives, of the Painters and Descriptions 
of each Picture, in English, b y J. D. PASSAVANT, Author 
of ‘The = of Raphael,’ &c., thick royal 4to. new half mo- 
rocco, 2. Frankf. 1851 
The Roadiieens Gallery is one of the finest in existence. 


Napoleon’s Own Historical Memoirs, 
dictated by him at St. Helena to Counts Montholon, Gour- 
gaud, &c., and published from the Original Manuscripts, cor- 

rected by Himself, with Maps, Plans, and ~ -similes, com- 

plete in 7 vols. 8vo. new cloth, 18s. ; pub. at 3l. 13s. 6d. 1823 

“ This work bears impressed on it the stamp of the gigantic mind 
from which it emanated.”— Edin. Mag. 


The Great Work on India. 
Mill’s History of British India, with 
° Continuation to 1835, and copious Notes and Illustrations, 
by H. H. WILSON, Boden Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, 9 
vols. 8vo. in extra cloth, 42. 48. ; pub. at 62. Ga, 1848 


“ Mill's * History of British India’ is one of those rare works 
destined to immortality.”— Atheneum. 


Meyer’s Illustrations of British Birds 
and their EGGS, 322 beautiful Coloured Plates, with Descrip- 
ene comngaetes in 108 parts, forming 7 vols. 8vo. &l. 88. ; —— at 


This beautiful publication is the only complete History of Bri. 
tish Birds, with coloured plates. 


Paxton’s Magazine of Botany and 
FLOWERING PLANTS, with several hundred finely colour- 
ed Plates of the most beautiful Flowers, 16 vols. royal Svo. 
complete, half-bound morocco, 15l. 108. ; pub. a 1835—1849 

This beautiful work is a complete storehouse on every subject 
connected with Horticulture. The articles are contributed by the 
most eminent practical Horticulturists, Gardeners, and Amateurs 

of the day,and the work is embellished with a vast number of 

Illustrations executed in the best style. It is equally desirable as 

a practical and as a pictorial work. 


Sweet’: Flower Garden, con- 
taining Cvsourcu rigures and Descriptions of the most orna- 
mental and curious hardy Flowering Plants, 712 finely co- 

loured Plates, both Series, complete, 7 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 

61. 108. ; pub. at 271. 8838 


Wood’s Index Entomologicus, or 
complete Lilustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous Insects o 
Great Britain, containing 1,944 Figures, most beautifully en- 
graved and coloured, of all the British Butterflies and Moths, 
with an Account of their Localities and Synonymes, &c., 8v0. 
new half morocco, 3/. 108. ; pub. at 8l. 38. 1845 


Thucydides’ History of the Pelopon- 

ne WAR, newly translated into English, and illus- 

rated with very copious Soc me y czapetionl, ph n philological, 

historical, and geographical. &c., by t 8 M- 

FIELD, D. es with Maps, 3 handsome vols. a” p-- +- 4 

198, 6d. ; pub. Longmans, 1829 | 
"By ste the best translation of Thucydides. 


Tennent’s (Sir J. E.) History of Mo- 

DERN GREECE, from its Conquest by the Romans, B.C. 146, 

2 the present time, 2 thick vols. Svo. new cloth, 58. ; oS | 

5 

- Fhe! is an interesting addition to our stores of knowledge, and 

altogether presents a mass of valuable information on the affairs 
of the Levant.”—Athenew 


Collins, (W., the celebrated Painter), 
MBMOERS of the LIFE of, with Selections from his Jour- 
nals and Gapepencenes, by his Son, 2 vols. post Svo. new 
cloth, 6s. ; pub. at 1. 1 1848 

“ Most interesting and eatrestien volumes.”—Art-Journal. 


Alexander’s (Capt. Sir J. E.) Life of | 


the DUKE of WELLINGTON, embracing his Civil, Military, 
and Political Career, beautifully embellished with 
ttle Scenes, &c. 


vols. 8¥o. cloth, 108. 6d.; pub. at 1840 


5| Blaze de Bury’s (Baroness) Germany | 


AS IT IS; 


or, Personal Experiences of its Courts, Camps, and 
People, in’ Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, 


Bohemia, Hungary, 





Jetsperienl., Descriptive, Topographical, Decorative, Theore. 
—_ and Mechanical, familiarly —. illustrated by 
1,000 "Drawings of subjects referred to in the work, 3 vols, gyo. 
138, ; pub. at 20. 28 1&0 
A most valuable and important work, indispensable to th 
ware and master, and equally adapted to the comprehension 0: th 
workman. 


Churches of London: a History and 

m of the Ecclesiastical Edifices of the Metropolis, 

noodle, An Anecdotes of Eminent Persons, Notices of 

e Monuments, &c., by G. GODWIN, YRS and 

JOHN BR ITTON, .¢ S.A., with 6 tine Lm ey “= 
teriors and Interiors by Le ‘Keux, from Drawin; by Mack 

zie and Billings, 2 la 8yo. new cloth, 128. ; pahe at 10. 123, 10 


Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge; 
being JMasisations and Descriptions of the Collection of An- 
cient Marbles, Specimens of Ancient Bronze, and 
ancient Fictile Vases, with 130 interesting Plates, some of 
which are coloured, large thick 4to. (printed to range = the 
British Museum Marbles), new half morocco, ll. 5a. 

4. 14s. €d. eng 

This fine collection of Antiquities was recently in pe 

of John Disney, Esq. F.K.S., and was bequeathed by fos = 

Fitzwilliam Museum. 


Publications of Learned Societies 
ON SALE AT LOW PRICES. 
Shakespeare Society’s Publications, 


complete, from its Commencement in 1841, to its Termination 
in 1853: the Contents classified, 47 vols. in 19, new cl. 42. 10s. 
The hahepere Society being now dissolved, and the few 
complete sets of their publications dispersed, the poet isa 
pane ron yy opportunity for acquiring them at a m 
They — of nearly Fift: works illustrati 
speare and the eS of his time, comprisin; 
‘oems, Curious Tracts, moirs, &c., either now printed f 
first time, or difficult to be procured from their rarity, ‘edited b by 
eminent Literary men. 


Percy Society’s Publications, com- 
prisipg an extraordinary Cuilection of Early and Rare Speci- 
—_ = Poetry, &c., edited by eminent Literary men, 

pobt Svo, as g: as new, &l. &8. 1340-51 

- os the vety limited number of copies which were printed, 








and those for members, and not forsale, complete sets must always 
be difficult to procure. 


| Camden Society’s Publications, com- 
plete from the Commencement in 1838 to the Present Time. 8 
—_ small 4to. cloth, a very clean copy, from a —s 


This i is a most important series of works, being “=. of = 
ceedingly rare and valuable books, and publications of MSS. never 
before published ; printed verbatim, with copious Introductions, 
| Notes, and Illustrations by the learned members of the Society. 


| Parker Society’s Publications, com- 
plete, from the Commencement in 1841 to 1853, 50 vols. 8vo. 
royal Svo. and 12mo. cloth, from a Subscriber, 71. 10s. 184!—33 
This valuable publication contains, without abridgment, alter- 
ation, or omission, the best works of the Fathers and early Writers 
of the Reformed En: ~~ Church, pubsiqned 3 in the period betwen 
the Accession of K. Edward VI. and Q. Elizabeth ; and also other 
| esteemed Writers of the Sixteenth Century, including some of the 
| early English Translations of the Foreign Reformers. 


| Chetham Society’s Publications.— Re- 
mains, Historical and Literary, connected with the Palatine 
Counties of Lancaster and ana published ~ the oom 
Society. A complete —_ of these valuable Works edited by 
Gotinaalshed Scholars, 29 vols, sm. 4to. (wanting one volume) 
cloth, Si. 88, Printed for the Chetham Society, 1841-33 


Linnean Society’s Transactions, com- 


Portraits, | 
y weaeeees, Heath, Warren, &e., 2large | 


rer from the a 1791 to 1846, several hundred 
tes (many coloured) by Martin, Sowerby, &c., 20 vols. sto. 
calf neat, a fine copy, with a Postal of Dr. Smith ye 
plate), and other Plates added, 102. 1846 
This work contains an immense dase nn of original tecstion on 


| every branch of Natural History by the most celebrated Natural- 
| ists of the age. 


| 
| 


Croatia, Servia, Italy, &c., including numerous unpublished | 


Anecdotes and exclusive Information. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. new cloth, 7s.; pub. at 1/. 43. Jolburn, 1851 
“These pages teem with the sayings and doings of almost all the 
illustrivus characters, male and female, whom the events of the 
last two years have brought into Eurep:an cclebrity.” 


Transactions of the Society for the 
ENCOURAGEMENT of ARTS, MANUFACTURS}, and 
CUMMERWE, many Engravings, “including Portraits of "Emi- 
nent Characters, =a from the commencement to 1539, 64 
vols. 8vo. beards, 0 168, 1789- 

Containing an ae number of valuable papers by celebrated 


| writers. 


Illuminated Manuscripts of the Mid- | 


DLE AGES, Specimens of, from the Sixth to the Sixteenth 
Century, a series ef 12 Plates from richly sessinated 
scripts, beautifully executed in gold and a 1 exact imi- 
tation of the originals, by H. NOEL HUMP! TRE ‘Ys, with a 
Description of each, square 12mo. new cloth, gilt leaves, 7. 73. oe 


Paton tasteful volume gives faithful representations of some a | 


most beautiful and curious Manuscripts in existence. 


Manv- | 


Sydenham Society’s Publications, 4 
complete set, comprising all the Original Works and Transla” 
tious of the Society from the commencement to the present 
time, with the folio atlas of Plates by Dr. Hunter, 29 = 
cloth, (publisked for the Members only), 8. 88. 184— 

This valuable medical work consists of reprints of Shenderd 

English Woks, v bich are rare or expensive; selections aioe the ¢ 
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